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Downside Review. 

Easter 1902. 



THE FIRST FRANCISCAN CONVENT* 

^^HERE are three famous spots in Umbria which can 
Vi/ each lay claim, though in a widely different 
sense, to be the ** caput et mater " of the Order of the 
Friars Minor. 

1. I will take first the great basilica and Convent 
of San Francesco in Assisi. The magnificent Church 
was built as a tomb for St. Francis, and hither his body 
was translated from San Giorgio (now Santa Chiara) 
in 1230, four years after the Saint's death. Pope 
Gregory IX, in a Consistorial Bull dated 22nd April, 
1230, conferred upon the basilica the title of ** caput et 
mater Ordinis." The title is a pure matter of privilege, 
and has no relation to the actual genesis of the order. 
It is a touching tribute paid by a great pontiff, bosom 
friend and counsellor of the Saint, to one whom he re- 
garded as, humanly speaking, the saviour of the 
mediaeval Church. I would myself that he had been 
buried in the little church of the Porziuncola, shrine of 
so many holy memories, but that, in his estimation, 
was too sacred a spot for the chief of sinners : he himself 
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2 THE FIRST FRANCISCAN CONVENT. 

chose the Assisian Tyburn,' just outside the city, as 
the more fitting burial place for a malefactor, and it 
only natural that the devout imagination of the was 
middle ages should seek to remove the reproach of the 
place by the splendour of the tomb. 

2. I take next in order the little Church of the 
Porziuncola, or Santa Maria degli Angeli. St. 
Francis took up his residence here, after, in the April 
of 1208 or 1209,' he had clothed his two first disciples, 
Bernard of Quintavalle and Peter Catani or Cattaneo. 
The Legend of the Three Companions tells us that 
they built a little hut for themselves here, as the Saint 
had no place in which to lodge his disciples.' His 
next companion was the Blessed Aegidius, received on 
St. George's day, 1208 (or 1209), likewise at the Por- 
ziuncola. Papini^ states that Aegidius was received at 
Rivotorto, but this severely accurate and critical 
historian has been led astray by a spurious version of 
Fra Leone's Life of the great ecstatic embodied in the 



* This only according' to a pious tradition of which there is no written 
record earlier than the end of the 14th century. But the request is so in 
keeping with the character of St. Francis that it is difficult to believe that he 
never made it. See Papini, ** Notizie Sicure etc.," Foligno, 1824, pp. 49, 50 
and 184.187. 

■ 1208 rather than 1209 seems to me almost proved by the late P. Leone 
Patrem in his remarkable critical studies of Franciscan Chronology. See Vol. 
VII of the "Oriente Serafico" 1895. These studies richly deserve publication 
in a separate form. 

' Leg. Ill Soc IX f 32. '* Et ficerunt ibi unam domuncuiam, in qua 
aliquando pariUr moratent," Note the ''aliquando" as shewing that their 
residence was not fixed. 

3 ** La Storia di San Francesco di Assisi. Opera critica di Fra Niccola 
Papini." 2 vols. Foligno, 1825 & 1827. An entirely noteworthy book, and 
remarkable, considering the time at which it was written, for its severely 
critical method. The learned author belonged to the Conventual branch of 
the Order, of which for a time he was Minister General. It is not too much 
to say that no life of St. Francis could be written without taking into con- 
sideration his various works, and that every modem biographer of the Saint 
must perforce remain under a deep debt of obligation to this fine old scholar* 
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Thr First Franciscan Convent. 3 

Chronica XXIV Generalium/ M. Sabatier*s version 
of the Speculum Perfectionis ^ contains the same state- 
ment even more clearly: **/« primordio religionis 
quutn matter et apud Rigum Tortum cum duo bos sociis 
quos tantum tunc habebat^ ecce qutdam nomine Aegt- 
dius qui fuit tertius frater^ venit de saeculo ad ipsum 
ui reciperet vitam ejus.'' But the chapter in which 
this passage occurs — like so many other chapters in the 
book — is obviously not the handiwork of Fra Leone. 
The point which had been divined by the light of 
reason by a clever scholar like Don Salvatore 
Minocchi,^ has been proved beyond all doubt by the 
publication last year for the first time of the authentic 
Life of the Blessed Aegidius by Fra Leone. ^ Therein 
we are told that Aegidius ^^ dirigit gressus suos ad 
ecclesiam Sanctae Mariae de Portiuncula ubi beatus 
Franciscus cum dictis duobus fratribus morabatur.'' 
(Cap. I, p. 39). According to the **Three Companions/* 
St. Francis received at the Porziuncola at least ten of 
the first eleven disciples with whom he journeyed to 
Rome to obtain approval of his rule. But it is not for 
this reason possible to regard the little house they 
built here as the first Franciscan Convent, for this 
company of holy men were as yet without a rule or 



« Published in Vol. Ill of the '*Analecta Framciscana," Quaracchi, 1897. 
See p. 75. The BoUandists have likewise printed a spurious Life of the 
Blessed as genuine. See A. SS. Tomus III. Aprilis. 

s *' Speculum Peifectionis . . auctore Fratre Leone. Nunc primum edidit 
Paul Sabatier.*' Paris, 1898. See Chap. 36. 

^ " La *' Legenda Trium Soctorum :" Nuovi Studii sulle Fonti Biografiche d| 
San Francesco d'Assisi," bj Don Salvatore Minocchi. Florence, 1900. p. 117. 

7 •• Documenta Antiqua Franciscana edidit Fr. Leonardus Lemmens, O.F.M. 
Pars I. Scripta Fratris Leonis." Quaracchi, 1901, See the **Vita Beati 
Fratris Aegidii " p. 39 et seqq. This little book, together with P. Lemmens' 
version of a first edition of the Speculum PtrfecHonis^ are amongst the most 
important of recent contributions to Franciscan studies. It is an uncomfort- 
aUe sign of the times that they have passed almost unnoticed in England. 
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4 The First Franciscan Convent. 

Papal approbation of their rule, and cannot therefore 
yet be regarded as a Religious Order. One thing 
however is clear: that the Porziuncola was the first 
residence of the first disciples of St. Francis, though 
they were not yet Friars Minor in fact, but only in 
spirit. 

3. I have already referred to Rivotorto. Here, in 
a small hut, on the banks of a winding stream, situated 
about a mile and three quarters (English) to the south 
of the Porziuncola on the road to Rome, the first 
Companions likewise lived in the early days before they 
were an Order, but to what extent we have no data for 
determining, though I incline to think to a greater 
extent than at the Porziuncola. But with regard to 
the hut at Rivotorto one thing is certain beyond all 
doubt : that after St. Francis' journey to Rome with 
his eleven disciples to obtain Innocent Ill's approba- 
tion of his rule, he returned into something like a 
permanent residence here. Rivotorto is therefore the 
first residence of the Friars Minor after they had been 
recognised by authority as a Religious Order, and is 
consequently the first Franciscan Convent. To this it 
has been objected that the hut cannot be regarded as a 
convent because it was not the property of the Order. 
Surely this is mere quibbling. Ownership in a building 
is not a sine qua non to making it a Religious House. 
The hut was abandoned by man, ^^ ab hominibus 
derelictum, ''(Leg.III Soc. XIII §55) *" quodam ttigurio 
derelictOy '* (S. Bona v. Leg. I V § 3) ; no owner appeared 
to assert a right to it. I claim that St. Francis rented 
the little hut from Almighty God, and paid for it with 
the prayers, austerities and good works of himself and 
his first disciples. After a residence here the exact 
length of which cannot with certainty be determined, 
but which Papini estimates at twenty months, St. 
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The First Franciscan Convent. 5 

Francis obtained possession of the little Church of the 
Porziuncola from the Abbot of St. Benedict's Abbey 
on the Monte Subasio, and from that moment the 
Porziuncola becomes the central and chief glory of the 
Order, and morally its ** caput et mater/' But in all 
justice to Rivotorto we are bound to recognise it as the 
first residence of duly recognised Friars Minor. 

St. Francis never had more than twelve disciples at 
RivotortOi the eleven who went with him to Rome, 
and Fra Silvestro, the first priest of the Order, who 
joined him after the return from Rome, and was there- 
fore the first postulant received into the Order after it 
became an Order, or in other words was the first subject 
to join the Order of Friars Minor. That there were 
only twelve we are expressly told by Saint Bonaven- 
ture : ^^ Post haec pusilli gregis pastor Franciscus ad 
sanctam Mariam de Portiuncula duodenarium ilium 
fratrumnumerum^ superna gratia praeeunte^ deduxit.''^ 
And from this fact we may deduce another fact otf 
capital interest, if not of capital importance. There is 
a very famous story how Francis dismissed one of the 
brethren from the Order, addressing him as ** Brother 
Fly," because he prayed little, ate well, refused to work 
and was ashamed to beg. This circumstance we know, 
on the authority of the Speculum Perfectionis^ took 
place at Rivotorto. M. Sabatier's large version of the 
Spec. Per/. J probably compiled in 1318 (and certainly 
not written in 1227 and entirely by Fra Leone as the 
learned critic so positively affirms), is a book that 

' Leg*. Maj. Cap. IV § 5. I quote from the edition of the Franciscan Fathers 
of St. Bonaventures Collegre at Quaracchi, near Florence (1898), and printed 
under their supervision in the CoWege press. This fine and scholarly work 
deserves to become the definitive and standard edition of the Legend. It has 
been collated with twelve codexes, and costs but the modest sum of one 
Italian lira. It would be a matter of the greatest convenience if all scholars 
were to adopt it in quotation. 
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6 THE FIRST FRANCISCAN CONVENT. 

must be used with the greatest caution. But the sad 
fate of Brother Fly is also recounted in the first com- 
pilation of the Spec. Perf. discovered by P. Lemmens 
and put together soon after the year 1277.^ I there- 
fore think that the Speculum may be trusted here, more 
especially as the incident, suppressing the name of the 
place where it happened, is mentioned in the Vita 
Secunda of Thomas of Celano (2 Cel. Ill 21). I 
translate from M. Sabatier's edition, Chapter 24. ** In 
the early days of the Order, when the brethren lived at 
Rivotorto near Assisi, there was one among them who 
prayed but little and worked not at all, who refused to 
go out a-begging and ate well.'° The Blessed Francis 
seeing this, knew by the Holy Spirit that he was a 
carnal man, and said unto him: *Go thy ways. 
Brother Fly, for thou desirest to eat of the labour of 
thy brethren" and to be idle in the work of God, like 
the idle and barren drone that neither gains aught nor 
works, and eats of the labour and produce of the good 
bees/ And so he went his way, and because that he 
was a carnal man, he neither sought mercy nor found 
it."" 

As I have said, Francis had but twelve disciples at 
Rivotorto, so Brother Fly must have been one of them. 



9 Documenta Antiqua Franciscana edidit Fr. Leonardus Lemmens O.F.M. 
Pars II. Speculum Peifectionts (Redactio I). Quaracchi, 1901. Cap. Ill p. 
27. The *' Incipit " of thb version of the Speculum informs that it was '* com- 
pasitum ex quibusdam repertis in scriptis sancti fratris Leonist socii beati 
Francisciy et aiiorum sociorum ejus, quae non sint in legenda communi, " So that 
not the whole even of this slender work may be attributed to Fra Leone. 

'^ It puzzles me to know how the unhappy brother can ever have eaten well 
in such a place as Rivotorto, where Thomas of Celano assures us there was 
ever a plentiful lack of all necessaries : ** inopia universarum rerum^ saepis* 
sime omnis pani desiituH salts contenti tapis ^v." / Cel, Cap, XVI, But to 
** eat well " is of course a purely relative term. 

" Like Judas the thief. 

** Like Judas the impenitent. 
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The First Franuscan Convent. 7 

Which of the twelve elect was he? According to 
tradition, Fra Giovanni di Capella, the sixth to be 
received into the Order (Leg. Ill Soc. Cap. IX § 35), 
turned traitor, left the Order and, like Judas, hanged 
himself by the neck until he died {Chron. XXIV Gen. p. 
4. ; Canformitates No. IX Ed. 15 13, 92. a. 2.). Of 
the twelve disciples who were with St. Francis at 
Rivotorto, all persevered unto the end except Fra 
Giovanni, and we are therefore led by the simplest rules 
of induction to the conclusion that he was one and the 
same person as the famous Brother Fly. But there is 
more than this. St. Bonaventure tells us that twelve 
companions left Rivotorto for the Porziuncola with 
the Saint. How may this be, if one of them had already 
left the Order? According to tradition {Conf. VIII 
Ed. 1 513, 44 a. 2.) the brethren elected a Matthias for 
their lost Judas, an Englishman ];>y the way, Guglielmus 
de Anglia. How constantly modern critical research 
confirms tradition, at least in its substance. From the 
facts that I have here so baldly exposed, we may draw 
the absolutely positive conclusion that one of the 
original twelve disciples of St. Francis left the order 
at Rivotorto, and that another was received in his 
place. But all this is somewhat of a digression from 
my subject, though any fact relating to the first 
Franciscan Convent cannot fail to be of interest to us. 
Looking down from Assisi upon the glorious 
Umbrian plain, two churches rise conspicuous, the 
great dome of Santa Maria degli Angeli, which shelters 
the little church of the Porziuncola, and the spire of 
Santa Maria di Rivotorto which assuredly contains 
some remnants at least of the original ^' tttgurium ab 
hominibus dereltctum,'' and in any case marks the 
spot of the first residence of the Friars Minor. The 
first church of Rivotorto was begun at the end of the 
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8 THE First Franciscan Convent. 

sixteenth century. It was entirely destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1854, when the building that the 
traveller now sees was erected in its place. Two or 
three Observantin writersi and notably the talented 
author of the ** Secoli Serafici,"'^ have strenuously 
and with great ability combated the view that the 
church of Santa Maria di Rivotorto marks the actual 
spot or contains any remnants of the original hut. 
Their views have been warmly championed, and again 
with great ability, by the popular non-Catholic 
biographer of St. Francis, M. Paul Sabatier. The 
Italian translation of the ** Vie de St. Fran9ois " 
contains, what may not be found in the original French 
edition, a special dissertation on the subject, which has 
also been published separately.'* I will therefore deal 
with his pamphlet because it is likely to be more 
readily accessible to my English readers than the 
ponderous and rare tomes of the Observantin writers 
on this subject. 

M. Sabatier does not deny then that the hut in 
question was situated at a place called Rivotorto, but 
he places Rivotorto at, or very near, the old Leper 
Settlement which lay about half way between the 
Porziuncola and the modern church of Rivotorto. 
The two little churches of the Leper Settlement, San 

>3 (« Secoli Serafict, owero Compendio Cronologico della Storia Francescana 
&c" Florence, 1757. See pp. 5 & 6, and Appendices II, III, IV, & V, where the 
question '* contra " is threshed out fully and with much ability. The book 
was published anonymously. M. Sabatier, upon I know not what authority, 
attributes the authorship to Ottavio Spader, Bishop of Assist. Spader was, no 
doubt, in sympathy with the author's views, and I believe encouraged the 
publication, but I think that there can be no doubt that the author was Fra 
Bonaventura da Decimo. It is attributed to him in the late Gaetano di 
Giovanni's Franciscan Bibliography, p. 109. (Girgenti, 1883) See also Fra 
Marcellino da Civezza's '* Saggio di Bibliografia Sanfrancescana" (Prato, 
1879) No. 680, p. 568. 

M « Dissertazione sul primo luogo habitato dai Frati Minori &c. " Rome 
Loescher, 1896. pp. 24. 
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The First Franciscan Convent. 9 

Rufino d'Arce and Santa Maria Maddalena, still 
exist, and are plainly discernible from the heights of 
Assisi. If his contention were correct it would follow 
that Catholics have for centuries been lavishing 
devotion and sentiment upon a spot which had no 
connection with St. Francis. M. Sabatier, I readily 
believe, is of altogether too superior a cast of mind to 
derive any satisfaction from the thought, but perhaps 
he does not sufficiently realize that the baser sort 
among the Church's enemies would rejoice in any 
such apparent humiliation of the Faithful, and a little 
expression of regret at being compelled by inexorable 
truth to demolish, would have come gracefully from 
him. No doubt he knows, as well as we know, that 
they are ignorant of the broad views of the church, 
or of the infinite condescension of Almighty God. 
Least of all do they know thkt Catholics are no 
formalists. If a Catholic has in good faith paid 
devotion to a shrine that hto-iieeri erroneously located, 
cannot God Omnipotent accord him all the merit 
of having venerated the actual spot? The enemies of 
the Church, in combating the Church, do not realize 
that they are fighting against a God, all goodness, all 
love ; a God of infinitely familiar condescension ; a God 
whose institutions cannot be shaken by human frailty 
and infirmities. 

Still I hope to shew that the Observantin and 
Sabaterian contention is without foundation. The 
main argument is derived from Fra Francesco Bartoli's 
** Tractatus de Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula,*' 
written about 1335.'* Fra. Francesco says of the first 

'5 First published by M. Sabatier himself, Paris, Fischbacher, 1900. »A 
splendid bit of scholarly editing", and to my mind by far the most satisfactory 
of all M. Sabatier's contributions to Franciscan literature. The publication 
was undertaken by him to shew that he bad been in the wrong in regarding 
the Porziuncola Indulgence as mythicaL 
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10 The First Franciscan Convent. 

Franciscan Convent (Cap. II, p. 4) : ^^ et locus tile est 
ultra Sanctam Mariant per spatium parvi miliaris 
juxta Hospitale leprosorum. '* Now the modern Church 
of Rivotorto is certainly more than a *Mittle mile," 
whether Roman or English, from the Porziuncola, and 
is indeed about three-quarters of a mile distant from the 
Churches of the Leper Settlement. But surely the term 
juxta is purely relative. Fra. Francesco, quoting 
Thomas of Celano ( Vita Prima\ goes on to say : 
^^ Recolligebat se beatus Franciscus cum ceteris juxta 
civitatem Assisi in loco qui dicitur Rigus Tortus.** If 
he can describe Rivotorto ^s juxta Assisi, from which 
it is distant about two miles, why may he not, describe 
it diS juxta so well-known a spot as the Leper Settle- 
ment, from which it is distant less than a mile ? M. 
Sabatier would seem to insist upon reading a proxime 
into this juxta^ but there is not the slightest warrant 
for doing so. It is true that Bartoli places Rivotorto 
at a *' little mile ** from the Porziuncola, and here M. 
Sabatier, following the author of the *' Secoli Serafici,*' 
makes a point worthy of consideration. But is there 
any subject on which the human mind is more vague 
than distance? There are certain miles which on certain 
days seem two miles and more, whereas two miles, 
measured by the eye from a height, will seem like one 
mile. I protest that looking down from Assisi, 
Rivotorto seems no more than a mile from the 
Porziuncola, and I suspect that Fra Francesco, who 
lived in the big Convent up there, arrived at his 
measurements in much the same rough and ready 
fashion. P. Luigi Palomes places the distance at a 
kilometre ;'^ P. Pierre Bovet,'^ if I remember right, 

«* " Storia di San Francesco d'Assisi *' Palermo, 1873. VoL I, p. 149. 
'7 *' Saint Francois et son tombeau g^orieux." Foligrno, 1882. I have not 
the book by me to refer to at the time of writing^. 
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The first Franciscan Convent. 11 

does the same. M. Sabatier estimates the Umbrian 
mile at 1480 metres, or say 16 18 yards. Now a ** little 
mile " is less than a mile, but the Churches of the Leper 
Settlement are more than 1500 metres from the 
Porziuncola on M. Sabatier's own shewing. If, 
therefore, Fra. Francesco were really a model of 
accuracy in his measurements, he should have written 
"big mile" and not ** little mile.'* But another point of 
importance must be borne in mind, when endeavouring 
to estimate the mile of an Italian mediaeval writer, and 
that is not to ascertain what the mile was in the district 
he is writing about, but what the mile was in the part 
of Italy from which he hails. Thus to a Sicilian, a 
mile was 1485 metres, to a Bolognese 1900 metres, to 
a Piedmontese 2469 metres, and these measurements 
each would have in his mind, when writing in general 
terms of a mile, just as I, a Britisher, when writing 
that Leghorn is distant eleven miles from Pisa, have 
English miles and not Tuscan in my mind. The mile 
of the Papal States was 1489 metres, and Fra. 
Francesco Bartoli was certainly an Umbrian, but Assisi 
did not in his day yet belong to the Papal States. 
Who can say then, with precision, what distance he 
had in his mind when he spoke of a ^' little mile" ? 
But really, given a strong and ancient tradition in favour 
of the spot, his **parvum milliare,'* whatever it was, 
seems to me to lose all the apparent weight of its 
significance. (Take note in passing of an important 
point, that Bartoli's reference to Rivotorto proves 
that the whereabouts of the first Franciscan Convent 
was well known in 1335, and that devotion to the place 
had not then died out, as some have contended.) Then 
at the modern Rivotorto, as the name implies, there is 
a winding rivulet, whereas at the Leper Churches 
there is only a straight ditch running up towards the 
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city. Surely this simple fact settles the whole question 
from the common-sense point of view. 

There is the further fact that the ** Hospitale 
Leprosorum " was not a single building, but a settle- 
ment of small houses and huts ('^almost a little city," 
M. Sabatier calls it),'* which may very well have been 
scattered so far as to come even very near to the rivulet of 
Rivotorto. That St. Francis and his disciples tended 
the lepers assiduously while they lived here there can 
be no question, but not for that reason is there any 
necessity to believe that he actually settled in their 
midst. M. Sabatier is confident that the hut at 
Rivotorto was a dependency of the Leper Hospital, 
because the Three Companions, recounting the 
departure of the first Franciscans therefrom, say 
(Cap. XIII) : Reliquerunt igitur dictum tugurium ad 
usum pauperum leprosorum, trans f erentes se ad Sanctam 
Mariam de Portiuncula.'' Yet what is more natural 
than that St. Francis should have suggested that the 
hut on the banks of the Rivotorto, distant only three- 
quarters of a mile from the Leper Churches, would 
make a suitable residence for poor lepers ? M. Sabatier 
accepts as a rendering of ** pauperum leprosorum," 
** poveri leprosi ** or the unhappy lepers, whereas the 
real translation is ** leprosi poveri,'* or lepers who were 
poor. '9 He thus entirely misses the tender solicitude 
of the Saint's object, which was to provide a gratis 
residence for poor lepers. I have a sincere admiration 

«« Op. cit. p. 10. 

*9 Op. cit. p 12. On page 15 he actually speaks of the hut toui court as a 
*' tui^rium ad usum leprosorum," leaving' out the *' pauperum" altogether. 
The liberty thus taken with the text of the Leg. Ill Soc. is most misleading to 
(he reader, for it is made to convey the idea that the hut was a leper hut." 
Again on page 21 he speaks of the hiit as having been '* restored " to the use 
of the lepers, when there is not a shred of evidence to shew that it had ever 
been used by them. Methods such as these only serve to make us suspicious 
of the whole argument. 
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for much of M. Sabatier's work. I highly appreciate 
the stimulus which he has given to Franciscan studies ; 
but this brilliant and unfailing assailant of tradition 
does occasionally arouse a sentiment not un-akin to 
annoyance at the necessity to which he is constantly 
putting the Old Guard, of producing dull and dry works 
of defence, like the present, which not a soul will be at 
the pains to read. The attacking side always enjoys 
favour in the popular estimation, if only for its brilliant 
and entertaining discharge of shells ; that these for- 
midable missiles. do no damage, is only known to those 
in the citadel. 

On entering the Church of Santa Maria di Rivotorto, 
we are immediately confronted by a low building 31 
feet long by 19 wide (I take these measurements from 
M. Sabatier's ** Dissertazione''). The building is 
divided into three parts : on the. right a little room 
known as the ** Stanza del letto di San Francesco,'* in 
the centre a chapel with altar, and on the left another 
little room known as the ** stanza del fuoco " (** Secoli 
Serafici " p. 105). It has been given out, in the best of 
good faith, that this building was the original ^* tug-^ 
urium ab hominibtis derelictum^** the first Franciscan 
Convent that is to say. I cannot myself believe it. 
Thomas of Celano ( Vita Prima Cap. XVI) says of it : 
^^ locus ille tarn angnstissimus^ erat^ utin eo sedere, aut 
quiescere vix valerent. Now it is obvious that thirteen 
people can lie or sit in a room 31 feet by 19 with a 
certain amount of comfort. What then is this little 
building sheltered by the modern church of Rivotorto ? 

I think the question admits of a simple solution. 
We know as a positive fact that a certain Fra Francesco 
Saccardo, in the year 1455, obtained the license of the 

^ Note the superlative. 
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Vicar General of the Bishop of Assisi to build a chapel 
or Majestas with an altar for the celebration of Mass, 
at the ** Ponticello di Rivotorto."" That the building 
inclosed in the modern Church is the chapel of Fra 
Francesco Saccardo, there can, I think, be no reasonable 
doubt; Observantin writers most readily admit the fact ; 
and there is good evidence for knowing that the country 
folk in the neighbourhood at the end of the sixteenth 
century spoke of this chapel as the ** Maest^ di 
Saccardo/' My contention is that the chapel was 
built to mark the spot of the original tugurium^ some 
remnants of which may possibly be incorporated in its 
structure. Why else should a Franciscan friar have 
sought to build a chapel on the banks of the Rivotorto? 
The little room on either side of the chapel proves that 
it was no ordinary wayside majestas^ but was to be 
placed in the care of, and officiated by, hermits. The 
presence of hermits is eloquent testimony to the great 
sanctity of the place," and what place in Rivotorto 
could be more sacred than the original habitation of the 
Friars Minor ? That the chapel at least marks the 
spot of the tugurium seems to me abundantly proved 
by the following fact : the Friars Minor Conventual, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, decided to inclose the 
chapel within a church, and in preparing the founda- 
tions a stone was found under the pavement of the 
right-hand cell, bearing an inscription which states that 
the Blessed Aegidius Capocci (who died some time after 
1270; not to be confounded with St. Francis' third 



** The License is reproduced in extenso in Vol. II pp. 602-603 of the 
** Apolo^a per I'Ordine de' Frati Minori " Lucca, 1750. Note that there is a 
bridg-e over the rivulet just by the modern church. 

" To this day the Chapel of the Stigtiata, on Mount La Vema, is officiated 
by 6ve hermits who are placed in special chargfe of the holy spot. They do 
not form part of the community of the great Convent, and say the divine office 
among themselves. 
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companion, the great ecstatic), and the Blessed Conrad 
of Offida (oblit 1306), lived here a long while in the 
peace of God.^ It is true that this stone bears the 
signature of Fra Niccola Sebenico, a contemporary of 
Saccardo's, but it at least proves that in 1455 some 
habitation of holy memories stood upon the spot. The 
fact of the stone being found in the cell known as the 
*' Letto di San Francesco," inclines me to believe that 
that part of Saccardo*s building marks the actual spot 
of the tugurium. 

M. Sabatier is nothing if not original. But origin- 
ality is valueless in historical studies, unless based upon 
well proven fact. In the **Dissertazione'* (p. 10) he 
starts the theory that **the first friars had, in a sense, 
from the beginning, two houses, the house of work and 
the house of prayer, the Hospital and the Sanctuary, 
Rivotorto and Santa Maria degli Angeli.*' And 
further on he says that ** the centre of their spiritual 
life was, from the very first, the sanctuary of the Por- 
ziuncola." This is but the purest phantasy. There 
is no doubt that the friars did much work among the 
lepers near Rivotorto ; no doubt also that they went 
over to the Porziuncola from time to time, chiefly, I 
should suppose, for their masses of obligation and 
communions ; but that Rivotorto was exclusively a 
"house of work,*' and still more that the Ponziuncola 
was at this time **the centre of their spiritual life," is 
a poetic fiction. St. Bonaventure, speaking of the life 

33 <'Collis Paradisi Amoenitas &c/* by Fra Francesco Maria Ang^eli, Min. 
Conv. Lib. I p. 91., and "Secoli Serafici" p. 102. The following' is a copy of 
the inscription : 

Hicjuxta sinuosum Rivum B. Aegidius Assisien. A» F, Canradus Offi- 
danus de Pictno, more patrum^ in sinum Dei quieverunt quam plurimum. 
Ita F. Nicolaus h Sebenico Dalmata. 
I venture to translate *^ more patrum" as 'Mike the first twelve fathers of 
the Order." 
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at Rivotorto (Cap. IV) says : ** Vcicabani entm ibidem 
divinis precibus incessanter/* And he goes on to say 
that their prayer was mental rather than vocal, for 
they were still without breviaries, and meditated instead 
day and night upon the book of the cross of Christ ; and 
he also tells us that it was here that the brothers asked 
the Saint to teach them how to pray. We are therefore 
led to the positive conclusion that Rivotorto about 
this time was the centre of both their active and 
spiritual life, and, what is so essential to the spiritual 
life, that it was here they inflicted upon themselves all 
their terrible voluntary mortifications (See on this point 
I Cel. Cap. XVI). 

I have said that the bombshells of the anti-tradition- 
alists do no harm to those within the citadel. But the 
discharge of their mortars does appear to blind and 
deafen those without. Miss Duff Gordon has recently 
published an interesting and capitally compiled guide 
to Assisi,** throughout the whole of which the influence 
of M. Sabatier's novel theories is most conspicuous. 
**The large modern church of Rivotorto," she says, 
''built to inclose the huts that St. Francis and his 
companions are supposed to have lived in while tending 
the lepers, has been proved without doubt by M. Paul 
Sabatier to have no connection whatever with the Saint. 
.... It is impossible here to enter into all the argu- 
ments relating to this disputed point, but I think the 
authority of the best and by far the most vivid of the 
biographers of St. Francis can be trusted without 
further comment^ and that we may safely believe the 
hut of St. Francis, known as Rivotorto, lay close to 
the present chapels of San Rufino d'Arce and Santa 
Maria Maddalena.'* (p. 93.) Now M. Sabatier is not 
the best of the biographers of St. Francis, for his 

«♦ •♦ The story of Assisi " by Una Duff Gordon. Dent, 1900. 
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portrait is fanciful and subjective (^^ amoindri, 
diminu6, a I'usage des libres penseurs rationalistes/'as 
M. Theodore de la Rive has justly said)/* Nor is the 
gift of vivid description any guarantee of accuracy of 
statement. Yet because a brilliant and popular writer 
has said that the modern Rivotorto does not mark the 
spot of the original Rivotorto, another talented 
writer, who shews much sympathetic insight and inde- 
pendence of judgment, tells her readers nothing what- 
soever of the things that may be seen at the modern 
shrine. Surely a shrine that has been believed for 
centuries to mark a famous place merits description, 
even if it can be proved that it does not stand upon 
the original spot. 

But I am wearying the reader, and hasten to draw 
rein. The conclusion of the whole matter then is that 
not one scrap of reliable evidence has as yet been 
produced to warrant us in rejecting the belief of ages 
that the modern Church of Rivotorto rises over the 
spot where Francis founded his first Convent in an 
abandoned hovel, and until further evidence is forth- 
coming, the Catholic pilgrim may, with confidence, pay 
all the devotion due to a place enshrined by so many 
holy and heroic memories. 

Montgomery Carmichael. 



« "Saint Francois d'Astise," Paris, Plon-Noumt, 1901. p. 139. 
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** ^VflHO on earth, or for that matter in heaven, is 
V\H' Dame Petronilla?** I fancy I can hear the 
impatient reader exclaim, as he sees the above title. 
This of course supposes that the Downside Review has 
impatient readers, which as far as I know is an 
assumption not warranted by facts. But if it has even 
one such, he would probably go on with his self- 
interrogations much as follows : ** What, in the name 
of her holy patroness* little fish, did Dame Petronilla — 
whoever she was and always supposing that there was 
such a personage — what did she want to keep a book 
of accounts for at all ? and of what possible interest 
can her money concerns be to us, or to any mortal 
man ?'* Impatient reader, I will try and explain. 

Dame Petronilla was an old nun, and when I say 
* old,* I do not refer to her age so far as years go, for 
on that point I have no definite information. I suspect 
she was young ; but even if I knew she were not, out 
of delicacy I should pass that point lightly by. But I 
mean **old** in regard to the time when she lived, 
which is now well-nigh five hundred years ago. The 
interest she has for me and I hope will have, before I 
have done, for at least some of my readers, is that in the 
old book of scrabbly accounts before me she affords us 
just a glimpse into the natural and human side of 
Convent life in England a century and more before the 
catastrophe which overwhelmed Monastery and Convent 
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in the dark days of the sixteenth century. This glimpse 
—not behind the grille, for there were none then — but 
into the cloister, afforded by these time-worn papers and 
their faded entries is, it must be confessed, slight enough 
in all conscience ; but then when all is dark, or when 
we know so very little as we do about English Con- 
ventual life in pre- Reformation days, any light however 
dim, or any indication however slight, can hardly fail to 
be a welcome addition to our knowledge. 

For what do we know about the matter at all ? 
Beyond the delightful picture we get of the nuns of 
Kington in old Jacques* recollections as recorded by 
John Aubrey, and the portrait of the prioress who 
" Was so charitable and so pitous . . 
And al was conscience and tendre herte,'* 
in Chaucer's tales, I know of very little that tells us 
anything about the nuns of old Catholic England ; of 
the simple, hard, yet happy life they led in their 
cloistered homes, and of the ample charity they dis- 
pensed to all in their immediate neighbourhood. 

But to return to Dame Petronilla. Her family name 
(or was it that of her birth place ?) was Dunwich, and 
in keeping her accounts she had as assistant and auditor 
another nun, Dame Katherine Midelton. Their Con- 
vent was Grace Dieu in Leicestershire — the only 
religious house of Augustinian nuns in England. The 
scanty but picturesque ruins of their old convent may 
be seen still not far from the present Cistercicm Abbey 
of Mount St. Bernard, and quite near to Grace Dieu 
Manor House, well known to all Catholics as having 
been in our days the home of Ambrose Phillipps de 
Usle. The convent was founded in Charnwood Forest 
by Lady Roesia de Verdon in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and it is said that the boundary of 
the garden, made by the Sisters to resemble that of 
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Grethsemane, may still be traced with a little trouble. 
Wordsworth wrote several of his poems in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and thus describes the situation of the 
old nunnery as seen, or rather not seen, from Coleorton 
some few miles away : 

" Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound 
Rugged and high of Charn wood's forest ground 
Stand yet, but, stranger, hidden from thy view, 
The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dicu." 

Our guide books, of course, ascribe the destruction of 
the convent in 1539 to the fact of serious complaints 
having been made of certain irregularities on the part 
of the inmates. Most people now-a-days know how to 
estimate these "complaints'* at their right value, pro- 
ceeding as they did from the visitors of Henry VIII., 
who having been sent for the purpose of finding evi- 
dence of irregularities to justify the intended spoliation, 
of course found them. In the special case of this 
convent of Grace Dieu we have subsequently the direct 
testimony of the country gentlemen of Leicestershire, 
that the fifteen nuns of the rule of St. Austin then in 
the establishment, and whose good name had been so 
vilely traduced by the King's emissaries, were all ** of 
good and virtuous conversation and living," and that 
their presence in the wilds of Chamwood Forest was a 
blessing to the neighbourhood. 

We are, however, as I have indicated, concerned with 
the convent of Grace Dieu in much earlier days; a 
century and very nearly a half before its final destruc- 
tion in 1539. Dame Petronilla and Dame Katherine 
kept their accounts of the establishment in this old 
paper book *'from the Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in the first year of King Henry 
v.," for four years: that is from 14 14 to 14 18. I think 
I am right in describing the book as ** the little account 
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book/' for although a friend suggests to me that it would 
be better to caJl it now-a-days ** Petty cash book/' and 
although judged by modern standards the money would 
be small enough to be entitled ** f)etty,** I find that the 
parvum agrees in the latin with librum^ and has no 
reference to the money at all. In point of fact the 
volume in question, though simple enough in its style 
of book-keeping, presents in reality the general accounts 
of the house. Probably, Dame Petronilla would have 
opened her eyes very wide indeed at the present system 
of elaborate checks and counter-checks devised to exer- 
cise the brains and possibly the patience of modem 
procurators, and "double entry*' and such like 
mysteries would probably have seemed to her a useless 
expenditure of time and nerve-power, and hardly con- 
sistent with the religious simplicity ascetic writers had 
taught her to cultivate. Her system is simplicity itself: 
so much received for such a thing ; ordinary or extra- 
ordinary ; so much spent and on what ; that is all. 

In one point, however, this careful nun does not 
hesitate to take a considerable amount of trouble. I 
wonder what a procurator would say to-day, were he 
asked to give the ages of all the live stock under his 
care ! Dame Petronilla would have been quite able to do 
so at any moment, for from time to time she enters in, 
not indeed the birthdays of the cattle and pigs, but their 
ages. In 14 15, for example, which by the way was the 
ever memorable year of Agincourt, this is her ** tally " 
of all the pigs in the keeping of the herd, Nicholas 
Swon (or should it be Swine ?) 

*'5 boars, i.e. — ^two aged three years, two aged two, and one 
aged one ; ten sows, ue. — nine at three years, and one aged one ; 
forty-one small pigs a year, and thirty six months old ; ten full 
grown pigs, and ten porcellt lactantes sub matrihus or sucking 
pigs." 
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Pork, it is clear, must have been one of the chief 
articles of food for the nuns and their retainers, since 
there are frequent notices of pigs transferred from the 
farm to the larder; on two occasions during the four 
years. Dame Petronilla chronicles the death of a good 
many of the convent pigs from disease. Their stock of 
cattle appears somewhat large at first sight, till one 
remembers that with one thing and another there were a 
good many mouths to feed in this establishment. Thus 
in one year we find a list of two and thirty cows, ** three 
of which had not * calved'; three bulls, i6 steers, 22 
heifers and eight bull calves.'' Besides this there were 
twenty seven yoke-oxen under the care of their driver, 
and twenty-nine calves, one of which on the account-day 
is noted as having, since the making of the list, gone to 
the cook to furnish forth the conventual dinner. At this 
same time, Henry Smyth, the outdoor bailiff, gives in 
the account of Henry the shepherd, which shows that he 
had 103 ewes and 52 lambs under his pastoral charge. 

The revenue of the convent consisted chiefly of the 
rent of lands and buildings and the sale of produce, 
timber and such-like. Thus we have the rent of a farm 
at Belton put down as ;^2i 17s. gd., this being the 
largest item in the receipts, and indeed a very large 
item in those days for any farm rent. From another parcel 
of land, besides the rent, one year Dame Petronilla and 
her assistant. Dame Katherine Midelton, account for the 
price of 16 quarter of lime at gfd. the quarter. Roger 
Dan, the miller, pays a rent of ;^5 13s. 4d. for the mill 
at Belton, and at the same time there is another receipt 
for *'half a hundred merkefish and twelve stone of 
cheese.'* Besides these and other similar sums which 
are entered under the heading of ** ordinary," we find 
such " extraordinary " receipts as £i for 24 ash trees, 
and a few shillings for the skins of lambs that had been 
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used in the kitchen. Another year we see that lOO kids 
were sold at 2s. each, and that there was a sale of hurdles 
and faggots about Shrovetide. Thirty stone of wool one 
year was purchased by one Thomas Hunte, a neighbour, 
who, by the way, had his two daughters evidently at 
school in the Convent ; once there was a sale offish from 
the mill down at Belton, and it brought into the nuns* 
exchequer over £(}. 

The mention of Thomas Hunte's daughters leads me 
to remark that there is evidence in these accounts of 
other children being under the care of the " White 
Ladies *' of Grace Dieu. Thomas Hunt appears to have 
paid at the rate of 1 7s. 4d. for each of his two children, 
but as it is expressly stated that it was for their food 
only, probably their education was thrown in without 
consideration. Lady Beaumont also had a daughter in 
the convent, for which she and her Lord undertook to 
pay;^2 13s- 4d. a year, but when Dame Petronilla last 
made up her accounts, or rather in the last account we 
have from her pen, the good nuns had only got £2. 
Lord Beaumont, however, was evidently too great a 
personage to be reminded of the missing 13s. 4d., and 
the convent authorities evidently desired to stand well 
in his favour. They fed him well, for instance, when he 
came to see his child; for on one occasion Dame 
Petronilla gives some of the expenses of his entertain- 
ment. These included, besides i^. for " i shoulder le 
molton,'* and 8d. for two lambs, an almost unique pay 
ment for two fowls for the gentleman* s table. We seem 
to recognise, in this slight glimpse of the relations 
between the convent and the neighbouring gentry, in 
regard to the education of their children, a corroboration 
of one of the laments made at the general dissolution, 
that their destruction was a terrible thing for those who 
had hitherto made use of them for this purpose. For 
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according to Robert Aske, the leader of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, one of the reasons why the Yorkshire people 
strongly resented their overthrow, was because ** in 
nunneries their daughters were brought up in virtue.'' 

Another practice revealed by these old accounts was 
that of people coming to stop at the convent for the 
celebration of some of the greater feasts. Thus for one 
*' All Saints' day," Mary de Ecton, Joan Villers, and 
the two daughters of Robert Neville were lodged and 
entertained by the nuns. These visitors eventually made 
an offering for the hospitality shown them; as for 
instance, on this very occasion each of the Neville ladies 
paid 5s. and Joan Villiers 6s. 8d. The last named lady 
was at Grace Dieu no less than four several times in the 
year 14 18, and each time left behind a similar offering. 
At another time Giles Jurdon paid 7s. for the board of his 
daughter during the week of Pentecost, when she 
probably came to visit her sister, who, known as Dame 
Elizabeth, was a nun in the convent. Roger Roby 
also, who was apparently the father of Dame Alice, was 
entertained by the nuns twice in the year 14 16, and gave 
an alms of 6s. 8d. at one visit and 13s. 4d. at the other. 
It may be of interest to give a list of the nuns at this 
time living in Grace Dieu. They were fourteen in 
number, exclusive of the Prioress, and their names were : 

Dame Margaret Kempston, Prioress. 

Dame Alice Mortimer, Sub-Prioress. 

Dame Margaret Twyford. 

Dame Philippa Jake. 

Dame Alice Dunwich. 

Dame Katherine Midelton. 

Dame Anne de Norton. 

Dame Alice Roby. 

Dame Margery Witham. 

Dame Katherine Pounce. 

Dame Alice Prestwold. 

Dame Elizabeth Jurdon (originally put 3rd|. 
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Dame Petronilla Dunwich (originally put 5th). 
Dame Elizabeth Hakulthorp. 
Dame Alice Powtrell or Pouncstrell. 

The spiritual needs of this community were, of course, 
ministered to by a chaplain. He is generally called 
" Sir William,*' but on one occasion he apf)ears as ** Sir 
William Granger, or Norwich.'* He was paid 38s. 4d. 
a year as his stipend, and this was to include 6d. as the 
price of a pair of gloves. On certain occasions, as on 
the greater feasts, Sir William had other clerical help, 
such as that of •* Henry the Chaplain " and the ** Parson 
of Hatherun." It is not uninteresting to notice that the 
nuns' little present for the services of these reverend 
gentlemen was, it would seem, delicately handed to them 
in purses purchased for the/purpose. They had also the 
ministration of an " extraordinary " confessor, a certain 
Friar William Young, and to him was given is. 8d. for 
the expenses of his journey each time he came to the 
convent. Something additional was, of course, bestowed 
on him when, as in 14 18, he remained to help in the 
Holy Week services. At times, not very frequently, 
"My Lady," the Prioress, entertained the clergy at a 
little simple banquet ; I do not mean merely /ed them, 
for that of course the convent always did with true 
hospitality, but dined with them. Yes, that is the right 
expression, according to Dame Petronilla ; she does not 
say when they ** dined with my Lady," but when ** my 
Lady dined with them." As for example, when she 
notes on the Sunday within the octave of our Lady's 
Assumption in the year 1416 : **a sucking pig for the 
table of my Lady, because to-day she dined with the 
Vicar." 

I have forgotten to say that Dame Petronilla and her 
understudy Dame Katherine made up their accounts 
from Sunday to Sunday, as far as expenses are 
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concerned, so that in running through the pages it is 
possible to form some idea of how these good mediaeval 
nuns lived. I do not think that the most captious critic 
could charge them with feasting on the ** fat of the 
land/' or with much indulgence in the luxuries even of 
those primitive days. There is one peculiarity, however, 
in these otherwise excellent accounts, which rather 
interferes with a full knowledge of the feeding arrange- 
ments at Grace Dieu. The sisters did not think it 
necessary to enter among the payments the value of the 
farm and garden produce they consumed, beyond the 
cost of sowing and gathering into their barns. How- 
ever, we know that they must have eaten bread and 
made use of the exceedingly few vegetables and pot- 
herbs that were then ever grown in the gardens of 
England, so we may take these as additional to the 
** food-stuffs** shewn in the accounts as paid for. A 
few examples will be sufficient to give the reader an 
insight into the general commissariat arrangement at 
Grace Dieu in the early fourteenth century. These are 
the first entries among the expenses written by Dame 
Pet ron ilia when she started as ** Treasurer** — I think 
she calls herself so in one place — after the Feast of the 
Purification, 14 14. 

" For two Sundays after the Purification purchased two small 
pigs price 6d. For house food during the time of Lent £Z 6s. 8d. 
For seventy hard dried fish for the same time lis. 6d. A calf 
bought for the convent for Quinquagesima Sunday (Shrovetide) 
9d. Four small pigs for the same day 9d. Beef bought for the 
same day 20d. Mustard bought at Ashby Id. Cheese bought on 
Friday in Sexagesima week 5d. Thomas Fene for 2 quarters of 
red herrings for Lent 12d. Nicholas Swon (the swine-herd, as the 
reader may remember) 2d. for catching two small pike at the 
sluice.'' 

The Lenten arrangements for feeding the natural man 
and woman from Ash Wednesday to Easter Sunday in 
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those hardy and robust days are enough to turn our 
refined and educated stomachs, even to think of. 
Eggs, to a certain limited extent, no doubt these good 
religious had, although, on the principle before explained, 
we do not find them mentioned, except as included in their 
natural producer, the domestic hen. But beyond this, 
during all this penitential time, the staple of food, here 
as everywhere throughout England, was salted and dried 
fish. Conger, green fish, ling and codling, stockfish, 
wealing or whiting and mackerel are among those named 
in Russell's Book of Nurture as the usual Lenten food. 
How tired the mouth of even the most ascetic religious 
must have got of the taste of salt fish, however much 
it was disguised with mustard sauce, or, as on great 
festivals, ** baken, dressed and dished with white sugar 'M 
— ** Oh to think of it ! Oh to dream of it !'* — No wonder 
the rising generation in those primitive times were 
warned by Russell to look carefully upon what they ate 
for fear they might light on some richly unsavoury 
morsel ; and **of all manner salt fish,** he says "look 
ye pare away the pele (skin) before beginning upon it.** 
No wonder that after six weeks of salt herring, stockfish 
and such-like our ancestors in the cloisters could look 
forward with gusto to the time-honoured Easter-day joke 
of " the devil on horseback," or a split red-herring 
riding as a jockey on the back of a duck, perpetrated by 
the convent cook. 

Lent, however, is naturally not a fair sample of the 
food supplied to the Grace Dieu nuns, so let me take 
the page of expenses for Easter week. Here it is. 

*' A stall fed ox 16s. 1 pig from the farm. 3 small pigs price 
14d. 1 calf price 2s. Almonds and rais (raisins) 12d., and for 
Friday 150 fresh herrings and a stockfish (i.e. cod) 2s." 

The almonds and raisins were a great luxury to the 
good sisters and only on few other occasions during the 
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four years of Dame Petronilla*s housekeeping does this 
extraordinary expense occur ! We cannot help thinking 
too with what pleasure the nuns must have welcomed 
the change of fish diet on the Friday in Easter week. 
Two shillings was in those days a great sum to pay for 
any article of food, but the fresh sea fish must have 
been scarce enough in Charnwood forest before the days 
of railroads. ** White herring fresh, if it be seaward 
and newly caught, with the roe white and tender/* says 
an old authority, **is toothsome food," and the Book of 
Nurture tells ** the young idea*' how best to prepare it 
for his elders* eating. 

'^ The white herring by the bak a brode ye splat him sure. 
Both roe and bones voyded, then may your lord endure to 
eat merily with mustard." 

We need not linger further over the food supplied to 
the sisters. One week is very much like another, and 
the changes are few and far between. It is not often 
that the accounts show such expenses as ** paid to the 
wife of James the miller for twelve chickens for the table, 
1 2d*' — spring chickens too they must have been, for 
they were eaten on Low Sunday. One All Saints day, 
by the way, the nuns had four geese, for which the price 
paid was three pence each, and one Christmas day their 
table was supplied from the farm with nine fowls — 
gallinae is the I^tin, which I fear means a hen, though 
not necessarily, I hope, an old and tough one. At any 
rate they ate them, for we are told they had seven at 
their dinner, and the other two were reserved to furnish 
forth their supper. Pork, beef, veal and fish, these 
were the ordinary dishes supplied. Mutton, curiously, 
though not altogether rare, did not app>ear very fre- 
quently in their menus, and lamb I think is only named 
as a dish at one of my Lady Prioress* little banquets ; 
although the receipt for *Mamb-skins sold from the 
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kitchen/' shows that it was not altogether unknown to 
the common table. Probably these nuns were **good 
house- wives," in the best sense, and preferred to get 
all they could out of their flocks in the shape of wool 
&c., rather than eat tender but tasteless and immature 
mutton. 

It should be remembered that in the commissariat of 
Grace Dieu was evidently included the feeding of the 
retainers of the conveilt, as well as that of the nuns. 
These domestics were many, and were fed certainly as 
well, and sometimes apparently better than were the 
ladies themselves. I have the names of two and twenty 
men-servants and eight women who were retainers of 
the convent, and their wages, or "rewards'* as they 
are called, are stated in the account book. They vary 
very considerably, from 26s. 8d. paid to one Henry 
Smith, to 2s. 6d. bestowed on Hirdeman ; and among 
the women the difference ranges from 22s. 6d. paid to 
Isabel Botelor, to is. 8d. to Matilda Gerrard. Henry 
Smith, named above, seems to have been a sort of 
factotum, a real treasure and excellent servant. He is 
called bailiff in one place, and was no doubt of a higher 
standing than most of the others. Whatever there 
was to be done, inside or outside the house, it is evident 
that no one but Henry Smith could see to it properly. 
The frequent mention of his name by Dame Petronilla, 
makes me think of other faithful servants and friends I 
have known, who have served and loved a modern 
monastery we wot of, not less truly and loyally than 
Henry Smith did Grace Dieu five centuries ago. 

Beside their wages, these retainers of the Augustinian 
dames had their cottages and clothes looked to for 
them by the convent bursar. Thus before the autumn 
work of cleaning the land and sowing the winter corn 
commences, we find a record of ** twenty-four pairs of 
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shoes " given out, which are charged to the Convent 
account at 2s. 8^. — not the pair, but the two dozen. 
This sum would appear, perhaps, ridiculously small, 
even for those days, had we not some reason to think 
that the leather for making them was provided to the 
local cobbler from the convent store ; for on one 
occasion Dame Petronilla notes that she paid 8d. for 
tanning fpro albacionej the skin of a horse, bought of 
Robert Harston. Whether it was the skin only that 
was purchased for the purpose, or whether the horse 
was a sort of typical ** Apocalypse '* who had served 
even to the last, history relateth not. Another present 
from the nuns to their workpeople, in view of these 
autumn works, the cost of which appears in these 
accounts, was a pair of gloves to each of the thirty men 
and women about to be engaged in the weeding and 
ditching and hedging ; as for their clothes, these were 
all made on the premises from the raw material. Thus 
in one year we read : 

" Paid for the spinning of six scrore (bundles) of linen flax, 5s. ; 
paid for weaving the three score ells of linen cloth from the same, 3s. 
4d. ; paid for woofing and warping three and twenty ells of woollen 
cloth, 6s. 2d. ; paid for spinning twenty lbs. of wool at l^d. the 
pound, 2s. 6d. ; paid for dyeing twenty-seven ells of cloth blood 
red, at 4d. the ell, 7s. 8d. ; paid for spinning woollen cloth for 
ordinary livery, lid** ; and so on. 

All this evidently was for the clothes of the entire 
establishment, including the men and women who 
worked on the farm and in the laundry, the kitchen, and 
the bakehouse &c. 

Curiously, as it seems to us perhaps now, each of the 
nuns had a maximum allowance of 6s. 8d. a year for 
clothes. It taught them, no doubt, to look after the 
articles of their dress with care and thrift, better than if 
the white woolen tunic, scapular and veil, woven from 
the produce of their own flock of sheep, and the still 
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whiter linen whimple spun from the flax and made inte 
good sound doth by their own hands, or at least under 
their own direction, were to appear to drop from the hand 
of Providence without reference to cost. One or two 
curious entries seem to show that friends sometimes 
gave the annual sum allowed for the clothing of some 
of the nuns. Thus one year William Roby paid ** for 
the clothes of his relation, Dame Agnes Roby*'; and at 
another time Margaret Roby brought the 6s. 8d. for 
the same purpose when she came on a visit. One 
interesting little bit of knowledge about the work of the 
nuns is conveyed in a brief entry of receipt. It is clear 
that these ladies were good needlewomen, and their 
work must have been exceptionally excellent, when a 
cope was purchased from them by a neighbouring 
Rector for £\o. 

The indication that these accounts give us of the 
farming operations of the Grace Dieu nuns is sufficient 
to make us wish that Dame Petronilla had been a little 
more explicit ; still we are grateful for what she has 
given us, and from it we learn about the crops, and 
their sowing, and weeding, and gathering, the stacking 
of the wheat, and oats, and peas, and the thrashing 
out of the grain. Thus we have the wages of Adam 
Baxter and his wife, and the wife of Robert Harston 
for weeding thirty acres of barley. These had each, 
by the way, a pair of gloves given them before 
they were set to the task, and the entire work cost the 
Convent los. 3d. Three men beyond the usual farm 
staff were ordinarily employed in cutting the grass, 
and in making and stacking the hay. In the general 
harvesting, men and women were employed in the fields, 
and, be it remarked, their labour was paid for at the 
same rate. What are called the autumn works — the 
harvesting and the subsequent cleaning of the ground — 
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seem to have lasted about seven or eight weeks, and 
were begun soon after the feast of the Assumption of 
our B. Lady. It is curious, and not uninteresting, to 
find the Irish over harvesting in Leicestershire in the 
15th century ; yet so it is, for we have Mathew Irishman 
and Isabel Irish named, together with Edward Welsh- 
man, as engaged in the fields of Grace Dieu in 141 5. 
Altogether, I notice that the cost of the extra labour in 
the autumn works amounted up to nearly £\o^ a large 
sum indeed in those days. 

Besides payments of extra money for the harvesting 
and regular work, we have some indication of the kindly 
way in which the good nuns recognised the services of 
their dependents on special occasions. In the lambing 
season, for instance, Henry, the shepherd, was given 
2d. ** for his good service and care of the sheep,** and 
John Stapulford the same sum ** for looking after the 
lambs before their weaning,** whilst John Warren for 
** fold-hurdleing ** was rewarded with a shilling ; and 
to take another instance of a somewhat different kind, 
the convent bailiff at Kirkby, one Richard Marston, 
was given a purse, as a sign that the nuns appreciated 
his care of their property. One chance entry shows 
that when the sheep were being sheared, the labourers 
were given extra meat for their meals, since Dame 
Petronilla gives i6d. for a calf to feed them specially, 
on a day when evidently she and her sisters in religion 
were eating fish in the convent refectory. 

A word must now be said about that very necessary 
item in the accounts of every well-regulated religious 
house, ** repairs.** These seem to have exercised the 
two bursars of Grace Dieu very considerably. The 
special trouble evidently began with the roof of the 
house. In the first year of their stewardship they had 
in, of course, Robert the slater, and I am sorry to say 
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his little bill was only partly met that twelve month. 
All during Lent, he and his ^^ butty" were at work 
mending holes, and I suspect making others. From 
the house his ministrations extended to the cloister. I 
hope that I am not unduly defaming Robert's memory 
by suggesting that tiles let fall judiciously from the 
main roof may have, in some measure, accounted for 
some of the holes in the cloister roof that next required 
his attention. Then came the gutters all over the 
establishment, which stood in urgent need of attention, 
as gutters in monasteries and convents always appear 
to do, even in our more civilised days. Next it was 
found that the church must be looked to ; and before 
this was over, the dependents had come to the conclusion 
that whilst all this repairing was, as it were, in the 
wind, and Robert the slater was about with his **butty,'' 
and his material upon the ground, it would be a pity 
not to renovate their cottages a bit. Poor Dame 
Petronilla must have been well nigh distracted at the 
thought that Robert the slater — who, by the way, did 
more than roofing, and seems to have been a jack-of- 
all-trades, though loose tiles were his forte — that Robert, 
I say, having once secured a foothold in the establish- 
ment, had come to stay. But she gave in with 
exemplary resignation, at least I like to think so, and 
whatever she said and whatever she thought, the 
dependents had their cottages repaired, or what was 
the same thing, received money to pay for their own 
little job. Taking one thing with another, more than 
;^io went in this way during the first year of the 
procuratorial reign of Dames Petronilla and Katherine. 
Among the workmen that haunted Grace Dieu 
in these days, and who if there is any fitness in 
things so far as ghosts are concerned, ought to be 
found haunting the ruins to-day, was one called 
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Richard Hyrenmonger. He came, we learn, from 
Donington, and the accounts prove that he must have 
had a good store of all kinds of nails and keys and 
bolts, judging by the variety he was able to produce. 
Under him worked John the Plummcr, or rather two 
Johns the Plummers, senior and junior ; and, like 
modern plumbers are wont to do, they appear to 
have plagued Dame Petronilla and her assistant with 
their constant tinkering at the pipes and drains of the 
establishment. **John senior" and **John junior," 
for example, had six days at mending *Me pype," for 
which they were paid 3s. 4d. ; but apparently it was 
not much more than a botch, for just after this *Me 
pype " misbehaved itself again, and Dame Petronilla 
had to purchase a new brass pipe to bring the water 
to the door of the great refectory, and the two Johns 
were at work again. Of course Richard the Iron- 
monger always found a lot of work for himself on the 
farm, so that, what with one thing and another, Grace 
Dieu must have been a very comfortable inheritance for 
his heirs and assigns. When the dissolution of the 
monasteries came, if his descendants had not already 
retired on the earnings of their ancestors, they must 
have been pretty well disgusted at the depravity of 
Henry VHI. in depriving them of their birthright of 
making the most of the good ladies at Charnwood 
Forest without compensation of any kind. 

Among the miscellaneous manners and customs of 
the good nuns of Grace Dieu which are recalled to us 
in these faded papers of accounts, very few of course 
can find place here. One such is the yearly visit of 
the candle-maker to prepare the tallow dips for the 
dark winter evenings. We see the preparation made 
for his coming in the purchase of tallow and mutton 
fat to be used for rush lights and cresset lights, which 
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must have done hardly more than make visible the 
darkness of a winter evening and an early winter 
morning' at Grace Dieu. My Lady Prioress ap- 
parently had an oil lamp of some kind, and we read 
of special candles for the wash-place and at the door 
of the refectory &c. Talking of winter, I wonder 
whether it is imagination which makes my eyes think 
they see evidence in these accounts of Dame Petronilla's 
cramped fingers and chapped hands in the winter season. 
Whether there is actual evidence or no, I am pretty 
certain they must have found it difficult enough to 
note down their expenses, sitting in their cold and 
draughty cloisters during the winter months. I have 
never ceased to wonder, ever since I first thought about 
the matter, how it was possible for our English ancestors 
in religion to exist at all during the cold season in the 
open cloisters of our northern monasteries. I suppose 
they had some means of warming themselves, for we 
read of a travelling tinker being employed upon 
mending a chimney to the hall fireplace in Grace 
Dieu, and probably the good nuns were burning 
logs from out of Charnwood somewhere or other, at 
which the ladies could occasionally thaw themselves ; 
but for all that it makes me cold to think of the poor 
things. I would note, too, that there is no mention 
of fuel, as far as I can remember, except on one occasion, 
when our friend Richard the Ironmonger insisted on 
having some coal purchased for him ; but this was only 
that he might heat a ploughshare that had got out of 
shape. 

Another most important matter in mediaeval times 
was the annual salting of the winter provisions which 
took place in every establishment. On St. Martin's 
day, November nth, the mediaeval farmer considered 
seriously what was his live stock, what was his store 
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of hay, and how long the one could be kept by the 
other. The residue of the stock had to go into the 
salting tub for the winter food of the family and depen- 
dents. So at Grace Dieu we find the purchase of salt 
entered in the accounts to be ready for the great 
operation. On one occasion also Dame Petronilla, 
** when a boar was killed," — whether by accident or not 
does not appear — had it spiced as well as salted, and it 
was no doubt served up on great occasions for a 
special delicacy in the common refectory. 

I could go on for a long time trying to focus the 
lights that come to us from this account book and 
bring to our knowledge little and if you please, gentle 
reader, trifling traits in the daily lives of these good 
nuns. But, if any reader has followed me so far, I 
must not weary him and so destroy the effect of the 
picture I have tried to sketch by overshading, or too 
many and elaborate details. Sufiice to say in conclu- 
sion that the Grace Dieu nuns, as I see them, were 
charming, peace-loving ladies ; good practical Christian 
women, as all nuns should be ; taking a personal 
interest in the welfare of their tenants and dependents ; 
occupied, over and besides their conventual and religious 
duties, in works of genuine charity. They taught the 
daughters of the neighbouring gentry, as we have seen, 
and were not too exacting in requiring even what had 
been promised as the annual pension. They en- 
couraged ladies to come and join them in celebrating 
the festivals of the church, and out of their small means 
they set aside a not insignificant portion for the care 
and clothing of sick in their infirmary ; whilst they 
found out of their income not less than eight corrodies 
— or pensions— which cost them £^ 7s. 4d., or more 
than five per cent, of their annual revenue. Of their 
work we have already spoken. They grew the wool 
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and spun it and wove it into cloth, not only for their 
own clothes, but for those of their retainers ; whilst a 
chance entry of receipt reveals that they were indeed 
skilled in a high degree in ecclesiastical embroidery. 
That they were not guilty of ^* dilapidation" of their 
house their extensive repairs prove ; and that they 
cared for their lands and farm buildings must be obvious 
from the purchases made and the items of expense in 
connection with every kind of agricultural implement.. 
They took their burden in common ecclesiastical 
expenses ; contributing their quota of 3d. towards the 
expenses of the Procurator cleri of the district to 
Convocation. They were peace-loving, if we may judge 
from the absence of all law expenses, save and except 
one small item for an appearance at the local marshal's 
court, and whether even this was for themselves or for 
one of their tenants and what it was about, does not 
appear. As it was only 2d., it could not have been 
much to interfere with the general harmony which 
apparently existed in the neighbourhood. They lived 
too, I am glad to record, within their income, which 
was more or less ;^I03 13s. 6d. a year. It is true that in 
the first year, owing probably to the exceptional attack 
of the **repairing-disease*' with which the nuns were 
visited, they went somewhat beyond their means. 
The sum was only slight, being but £,1 iis. lo^d. ; 
and I am pleased to be able to add that ^^out of love 
of the nuns,'* and **to relieve the house of anxiety," a 
lady paid the deficit, making — I won't say her cheque, 
but — her gift: £^ 12s., without being too particular 
to the three half-pence. 

Dame Petronilla and Dame Margaret ! how little you 
could have thought, when you penned your simple 
accounts, that they would have given such pleasure 
to an old monk five hundred years after your time ! 
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How little you could ever have dreamed of the 
pleasant light your jottings would have thrown on 
so many of your doings and your little ways ! You 
were kind, prudent, charitable souls, of that I am 
certain, and if you might at times have used better ink 
than you did, I am willing to think that was a point of 
holy parsimony. And if you might have given here 
and there just a little more information on certain points, 
you are willingly forgiven and more than forgiven 
so far as I am concerned, for what you have done. 
Your souls, oft so troubled and vexed by the many 
cares incidental to the office of a conventual Martha, 
have long doubtless been in peace, and your spirits are 
I am sure, no longer vexed by Richard the Hyren- 
Monger and the two Johns, the senior and junior 
plumbers. What would you think, could you to-day 
revisit the scene of your former labours and cares ? 
The old home you evidently loved so well is past re- 
pairing now, and not even the kindly help of that old 
servant and friend of the convent, Henry Smith, could 
avail to sugges^t the best way of setting about repara- 
tion. The past is gone for Grace Dieu, but did I know 
where I might find the place where your bodies are laid 
at rest, I would gladly visit the spot and offer a prayer 
for two whom I have learnt to regard, through their 
old account book, as my personal friends. 

F. A. Gasquet. 
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CATHOUC CHAPELS ROYAL UNDER THE 
STUART KINGS- 



IV. THE LATER YEARS OF CHARLES H. AND THE 
REIGN OF JAMES II. 



MiTH the death of Henrietta Maria in 1669 we 
enter upon the most obscure period in the 
history of the Catholic Chapel Royal. True, we have 
for a moment about this time an exceptional amount 
of light thrown upon the subject by the lengthy reports 
made to the Holy See by two envoys, who came for 
the purpose of ascertaining exactly how matters really 
stood in England, and especially of deciding the 
question whether or not the time was now ripe for 
appointing Lord Philip Howard, or some other 
ecclesiastic, to the general charge of affairs throughout 
the country with the title of Vicar Apostolic. But 
after this momentary light has died away, we are left 
for the remainder of the reign almost without any 
direct information at all. Pepys, who till now has 
been so useful, now fails us altogether, and he leaves 
no successor. During the persecution which resulted 
from the religious fabrications of Titus Oates, catholics 
and others were no doubt unwilling to commit to 
writing information which might be used against 
themselves, and we have therefore only very slight 
indications to guide us as to the precise course of 
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events. But in 1669, before this storm had arisen, we 
have a very full account of the Queen's Chapel at St. 
James' in the Travels of Cosmo III. of Tuscany who 
visited England in that year. His account is so full 
and interesting that it seems best to quote it at length, 
for it is by far the most detailed account we have of 
the Chapel at St. James' in its best days, and it is, 
moreover, very little known. 

''The Queen's Chapel is a small church, comprehended within 
the royal palace of St. James*, not very remote from the other 
palace of Whitehall, with which it communicates by means of a 
large park, enclosed on every side by a wall, and containing a 
long, straight and spacious walk intended for the amusement of the 
Mall, on each side of which grow large elms, whose shade renders the 
promenade in that place infinitely pleasant and agreeable. . . The 
church in question is situated in a remote part of the palace, on 
the left hand in respect to the principal entrance ; it cannot boast 
any exterior appearance or show, and to get at it you must pass 
from the court into a small passage, at the end of which is a door, 
opening into a small court, which connects the apartments of my 
Lord Philip Howard, Grand Almoner to the Queen, with the 
church. At the entrance of the church are two lateral chapels, of 
which that on the right is dedicated to the most blessed Virgin, 
and in it her Majesty recites the rosary on holidays, when she is 
present at divine service. Over the door, in the middle of the 
wall, which rises from the floor as high as the cieling, is a glass 
window, where her Majesty stands whenever she comes from the 
palace of Whitehall, her usual residence, to the chapel to be 
present at mass or vespers. In the inside of the church there is 
only one altar, which stands in front and is richly adorned. Upon 
it, in a pix covered with a canopy of the usual colour, is kept the 
most holy Sacrament, and on the top of this is the cross ; there is 
no other painting or image. In this church the Queen enjoys the 
free exercise of the Catholic religion, which was granted to her in 
the stipulation made and confirmed on occasion of the marriage 
treaty .... and a great number of masses are celebrated 
daily for the convenience of the catholics who resort thither. 
Some Portuguese Capuchin Friars perform the daily service of the 
chapel ; there are eleven of them in all, who live in a small 
convent, built at her Majesty's expense and attached to the church. 
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Besides these there are six Benedictine monks, two Portuguese 
preachers, her Majesty's confessor, Father Antonio Femandes, 
three almoners, viz., Bishop Russel, Father Patrick and Father 
Emanuel Fereira, and Dr. Thomas Godden, Treasurer of the 
chapel ; all of whom, together with the musicians and others 
belonging to the chapel, are under the superintendance of my 

Lord Philip, Grand Almoner Me alone is permitted 

to walk through the streets of London in the ecclesiastical habit 
of an Abb^, for which he has obtained a dispensation, although he 
is a religious of the order of Saint Dominic ; the others, laying 
a^de their religious habits when they walk through the city, wear 
the dress of seculars. All these persons are obliged to assist at 
the service of the chapel when her Majesty is present, particularly 
on the holidays prescribed by the church, both at Mass and 
Vespers ; these are sung in the upper choir by the Capuchin 
Friars, and very frequently by the musicians of the chapel, who 
are all Italians, their master being Matteo Battaglia of Bologna ; 
all the religious before named being present in the church, and 
arranged round the altar on benches, both on the Epistle and 
Gospel side. The Grand Almoner also has his seat there, which 
is an elevated one, and on which he sits clothed with the rochet, 
gown and stole."' 

Not much can be added from other sources to this 
picture, which is by far the fullest which has come down 
to us. A few additional details, however, are given, 
as we have already said, in the report of the Abb6 
Agretti, sent to the Holy See in December, 1669, and 
in that of the Abbe Airoldi which was made at the end 
of the following year.* From these we gather that the 
Benedictines were ** living, in common, in a house 
near the chapel," and the other priests apparently 
independently. Processions were made every first 
Sunday of the month, 

'*of the Host and of some relics, in the vicinity of the chapel, and 
in sight of the heretics, who at first made some noise about these 
processions. The maxim of Father Howard is always to gain 
some point of liberty in the matter of ecclesiastical functions, as 

> Travels ofCosfH» III. London 1821. 

' Both are printed in part in Brady's Episcopal Succession in England^ III. 
pp. 108—127. 
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was done in the processions, and to let the heretics cry out a 
little, because, as he says, they end by keeping quiet." 

The chapel at Somerset House had been closed after 
the death of the Queen Mother, and the French Capu- 
chin fathers returned to France. This was a very 
serious loss to the Catholics of London, for Somerset 
House was by far the most conveniently situated 
and the most largely attended of the few Catholic 
churches then tolerated. There was a scheme 
therefore in 1670 to hand over the palace to the 
Portuguese Ambassador, Don Francesco de Melo, and 
to re-open the chapel for public use under this pretext ; 
but whether or not this was done, the Queen herself 
determined a little later to move her own Court to 
Somerset House and to make the chapel there her 
own in lieu of the one which had so long served her 
for this purpose at St. James'. The palace was 
prepared accordingly for her, and she took formal 
possession of it on the 30th May, 167 1, taking all her 
ecclesiastical retinue to live with her there, and leaving 
the chapel and friary at St. James' empty and dis- 
mantled. ^ Never before had the prospects of the 
Catholic religion in England seemed more hopeful 
than at this moment. The King himself and the 
Duke of York were both known to be well affected, 
though it was not known exactly how matters really 
stood with them ; and two at least of the principal 
ministers, Arlington and Clifford, were of the same 
way of thinking. The penal laws no doubt still 
existed, but were scarcely ever put in force, and indeed 
were already being sensibly relaxed, the Declaration 
of Liberty of Conscience issued in 1672 allowing 
liberty to Catholics to exercise their religion, so long 
as this was done only in private houses and not in 

3 state Papers, May 30th, 1671. 
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any kind of public church. Almost immediately how- 
ever all was changed ; the exemptions already granted 
were withdrawn, and a fresh persecution began, as 
keen and as prolonged as any which had been endured 
in the preceding century. The cause of this rapid 
change in the position of affairs was that the fact of the 
conversion of the Duke of York to the Catholic faith 
became public property, and the nation went wild with 
unreasoning terror at the thought that a catholic king, 
the founder of a Catholic dynasty, would, in all proba- 
bility, sit once more upon the English throne. 

It was very early in 1669 that the Duke of York, as he 
tells us in his autobiography, first came to think that the 
Church of England was not the true Church of Christ. 
He sent for Fr. Simons, a Jesuit and a very learned 
man, and laid his doubts before him, with the result 
that he made up his mind *^ to use all the endeavours 
he could to be at liberty to declare himself, and not to 
live in so unsafe and so uneasy a condition.'' He had 
for a long time known that his brother. King Charles 
H., was a Catholic at heart, though he dared not 
disclose his views ; so he went at once to him and 
told him how matters were. Charles received him 
very kindly and told him that he too was anxious to 
declare his true sentiments. A meeting was accordingly 
arranged on the 25th Jan., 1669, at the Duke's lodgings 
in St James' Palace, to which Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, Lord Arlington and Sir Thomas Clifford 
were also invited, and there the King told them what 
he intended to do. He said ^* how uneasy it was to 
him not to profess the faith he believed, and that he 
had called them together to have their advice about 
the ways and methods fittest to be taken for the settling 
of the Catholic Religion in his kingdoms, and to 
consider of the time most proper to declare himself ; 
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telling them withal that no time ought to be lost." 

He expected great difficulty in bringing about what 

he desired, but said that 

*' he chose rather to undertake it now, when he and his brother were 

in their full strength, and able to undergo any fatigue, than to 

delay it till they were grown older, and less fit to go through 

with so great a design. This he spake with great earnestness, 

and even with tears in his eyes, and added that they were to go 

about it as wise men and good Catholics ought todo."^ 

The immediate result of this meeting was the secret 

alliance with France, and the war with Holland. 

Dr. Lingard, when discussing Charles' conduct on 
this occasion, suggests that he was not in earnest, but, 
being the most accomplished dissembler in his domin- 
ions, was deliberately deceiving both Louis of France 
and the Duke of York. Here he seems to show less 
than his usual acumen, and to misread the character of 
the king. Charles had been convinced years before 
this that the Catholic Church was the only true one, 
and had he been so fortunate as to have lived in other 
times, or in a less prominent position, would probably 
have lived a much better life within her fold. But he 
knew that to avow his opinions probably meant the loss 
of his throne, and so he continued a miserable and 
dissolute life, with a conscience never at ease and with- 
out the restraints of religion, condemned to participate 
and to feign belief in the solemn religious acts of a 
Church with which he had no sympathy and whose 
ministrations he judged sacrilegious. Now and again 
he plucked up courage and made an effort, as on this 
occasion, to free himself from the bonds he found so 
hateful, and though in the event he did not persevere 
but fell back into a meaner slavery than ever, there is 
no reason to think that for the moment he may not 
have been perfectly sincere and in earnest. The 

4 Autobiography of James II.; quoted in Clarke, Life of James II, I. p. 440 
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characters of the two brothers were summed up very 
brilliantly by Lord Clarendon, when he said of them 
that ** Charles could if he would, but James would if 
he could." In nothing is the difference more marked 
than in their dealings with the Catholic religion. 
That Charles could have become a Catholic, if he would, 
was true of him at least from the time of the Battle of 
Worcester, but he lacked the will to face the inevitable 
results of doing his duty. James was much longer 
in being convinced ; but the moment he saw his way 
clear his decision was taken, and he resolved that 
whatever the result might prove to be, he would be a 
Catholic if he could. That resolve, honourable to him 
as it certainly was, lost the crown of England to the 
Stuart dynasty, brought untold disaster upon Catholics 
in England, and almost plunged the country into all 
the horrors of civil war. 

These results, however, did not show themselves at 
once. James's absence from England in command of 
the fleet rendered it unnecessary for his conversion to 
be made public, and for some little time no suspicions 
even were aroused, though before very long events 
happened one after another which set people talking, 
and gradually brought the nation into a perfect frenzy 
of alarm. The first of these was the death of Anne 
Hyde, the wife of the Duke of York and daughter of 
Lord Clarendon. It became known that she died a 
Catholic, and had rejected the proffered ministrations of 
the Bishop of Worcester. She died on 31st March, 1671, 
having been received into the Church quite privately, 
and apparently without the knowledge even of her 
husband, by one Fr. Hunt, a Franciscan, in August, 
1670. In December, 1672, the Duke of York was at 
Court and it was evident to the King that if he did not, 
as was customary, receive Holy Communion in the 
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Anglican Church on Christmas Day, the fact that he 
had become a Catholic would practically be public 
property. He therefore sent Lord Clifford and Lord 
Arundel of Wardour to the Duke to do all that was 
possible to persuade him, — but, as might have been 
surmised from James* character, quite without success, 
for ** they found the Duke not to be moved in his reso- 
lution of not going against his conscience." From 
this it would seem that even yet James's actual recep- 
tion into the Church had not taken place, or at least 
was not known to the king ; though, of course, his 
mind had practically been made up long before this. 
His absence from the altar was observed, just as the 
king had feared, and was taken as proof positive of the 
rumours which were everywhere spreading. The im- 
mediate result was the Test Act introduced in March, 
1673, ordering that all who held office under the Crown 
should receive Holy Communion in the Anglican 
Church within one month or at once resign their offices. 
This Bill passed the Commons just before Easter, in 
fact upon Easter Eve, March 29th, and the greatest 
excitement prevailed in consequence to see whether the 
Duke would or would not present himself with the 
king for Communion on the following day. Evelyn 
went on purpose, and was terribly shocked and upset 
when he found that the Duke was not there. ** It 
gave,'* he tells us, ** exceeding grief and scandal to the 
whole nation that the heir of it, and the son of a 
martyr for the Protestant religion, should thus apos- 
tatize. What the consequence of this will be, God 
only knows, and wise men dread." 

After this scandal, the passing of the Test Act 
followed as a matter of course, feeling running so 
high that the king dared not refuse his assent. By 
this Act James, who could not comply with the test 
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required, a test practically identical with that still re- 
quired of the Sovereign at his accession, though now- 
a-days of no one else, was forced to resign the post of 
Lord High Admiral ; and the popular alarm was enor- 
mously increased when Lord Clifford, the Lord High 
Treasurer, was also obliged to refuse to comply. Not 
unnaturally, people lost their heads and began to 
suspect Jesuit intrigues and Popish plots in all kinds 
of unlikely places, a state of mind which was not 
altered for the better by the news which reached 
England in October of the same year that the Duke of 
York, about whom people had suspected nothing of 
the kind, since he had never left London, had been 
actually married by proxy on September 20th to Mary 
the young daughter of the reigning Duke of Modena, 
who was of course a Catholic. Up to that moment 
people had comforted themselves with the thought 
that even if James should survive his brother, and so 
there should be a Catholic King again upon the throne, 
it could not in the nature of things last for very long ; 
and after him would come his daughter Mary, herself 
a staunch Protestant, and married to one like herself 
utterly beyond suspicion of any Popish leanings. Now, 
however, there seemed to be every prospect of a son 
being bom to James by this second wife, whose right 
to the throne would, of course, take precedence of that 
of his two elder daughters by his first wife. There 
would in that case be a Catholic dynasty to rule over 
a nation at heart entirely Protestant. 

It is necessary to bear all this in mind to understand 
the history of the Chapel Royal in the sad and gloomy 
period upon which we are now entering. Matters 
which had looked so light and hopeful for Catholic 
prospects in England only so recently as 1673, now 
bore a darker aspect than at any time since the days of 
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Elizabeth and James I. People were full of appre- 
hension and vague fears, ready to believe any story, 
however improbable, and to support any measure, 
however tyrannical and unjust, if only Catholics were 
to be the victims. The moment produces the man, 
and Titus Oates, of infamous memory, was the natural 
product of the circumstances of the hour. 

The change that had taken place was made clear to 
James and his newly wedded duchess from the first. 
The marriage articles had stipulated for a Catholic 
chapel at St. James' Palace, where the duke had his 
apartments and held his court. He had naturally 
imagined that the chapel which had so long belonged 
to the Queen, and which now stood empty and unused, 
would be handed over for that purpose. Charles, 
however, was more prudent than to allow this. The 
opening of a second public chapel at such a time 
would have raised a storm of which no man could tell 
the end. He therefore caused the Queen to claim this 
public chapel as her own, by virtue of her marriage 
treaty, though she had no use for it, and forced James 
to content himself with a private chapel fitted up some- 
where within the palace. No tradition seems to have 
survived as to the exact place where this chapel was 
located, but it seems to have been only an ordinary 
large room. Prudent as the resolution undoubtedly 
was, it gave great offence to the Duke of York, who 
considered his bride to have been slighted, and a 
coolness which lasted for some years was thereby 
caused between himself and the Queen. 

Two Benedictine fathers, taken from among the six 
who were chaplains to the Queen and who were then 
at Somerset House, were now assigned to serve this 
chapel of the Duchess of York. The two chosen were 
Fr. Lionel Sheldon and Fr. Nicholas Poss. 
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Lord Philip Howard, the Queen's High Almoner at 
Somerset House, was the next victim of the Protestant 
outcry. He had allowed a book of devotion to be 
published which had in it the papal indulgences 
granted to the Confraternity of the Rosary. This 
book, 'Jesus^ Maria^ Joseph,' was written by two 
Benedictines, Frs. Anselm Crowther and Vincent 
Sadler, and published under the initials A.C. and 
T.V,, at Amsterdam. It does not quite appear how 
Fr. Howard was concerned with it, except so far as he 
was the recognised head of the Catholics of England. 
He was, however, threatened by the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor with a prosecution for high treason on 
that account, and as in the existing state of popular 
feeling there was no saying what might or might not 
be considered high treason when Papists were con- 
cerned, it was thought wiser that he should leave the 
kingdom, at any rate for a time and until the storm 
should have passed by. He withdrew, Sept., 1674, to 
Bornhem, his own Dominican priory in Flanders, and 
a year or so afterwards was created Cardinal and called 
to Rome by Pope Clement X. He still retained the office 
of Lord High Almoner to the Queen, though he never 
again returned to England. 

To have got rid of Fr. Howard was not, however, 
enough to satisfy the enemies of Catholicism in England. 
They determined to follow up this initial success by 
attacking the position of all the English speaking priests 
at Somerset House and elsewhere in London, and to 
this end persuaded the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other bishops to go to the King and press for a Royal 
Proclamation to effect their purpose. Charles was 
now thoroughly frightened, and ready to agree to any 
measures by which the anger of the populace might be 
allayed and his own position rendered more secure. 
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Accordingly, an Order in Council was issued, in spite of 
James' protests, by which it was commanded, (i) ** that 
the convictions of 'Popish recusants be encouraged, 
quickened and made effectual " ; (2) that ** no person 
of whatever quality . . . presume to say mass in 
any part of the kingdom . . . the chapels of the 
Queen's Majesty and the chapels of the foreig'n minis- 
ters excepted " ; and that anyone ** not being a menial 
servant of her Majesty or of such foreign ministers " 
and who should presume to repair to those chapels 
and there willingly hear mass should be fined 100 
marks and suffer a year's imprisonment ; (3) that all 
Catholic priests born within any of his Majesty's 
dominions ^* except Mr. John Hudlestone, who was 
eminently serviceable to his Majesty in his escape from 
Worcester," were to leave the Kingdom before the 
25th day of March next following, and not to return. 
^^ And his Majesty doth also command all such priests 
. . . . who pretend a privilege to attend upon the 
Queen's Majesty or upon foreign ministers, to depart 
this kingdom likewise by the time before appointed, 
and to leave the court within fourteen days after notice 
of this order."' 

This order effectually rendered the position of the 
English Benedictine Fathers at the Court untenable. 
They were now in a worse position even than other 
priests on the mission, for their names and the fact of 
their priesthood were known to all. They determined 
therefore to leave the Court and to obey the order, and 
accordingly left England at once, and returned to their 
several monasteries upon the continent, leaving behind 
them Fr. John Hudleston, who was expressly excepted 
by name from the operation of the Order, and also 
the two lay brothers Pickering and Rumley, who not 

' Wilkinsy Concilia, iv. 
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being priests were outside its scope. Somerset House 
was henceforward worked exclusively by priests of 
foreign birth. It is not, however, equally clear what 
happened to the two Benedictine fathers in attendance 
on Mary of Modena at St. James's Palace. The 
Duke and Duchess of York are not mentioned by 
name in the order of Council, and probably this 
omission was not accidental. It seems most likely 
that they were by tacit consent allowed to remain, for 
Fr. Sheldon seems to have died at St. James' three 
years later in 1678, and Fr. Poss was still in possession 
of his lodgings there, and apparently of his office as 
chaplain, when King Charles died in 1684, for Fr. 
Gibbon has left it on record that he was dining there 
with him on that fateful night.' The editions of 
Chamberlaynes Notitia Angliae which were published 
in 1675 and 1679 take no notice of the changes intro- 
duced in the Queen's Chapel by this order. The 
English priests and the six Benedictine Chaplains 
appear in the list just as before, and Cardinal 
Howard is duly entered as the head of the Chapel 
and as holding the office of Lord High Almoner to the 
Queen. This looks as if it had been regarded as 
merely a temporary measure, and one which might 
be reversed at any moment, when the fathers would 
at once return to their original positions. The editions 
of 1682 and 1684 do, however, recognise the change 
and give an amended list of her majesty's ecclesiastical 
suite. This list is interesting to compare with that 
given in the narrative of the Grand Duke Cosmo of 
Tuscany. All the English names, including that of 

* See Downside Review^ Vol. XVII. 6. 296. The point has never been noticed 
that it must have been from the small chapel of the Duke of York at St. 
James', and not from the large Chapel which was then disused, that the 
Blessed Sacrament was obtained and brought across the Park to communicate 
the dying King. C r\r\ci\o 
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Fr. Hudleston, have vanished and the services of the 
Chapel were clearly on a much reduced scale. It runs 
as follows : 

'* Ecclesiastical Persons of the Queen's Court. 

Father Christoval del Rosario, a Dominican, is her Majesties 
Confessor. 

Father Paul de Almeida is her Majesties Almoner. 

Father Emanuel Diaz, Treasurer of the Chapel. 

There are two other Preacherses both Portugueses [1684. 
Bento de Lemes, Augustin Lorenzo.] 

Eleven Franciscan Fryers. 

[1684. Miguel Fereira ; a priest.] 

Divers persons belonging to the musick of the Chappel, as 
well Italians as Portugueses, and others to serve at the 
Altars. 

The Principal Organist is that admirable Master of Musick 
Sig. Giovanni Baptista Draghi." 

It is somewhat strange that we do not find Fr, 
Hudleston on the list, but perhaps he may not have 
resided constantly at Somerset House. Or again, it 
may have been judged imprudent to publish his name 
too widely. The name Miguel Fereira naturally 
makes us wonder whether he was the Fr. James Fereira 
who came to St. James' from Portugal in 1676. He 
would probably not have been born within the British 
Dominions, and so would not have been touched by the 
provisions of the order in council which brought about 
the banishment of the English Benedictine Fathers. 
The name is different ; but that in the case of religious 
is sometimes capable of explanation. 

Only once in the dark years which follow have we 
any further glimpse of the doings at the Queen's Chapel. 
This is when, in the height of Oates' plot, Pickering, 
the Benedictine lay brother, was arrested after the 
murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey and charged with 
attempting to shoot the King in St. James' Park. 
He had never fired a gun in his life, and was of 
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conspicuously gentle and blameless character ; but 
nothing availed at that period to save a Catholic 
accused of any crime, and so he passed to his martyr- 
dom on 9th May, 1679. Otherwise an impenetrable 
darkness covers the whole subject until the death of 
Charles II., received into the Catholic Church at last 
on his deathbed by Fr. John Hudleston, the one and 
only Catholic priest of English birth allowed by his 
orders to be at large within his dominions. Truly a 
signal instance of the long-suflFering mercy of God, 
and perhaps of the value of long-continued Catholic 
prayers on his behalf. 

With the accession of James II. brighter times 
dawned for Catholics, and though the headstrong 
course adopted by the King, who now, as always, 
* would if he could,' soon led to his fall and the end 
of the Stuart dynasty, never again have such evil times 
recurred as were the last ten years of Charles' reign. 
The King began at once to practise his religion 
openly, and had Mass said with open doors in his 
little chapel within St. James' Palace. As soon as was 
possible, he re-opened the large chapel and called over 
from abroad a body of sixteen Benedictine monks to 
occupy the friary buildings, which had now stood 
empty for twelve or thirteen years, ever since Queen 
Catherine and the Portuguese fathers had migrated to 
Somerset House. The regular Chapels Royal, both 
at St. James' and at Whitehall, remained of course in 
Protestant hands, but a new chapel was begun at 
Whitehall for Catholic worship,^ and till it should be 
finished, which it was on 2nd January, 1687, a room 
there was fitted up for the King's private devotion, 
and here Mass was said constantly by one or other of 
a numerous body of chaplains, whose head-quarters 

« AutMogmphy of James //., quoted in Clark II. 79. 
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were at St. James*. Father Hudleston remained at 
Somerset House with the Queen Dowager, as she had 
now become, and Dr. Godden came back from abroad 
and took up his old position as Treasurer of the 
chapel. 

An account of this later Benedictine Convent at St. 
James', and of the Fathers who lived there under the 
headship of Dom Austin Howard, has been given so 
recently in the pages of this Review,' that there can be 
little need for us to give it again in full. The sum of 
money paid by the King for its support was ;^I500 a 
year. Its short but not uneventful existence was 
brought to an end by the flight of the King and the 
general outburst of Protestant fiiry which followed that 
event. The building itself escaped unhurt, but was 
soon dismantled, and followed the usual fate of these 
Catholic foundations in being handed over to foreign 
Protestants. The London Gazette^ 31 December 1688, 
notes ** the popish chapel to which the monks belonged 
at St. James*, is being lent to French Protestants ; 
they had prayers and preaching in it on Sunday." 
After the arrival of the Hanoverian King it was 
assigned for the use of the Lutheran members of their 
Court, and became known, as it still is, as the German 
Chapel Royal. It is used now-a-days for Lutheran 
services in German and Danish. 

At Somerset House Catherine of Braganza continued 
to reside in spite of the revolution. The Palace was 
her own property for life as her Dower House, and 
freedom of Catholic worship within it was secured to 
her by the treaty by which her marriage had been 
arranged. But we hear very little of the Chapel after 
this date, and it was evidently judged wisest that its 
existence should not be too openly flaunted in the 

y Vol. xviii, p. 95. 
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public eye. Catherine herself left England in 1692 
and returned to Portugal, but Somerset House con- 
tinued to be her property, and the Chapel remained 
open and of the greatest value to the oppressed 
Catholics of London all through the reign of William 
and Mary and until her own death in 1705. Somerset 
House then reverted to Queen Anne as Crown 
property and the last of the Catholic Chapels Royal 
was finally closed, having existed altogether for a 
period of almost eighty years. 

A. S. Barnbs. 
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HFTER fifty years the incidents of the playnight stand 
out tolerably clear in the accruing haze of school 
life. The long preparation and expectation, the coming 
Christmas holidays, the clean sweep of ordinary routine, 
the public display, the endless possibilities of frolic and 
'fiin made it a landmark in the year. Who can forget 
the bustle and excitement of the night ! The dress 
rehearsal allayed misgivings about the knowledge of 
the text, and the two previous days had chased off the 
incubus of tasks and studies. Christmas Eve found the 
boys roaming over the College Wood with axe and knife 
hacking holly and ivy, and dragging along Green Lane 
huge bundles of evergreens ; the afternoon kept nimble 
fingers busy over festoons for the decoration of the 
royal palace. An early roost allowed some three hours 
sleep before the midnight Mass and Communion : the 
uncanny hour, the music, the ceremonies sent thoughts 
heavenwards and left a lasting mark on the memory. 
After the service the tension relaxed over a merry 
collation of soup and mince pies in the refectory, where 
amid the rattle of tongues and the clatter of plates 
beaming faces told that Christmas had come : two 
o'clock saw all in bed again. The High Mass and 
Solemn Vespers on Christmas day and a sense of 
quietude inspired befitting feelings, and a long sleep 
brought rest and vigour for the work and excitement 
of the morrow. 
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Next morning the agitation betrayed marked symp- 
toms of fuss and flurry, passages of the text were ham- 
mered in and clenched, final touches given to armour, 
dress, or other properties, masters were pestered for 
needless directions and useless instructions. After din- 
ner the excitement fairly bubbled over, boys hurried 
hither and thither, everyone seemed to be out of breath 
and in a flush. Two sharp sections divided the school, 
those with and those without a part in the play. The 
latter obviously did not rise to the same pitch of enthusi- 
asm as the ** artistes," yet they caught the infection and 
were in flutter at the prospect of a night's fiin. Envy 
and jealousy do not worry boys for long, they accept 
the inevitable, they regret that they are **out of it," 
and cherish hopes of being ** in it " next year. Mean- 
while they make the best of the evening, they don their 
Sunday garb, brush their hair in killing style, fill 
pockets with compact dainties from Christmas hampers, 
select chums for the evening, and await the opening 
of the theatre, spying for a chance glimpse of a class- 
fellow in the glory of costume in order to exchange 
grimaces with him. The theatre consisted of gallery 
and pit with an arm chair for the Prior and Bishop if 
present. The gallery constructed of forms and chairs 
piled upon the refectory tables was assigned to the 
boys. With an uproarious scamper over every obstacle 
they struggled for the best seats ; it was a coign of 
vantage with a view not only of the stage but also of 
the audience at their feet, and they fully appreciated 
their position as gods of the drama. The notabilities 
of the village received invitations according to the seats 
at disposal, and as they filed in they faced the running 
commentaries of the gallery. *^ Hulloa Self*' ** Woa 
mare'' ••Will ee have a seat" '^ How be 'ee ? " 
•* Tarley me dear " and other affectionate recognitions 
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were received by them in good humour, and restrained 
from real offence by the presence of a prefect with 
discreet ears. The patronage of the gods was next 
bestowed on the musicians who bivouacked outside the 
stage at the corner on the right. In the days of the 
village bands the musicians were accorded meet 
encouragement by solicitude about their health, their 
figure, their complexion, and personal traits at times 
not too flattering, but when the Bath Hanoverian Band 
conducted by Herr Kopp was substituted it met with 
greater respect and a cordial welcome. When all was 
ready the Prior, perhaps the Bishop, the invited guests, 
and the professors trooped in : the boys rose to give 
them a hearty cheer and settled down to distinguish 
who was who among the guests. 

The audience, seated and expectant, awaited the 
uprising of the drop scene. Upon it in earlier times 
stood the bust of the immortal bard of Avon on a 
grey pillar surrounded by grey niches and grey arches: 
of course he did not speak, but in long intervals 
between scenes he touchingly suggested patience on a 
monument. The Italian landscape which replaced it 
later appealed to other feelings : impatience would be 
out of place when gazing at the restful lake, the 
brilliant sky, the glowing sunshine, the wondrous hues 
on flower and tree and mellowed marble. An encourag- 
ing cheer greeted the opening of the drama. The boys 
scanned every word and motion with eager scrutiny, 
they knew the actors, there was Jack, and little Billy, 
and old Pumpkin. The leaders in the school, 
worshipped off the stage, commanded respect in their 
characters and everything they did was splendid, but 
their own class fellows arrested most attention, their 
appearance was vigilantly expected, their get-up noted, 
their words and phrases remembered, and any oddities 
stored up for future use in the playroonj^.^^ ^ ^s became 
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the gods they supported the applause, not indis- 
criminately chiming in at the wrong time, but they 
waited for a lead, and then if it was to be clapping they 
clapped vigorously, if stamping they stamped with 
decision, if cheering they cheered lustily. The whole 
evening provided unalloyed enjoyment withoutweariness 
or palling ; the intervals between scenes allowed time 
for relaxation and for recourse to oranges and the 
compact dainties. 

The main fascination of the play rested with the 
actors behind the scenes : they were the staple and the 
heroes of the entertainment and had looked forward to 
the night through long weeks of preparation. Early 
in the afternoon a transformation scene took place in 
the dormitories under the eye of a master to prevent it 
becoming too lively. Each stepped into his cubicle a 
Downside student in weekday attire and stepped out of 
it a prince or a messenger, a duke or a murderer, or a 
rank and file soldier jingling the tin scales of his 
armour. They passed down the old stone spiral stairs 
into the old study-room — now the Petre Library — and 
there artists in burnt cork, with a few lines converted 
beardless bashfulness into manly vigour, timidity and 
gentleness into daring and ferocity. The master of the 
revels inspected each of his company, suggested a touch 
here and there in the get-up, and added a caution on 
some weak point in text or action. The dramatis 
persofKB in full costume were at length gathered 
together in the study-room brimful of spirits, laughing 
and talking, quizzing and joking, and frisky with 
antics dear to boys. Just before the bell rang the 
aroma from a can of steaming punch announced its 
presence in the prefect's room, and each actor disposed 
of a jorum to brace his nerves, as if any stimulant were 
needed in the state of high fever. All are now marshalled 
in their places according to the entries, position, and 
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exits previously rehearsed, silence is proclaimed, the 
band ceases to play, the bell rings, the drop scene 
slowly uplifts, and the play starts. The master of the 
revels, as excited as the rest, stands within the wings 
with one eye on his book and the other on the stage, 
prompts a word or grimaces at a speaker as occasion 
requires. The boys delivered their speeches with con- 
fidence and with but little stage fright : the first few 
sentences in the glare of the footlight and the stare of 
the audience might have betrayed self-consciousness, 
but after that more attention was paid to their comrades 
on thestage than to the audience. They fully appreciated 
applause and felt more at home in the sympathy of the 
spectators. The enunciation was clear and distinct, 
emotions and passions were depicted with real feeling, 
and from a histrionic point of view the effect was 
satisfying, for the quality and tone of boys' voices 
compensated for other deficiencies. There was no 
ranting, or ** bellowing and strutting," or even the 
traditional stage walk, for the parts were rather under- 
done than overdone, and lost nothing from a vein of 
naturalness and simplicity that ran through the whole. 
The minor characters were no mere dummies or loafers, 
but spoke with interest and intelligence and by their 
carefully prepared by-play took part in the scenic action 
of the moment. 

Shakespeare invariably provided the repertoire 
according to a custom prevalent from the earliest 
times at Downside. The text suffered much pruning : 
long speeches were curtailed, minor scenes omitted 
where possible, and dubious passages either pasted 
over or scored out with heavy ink. This shortened 
the performance without disturbing the plot, and relieved 
the audience of the less interesting matter. The 
exclusion of females and their conversion into brothers 
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and uncles taxed ingenuity and occasionally distorted 
well-known passages. The change of ** Frailty thy 
name is woman *' into ** Frailty thy name is man " did 
not quite hit the author's meaning. * Donald * 
Macbeth could not absorb attention so completely as 
the unflinching wife, who screwed her husband's 
courage to the sticking place, yet weakly talked in her 
sleep. Poor old Lear lost his daughters in a double 
sense, the miserable pettiness of Goneril and Regan 
missed the exquisitely feminine touch, while the finale 
lost much pathos in the endearments of a Cordeltus 
After all it mattered little for college purposes : the 
elevated thought, the choice diction, the dramatic 
action, the flesh and nerve and sinew were retained, 
and the audience understood. This apparent mysogony, 
however, banished certain plays from the repertoire. 

The setting of the dramas was restricted by limits of 
purse and space. With a confined area and no income 
the theatrical management made the best of it : 
elaborate properties, flies, or floats were out of the 
question^ and new costumes came by chance when any 
actor obtained parental leave for the outlay — perhaps 
two or three in the year. Osric in Hamlet, the Duke 
of Albany in King Lear, and Hotspur in Henry IV. 
might use the same dress heedless of nationality or 
period. As long as the audience could distinguish 
nobles and knights from citizens and messengers much 
of the object of costume was attained. The prologue 
in Midsumntet^ s Night's Dream was needless : 
' ' This man is Pyramus, if you would know, 

This beautiful lady Thisbe is, certain. 

This man, with lime and rough cast, doth present 

Wall, 

This man with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn 

Presenteth moonshine." 
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The programme served for prologue, the costume 
sufficiently declared the character, and the text made 
everything clear, a dramatic kodak, you put on the 
buttons and Shakespeare did the rest. The court scenes 
made a brave display of silk and velvet, spangle and 
braid, varied in tint and alive with the glitter : the 
lithe figures of the boys gave grace to gesture and 
lightness to movement. Battles and single combats 
were weak from a scenic point of view, but always 
excited interest from the drollery of a duel fought by 
clashing iron swords together with much noise, or the 
march past of a brigade of eight to ten jingling tin-clad 
soldiers. Some scenes carried the audience in spite of 
obviously meagre accessories, as Hubert and Prince 
Arthur in King John^ the ghost scene in Hamlet^ 
Edgar and Gloucester in King Lear^ and the sleep 
walking in Macbeth. Altogether it may be an open 
question whether the setting of the play was not nearer 
to Shakespeare's actual performances on his own 
stage than are the magnificent presentments of the 
leading London theatres of to-day. 

No pen can do justice to the spirits and delight of 
the actors. They capered and pranced, tripped in 
and out and bobbed up and down everywhere, at one 
moment pressing into the wings and at the next 
dancing and pirouetting in the study room, at one time 
stealing sly glimpses at the audience and at another 
playing pranks with the properties. The responsibility 
of their parts kept the principal characters more or 
less staid, but they were elated beyond measure at 
their success on the boards and beamed on everyone. 
The supers, the soldiers of the armies, lords with only 
one sentence to speak, messengers and murderers threw 
themselves wholly into the enjoyment of the night, 
restlessly fluttering .about ready for any. fun, that 
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offered. Between scenes a hole in the drop the size of 
a pin's head suggested an admirable camera obscura for 
a survey of the audience, and was contended for or 
amicably arranged for in turns until the master of the re- 
vels scattered the observers. The side curtain that shut 
offthe bandaffordedanother pointforpossibilitiesy where, 
if detection could be avoided, sly communications, offers 
of advice, words of encouragement, and samples of 
school wit could be launched at the musicians. The 
green room with its stores of unused trappings pro- 
vided a happy hunting ground for material for impro- 
vised masquerading. Amid all the frolic and antics 
comparative silence prevailed, for everyone had a 
sterling interest in the play and its success, and did 
nothing consciously to interfere with the action on the 
stage. The most frivolous were up to time for their 
entrances, and when face to face with the audience, 
none could be more sedate and solemn, barring an 
unseen poke into a neighbour's ribs, or an irresistible 
wink with the eye furthest from the spectators. 

Apart from exaggeration or flattery, and looking 
back after the lapse of fifty years it may be confidently 
pronounced that the plays were well rendered, for 
considerable talent and unstinted pains over training 
could command a certain measure of success. The 
proficiency of professionals could not be expected, for 
the boys lacked the mature judgment, the intimate 
study of the character, the constant practice and 
contact with the best models, and the frequent por- 
traying of every emotion and passion. Yet granting 
a boy with an ear for inflection, a flexible voice, a 
distinct utterance, a sympathetic nature and capacity 
for entering into the feelings of others, a competent 
teacher could mould and fashion him to undertake any 
part creditably. The master of the revels excelled in 
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dramatic ^xt, and he shared the training of the 
principal characters with the other elocution masters, 
which lightened his labour, gave him more time, and 
secured a variety in style, gesture and inflection. The 
elocution of the school generally was materially helped 
by the monthly speech nights on the eve of the first 
Thursdays. In the rendering of King John in 185 1 
Faulconbridge, Hubert and Prince Arthur well deserved 
their congratulations : young Arthur's cheeks were 
wet with real tears during his piteous appeal, and he 
is said to have affected Hubert himself although they 
had rehearsed the scene together over and over again. 
The impersonation of Hamlet in 1852 became a 
tradition. In 1853 the difiicult part of King Lear 
proved too much for a boy, the madness and the old 
age combined imposed too heavy a task ; the acting 
of Kent, Gloucester and Edgar redeemed the short- 
comings. In 1854 Macbeth^ Macduff and Banquo 
signalized themselves, but the charm of the play was 
the singing of Locke's music by the regular choir in 
the wings accompanied by stringed instruments. The 
first part oi Henry IV. in 1855 was distinguished by a 
spirited presentment of Hotspur, although attention 
was somewhat diverted by the fooling of FalstafFs 
crew, always appreciated by a college audience. The 
excellent rendering of the characters mentioned points 
rather to exceptional merit and remarkable talent, and 
does not imply that the remainder were poor or slovenly. 
The careful training took unflagging pains over the 
most insignificant part, and an indifferent speaker 
with but a few lines to deliver would be drilled and 
drilled until the due inflections and gestures were 
obtained. 

Unforeseen incidents often enlivened rather than 
marred the general effect. In his impatience Macbeth 
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should have greeted a messenger with ** the devil make 
thee black thou cream-faced loon, where gottest thou 
that goose look? ";'the term **make'* being mildly 
substituted for the uncoUegiate word ** damn." Mac- 
beth unexpectedly gave **the devil damn thee black" 
as in the original, and the naughty word so startled 
and staggered the messenger, and the goose look was 
so perfect and natural as to convulse the audience. 
Another messenger instead of being in the wings ready 
for his entry was occupied over his punch in the 
prefect's room ; on the awkward pause, seeing that his 
appearance was not really necessary, the master of the 
revels signalled to the speakers on the stage to retire. 
Meanwhile the absentee's name was called everywhere, 
a scuffle and rustle was heard, and the unfortunate 
wight was hustled on to the stage breathless to find no 
one there : the amazement, uncertainty and muddle 
depicted on his face were irresistible and were vo- 
ciferously cheered. While FalstafF was fooling with 
the body of Hotspur the fastening broke that secured 
the lower part of his leathern corporation, and when 
he rose up from shamming to be dead the audience at 
once detected the derangement in his stomach. Un- 
aware of the mishap he continued his harangue over 
Hotspur and attributed the roars of laughter to his 
own acting. On his appearance in the next scene the 
marvellous cure of his precious inside was duly 
applauded. Such mischances always took with the 
audience and never injured the performance. During 
the interval for refreshments the boys sometimes 
ventured on a practical joke. A soft-headed lad^ a 
constant butt, was '^ stuffed up " — the phrase in vogue 
— ^that he had a part in the play, and for days before 
had been coached up in a speech with appropriate 
gesture. In the interval on the play night with the 
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villagers alone in the theatre and the master of the 
revels out of the way, the drop was raised and the 
unfortunate fellow, decked out in fantastic guise, was 
ushered onto the stage. According to instructions he 
made a profound bow to the North and to the South 
to the East and to the West, and had just commenced 
**My name is Norval " when the master sniffed some- 
thing wrong, rushed like a whirlwind on to the stage and 
whisked him off. The drop came down with a thud, a 
stampede ensued, and when the master turned to 
detect the culprits not a soul could be seen ; they were 
snugly esconced in hiding places bursting with sup- 
pressed laughten 

The interval for refreshments after the third, fourth, 
or fifth act according to convenience allowed the 
visitors and professors a break in the session and time 
for a stretch ; the boys had to wait until the end, and 
took the half-hour as a ** stand at ease/' On re- 
assembling the audience, bright and fresh, settled 
down to watch the ripening of the plot and the final 
catastrophe or blessing. The fore-knowledge of the 
denouement added a charm to a play of Shakespeare, 
for the attention could be fixed on the dramatic skill 
in the manipulation of the crisis, and on the vivid and 
nervous portrayal of the more intense passions and 
emotions ; an inferior author suffers when thoughts are 
diverted from the development of the plot. Usually a 
fight, or a murder, or a death of some kind occurs in 
the last scene or two, and the audience, especially the 
gallery, intently scrutinized the behaviour of the corpse 
to detect a movement in a leg or arm, or twitch of the 
mouth as an indication of returning life. The poor 
corpse aware of the unwelcome solicitude suffered 
uncontrollable itching all over his body in the con- 
scious effort not to move ; it was more difficult than 
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pretending to be asleep while someone is peering into 
your face. At the final fall of the curtain universal 
and prolonged applause testified alike to the apprecia- 
tion of the performance and the pleasure and gratifica- 
tion afforded by it. Loud calls followed for the 
characters that had pleased the audience the most ; 
unaccustomed to the little ceremony each one, seized 
with a fit of shyness, had almost to be forced to the 
side curtain, from which he stole furtively to the front 
with evident bashfulness — in spite of the burnt cork — 
yet inwardly proud and elated, and made a nervous, 
ungraceful bow in acknowledgment of the plaudits. 

So ended the play, then came the farce. A changed 
atmosphere surrounded the farce ; on a lower level in 
dignity, diction and construction, it appealed to a 
different range of feelings. Its educational influence 
cannot be compared with Shakespeare's dramas ; it 
neither elevated nor instructed but rather introduced 
amongst the boys a stock of slang expressions and 
cheap wit that did not improve their tone, and not 
unfrequently induced a successful actor to assume the 
role of an habitual buffoon with a permanent effect on 
his bent of mind. The farce was undoubtedly popular 
with the boys ; it was select, confined to a cast of six 
or eight, hence a privilege ; it involved staying up for 
rehearsal when others were in bed, hence was much 
coveted : its very name was concealed from the rest of 
the boys, hence had the charm of mystery and secrecy. 
The master of the revels excelled himself in the delin- 
eation of comical characters : his capacity for expression 
was so varied, his facial muscles so mobile, his contor- 
tions so ludicrous, his intonations and inflections so 
perfect, as almost to inspire enthusiasm. He did put 
great spirit into the actors, for they could not witness 
his faultless rendering without seeing the possibilities 
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of their parts and striving for as close an imitation as 
they could attain. He put each in good humour with 
the farce and his part. No propriety exacted a rigid 
adherence to the text, so that the master, who had an 
admirable knack of adaptation and the creation of comic 
situations, introduced little scenes of his own, and 
included local jokes and incidents in college life. These 
coming unexpectedly in the progress of the performance 
always brought down the house. Consequently after 
the solemn and classic representation of the play the 
actors looked forward with renewed spirit to the farce 
and the audience settled down in easy comfort for an 
hour's laugh. 

The setting was more manageable than that of the 
play : modern costume and modern appliances lent 
themselves more readily to an appropriate get-up. A 
fantastic and exaggerated make-up gained the audience 
before a word was spoken ; an old fogey, a dandy up 
to date, a rigid policeman, a seedy cove out at elbows 
could make his mere appearance give point to all he 
said. The greater freedom of action and scope for by- 
play made the whole sprightly and kept the spectators 
on the alert lest they should miss any of the fun. Some 
boys had a natural drollery that suited any part, a look 
of innocence, a solemnity of face, a twinkle of the eye 
that gave a comic twist to every trifle. The careftil 
coaching and ready resource of the master of the revels 
put each actor at ease with by-play throughout the 
the scene. The hour glided by quickly in changing 
incident, outbursts of merriment and sustained atten- 
tion : an occasional comic song with a touch of local 
colour elicited rounds of applause, or a short bit of 
pantomime in silence held the audience spell bound. 
Unlike a classic play of Shakespeare, the impressions 
of which endure and when met in later life recall 
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reminiscences of the acting of boyhood, the impersona- 
tions, the plot and even the humour of the farce are 
evanescent, nothing remains except the remembrance 
of the pleasure of listening to excellent fooling. The 
audience thoroughly enjoyed it for the moment, 
expressed its gratification in a constant ripple of 
laughter frequently bursting into convulsive roars, the 
gallery, augmented by many of the actors in the play, 
was keenly alive to every turn of the fun, and the 
whole house gave a well merited tribute to the 
comedians at the finale. 

The coronation of the King followed the farce, after 
which the visitors, the professors and the villagers 
dispersed taking with them the recollection of a very 
pleasant evening. The boys, whose dinner was the 
last meal, set to work with willing hands and empty 
stomachs under the guidance of the butler to demolish 
the theatre. Chairs were whisked along and for the 
nonce stacked in a corner and thus cleared the pit : 
they then attacked the gallery, forms came tumbling 
down with much noise and laughter, tables creaked 
and groaned in heedless career to their places to the 
peril of absent-minded loiterers, and in a trice the 
theatre had disappeared and the refectory was again in 
ship shape. In a few moments more cloths were spread, 
plates and other implements hurried in, and a huge 
round of cold beef lay on a dish awaiting the large 
carving knife. How it disappeared ! in spite of excite- 
ment and fatigue boys are always ready to eat. A 
merry meal it was with all the incidents of the night 
to talk over, the successes, the mishaps, the hits, the 
fun, the jokes to repeat over and over again. How 
stunningly Tom did his part! did you see old 
Simkins twitch his leg when he was dead ? who 
would have thought that Jack would do so well ? 
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what an awfully close shave Mick had from being 
caught : what fun it was seeing old Simon in that 
hat : and a hundred other topics. Thus they 
chattered on and on, buoyant after the night's fatigue, 
joyous over every trifle, until the prefect gave the 
signal for bed. So ended the play-night leaving much 
food for thought, food for talk, and food for fond 
memories. 

T. B. S. 
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^f^HE early part of last century bristled with religious 
VU conflict: speeches, tracts, pamphlets, letters, 
meetings, pitched battles on platforms maintained the 
bellicose spirit. Set tournaments were organized, with 
theological athletes for champions, a hired hall for 
arena, the platform for lists, at which the general public 
were affectionately invited to witness the doughty 
display. Feeling against Catholics waxed very warm 
in those days ; the struggle for political relief stirred 
bigotry and hate, old calumnies were revived and new 
bogeys concocted to impose upon the crass ignorance 
of the people. The Catholic leaders readily took up 
the challenge, and welcomed the opportunity for ex- 
plaining Catholic doctrine and pleading for justice. 
Opinions may vary on the value of these religious 
polemics, but each period requires its special treatment, 
and in those days Catholics could not otherwise obtain 
a hearing. To-day the press is more effectual : a letter 
or an article in a leading periodical reaches a wider 
circle of readers than could have been possible a 
hundred years ago. 

Whatever the value of controversy, Downside in the 
midst of its work and anxiety took an honourable share 
in the conflict. As early as 1825 Prior Barber in a 
letter dated May 25th mentions a contest at Shepton 
Mallet undertaken by himself and Dr. Heptonstall, a 
layman and relative of Fr. Heptonstall. A No-Popery 
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meeting had been convened to petition against relief to 
Catholics : 

''When the principal person concerned in getting the meeting 
together made his appearance and saw such an array of Popery 
against him, he ran away. The doctor, who had prepared a 
speech, was determined to have it out, and he pursued the man 
all over the town and brought him back again after the search of 
half-an-hour, and gave him a complete dressing. The meeting 
was adjourned sine die and of course no petition. The doctor 
made a very good speech." 

The filling in of the picture conjures up a droll scene ; 
the sudden contact with living Popery, the dismay of 
the lecturer, the precipitate flight, the hot pursuit, the 
expectancy of the audience, the production of the 
delinquent, the dressing down, the cheers and counter- 
cheers, the discomfiture, and no petition. 

Dr. Baines had a controversy with Archdeacon 
Daubeny when a "serious cind protracted illness** 
compelled him to spend many months on the continent. 
Meanwhile the Archdeacon published •* The Protestant 
Companion, or a Seasonable Preservation against the 
Errors, Corruptions, and unfounded claims of a Super- 
stitious and Idolatrous Church," in which he frequently 
alludes to Dr. Baines and his arguments. In his 
absence Fr. Joseph Brown on his behalf addressed a 
printed letter to the Archdeacon extending to 45 pages, 
and dated Downside College, September 30th, 1826. 
He discusses one point only, Transubstantiation, the 
third chapter of the Archdeacon's diatribe. Although 
stiff, courteous, and verbiose he indulges in the plain 
speaking of the time. 

''Your ridiculous supposition of an ignorant Chinese Catholic 
Neophyte, answering, that *' there was now no God, for he had 
eaten him yesterday in the eucharist/* is a disgraceful substitute 
for a solid argument, when it proceeds from a professional 
Theologian, and carries with it about as much weight as some 
other absurd tales which disfigure your pages : of the Franciscan 
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Guardian, and a Roman dove : of an enlightened Irish Landlord, 
and the Ignorant Hungry Priests. What if an ignorant disciple of 
Christ, who witnessed His crucifixion, should have said that there 
was now no God, for he saw Him killed ! '* (p. 26). 

He thus dismisses the Archdeacon : 
'* It was with reluctance that I commenced it, and that original 
reluctance has increased as I advanced, by the necessity I have 
been under of exposing so many instances of your ignorance, or 
bad faith. Throughout it has been my endeavour to avoid 
any gross personalities, similar to those which in your two 
publications I have remarked upon abound. I have laboured to 
restrain the feelings of indignation which have been involuntarily 
excited, and I have taken advantage of cooler reflection to erase 
some harsh expressions which appeared to detract from the 
respect I owe you." 

In August, 1830, placards on the walls of Cheltenham 
announced a typical six days* tournament between the 
"Biblicals** and ••Romish Priests'' on the Rule of 
Faith, the Catholic Church, and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass : Dean Rigby, the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Mr. 
CSrordon &c., &c., represented the Protestants, and on 
the Catholic side were Mr. Falvey, Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Sheehan, McDonnell, Welsh. This Rev. Mr. Brown 
was Fr. Joseph Brown the professor of theology at 
Downside who had been summoned by President 
Birdsall to take part in the discussion, a tribute to his 
reputation as a controversialist Fr. Brown himself in 
a letter dated August 25th, 1830 gives a graphic 
description of what took place. 

** It was MacDonnell who by his imprudence brought on the 
controversy. We continued the first point till Monday last, 
although the Biblicals exerted themselves on Friday to pass to the 
second. Finding themselves pressed very closely, and that we 
insisted upon exhausting the first topic, in which we urged the 
uncertainty of the Bible as the sole Rule of Faith because it could 
not prove its own Inspiration, and because the Unitarian having 
an equal right to private Interpretation with the other Protestants 
was inconsistently excluded by them from the way to Salvation, 
they came forward in the middle of Monday with a resolution, 
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firsts that Mr. Falvey who had particularly urged the above 
arguments, and thereby shown himself an Infidel, should no more 
be permitted to address the meeting, and secondly, that we should 
be prohibited from urging what they called Infidel arguments. 
We claimed the right to show by any means the absurdity and 
uncertainty of the Protestant Rule, inviting our opponents to urge 
similar objections to ours. Violence and Bullying which had been 
employed against us all along so as to disgust the cool unbigoted 
Protestants here rose to a frightful height, and after trying to 
assert our rights for almost an hour amidst the most deafening 
clamour we shouted victory, and came away amidst the congratu- 
lations of all moderate men who cried shame on our opponents. 
Our auditory consisted generally of from three to four thousand 
persons, and at the last day it was swelled by the invitation of 
two ranting Parsons, who from the pulpit on Sunday called on all 
their followers to support their Faith the following day. A magis- 
trate thought it necessary to accompany us on our way home to 
prevent threatened violence. The press is so illiberal in Chelten- 
ham that it has put in a most false statement of Gordon's, and 
will not insert ours. Acting with mildness and urging nothing 
but arguments it is gratifying for me to have secured the good will 
of our opponents, who certainly speak of me personally in their 
published tale in flattering terms : they even endeavoured to 
seduce me from my party. I mention this because I have always 
been an advocate for mildness and persuasion and am now 
practically convinced that it is the only way to succeed. I never 
had a hiss while I spoke, whereas the voices of our other 
supporters were frequently drowned by clamour." 

The description is short, the picture is vivid, the 
result is unknown, but no Gregorian can help con- 
gratulating the college at equipping in the dim past a 
champion who could command the respect of 5000 
rabid opponents. 

Downside watched the general course of controversy 
with interest, and the whole house felt special elation at 
the doings of one of their own family circle : ere long 
they were destined to have lively times in their very 
midst. Twenty years acquaintance with the " devotees 
of St. Benedict" satisfied the natives that they re- 
sembled other men without horns or appendages, were 
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affable and kind, gave daily relief to the poor, employed 
labour, spent money in their shops and made good 
landlords : moreover many villagers had adopted their 
creed and attended their church. The parsons around 
could not view this state of things with particular 
pleasure, and the agitation for Catholic Relief resulting 
in the Emancipation Act stirred up latent bigotry. For 
years past the neighbourhood had been flooded with 
tracts more or less offensive, of which the college took 
no notice except by the spread of pamphlets explaining 
Catholic doctrine. In Chilcompton a Mrs. Newnham 
was very active in distributing tracts: she was the 
widow of a parson, the mother of the Rev. G. Newnham 
curate of Coleford, and her daughter had married the 
Rev. Mr. Batchellor, curate of Chilcompton, a dame 
thoroughly imbrued with parsons. During the summer 
of 1833 a tract with the title of ** Popery Unmasked" 
found its way into the villages : a villainous sheet, 
retailing the grossest calumnies, and holding up 
Catholics to contempt and hatred. Some measures 
became necessary to mitigate the injurious effects of 
such effusions, and as Mrs, Newnham was the only person 
to whom its distribution could be definitely traced, Fr. 
Joseph Brown wrote to her on August 20th calling her 
attention to its offensive and calumnious contents, and 
requesting her either to justify the injurious assertions 
that she disseminated, or to cease from circulating the 
tract. The lady at once acknowledged the receipt of 
the letter, adding that it should be attended to. On the 
23rd came a communication from Mr. Batchellor 
commenting on Mr. Brown's "gentlemanly feeling" in 
attacking a lady, ** and in his own name and that of his 
absent brother Mr. Newnham craves permission to take 
up the gauntlet hurled at Mrs. Newnham*s devoted 
head,*' admits that he himself had also circulated the 
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tract and believes that its contents " were grounded/' 
that it applies to Catholics abroad, and that if Catholics 
at home sanction the same practices they must wear a 
mask. Fr. Brown on the same day replies that he fails 
to see anything ungentlemanly in requesting a lady to 
desist from circulating calumnious assertions, and that 
as Mr. Batchellor has pledged himself to the veracity of 
*• Popery Unmasked " he selects five passages from the 
tract for him to substantiate, and trusts that he has no 
objection to the publication of the discussion whether 
undertaken orally or by letter. On the 24th Mr. 
Batchellor is very busy, has not a library at hand, not 
even a copy of the tract, prefers a paper controversy 
but objects to publicity. On the 26th Fr. Brown offers 
the loan of his copy of the tract, prefers an oral 
controversy as sooner over, and insists on publication 
as the only reparation for calumnies widely spread. 

On the 29th the Rev. Mr. Newnham enters the lists 
and Mr. Batchellor for the nonce remains in abeyance : 
he displays reluctance to join issue, comments con- 
temptuously on Catholic tracts and writers, submits a 
defence or rather reiteration of the assertions in the five 
points selected, regretting that he cannot furnish more 
without access to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The 
next day Fr. Brown with much eloquence depicts the 
serious nature and effect of the calumnies against him 
circulated by Mr. N., his mother, and Mr. B. : **are 
my feelings, is my character, is my acceptableness to 
society, to depend to the facility of your access to the 
Bodleian Library?*' and indignantly insists on proof of 
the charges. On September 5th Mr. Newnham notes 
the lack of charity exhibited by Mr. Brown, knows 
nothing of the contents of " Popery Unmasked *' and 
supposes it refers to Catholics in Spain, Portugal, Italy 
and Ireland, and awaits the arrival of the tract. On the 
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6th Fr. Brown refers to the misstatements about charity, 
and ascribes any strength of language to honest indig- 
nation at the heinous and degrading charges ; he again 
insists on no further delay in furnishing proofs. On 
the 9th Mr. Newnham has glanced through ** Popery 
Unmasked *' and sees that many of its authorities are 
given, hence it is needless to verify them, and when he has 
leisure there shall be no backwardness in replying. On 
Tuesday the loth Fr. Brown's patience is exhausted, he 
cannot at Mr. N's. leisure continue under the cruel 
imputations, intends to publish the correspondence and 
an answer to " Popery Unmasked *' : he gives Mr. N. until 
Thursday evening to make any observations. Mr. N. 
was silent. 

The correspondence occupied three weeks, and each 
letter created much excitement and no little amusement 
in scanning its contents, noting the shifts and evasions, 
the efforts to wriggle out of the toils, the pleas for 
delay. The community would overwhelm Fn Brown 
with suggestions for his replies, and his letters would 
contain many hints collected in the calefactory, and 
now all looked forward with interest to the printing 
stage. He proposed to issue six tracts dealing with 
" Popery Unmasked'* to be sold at one penny each, and 
possible to publish one every week. The tracts con- 
tained twenty or more pages of close type, and were 
printed in London in the slow form of those days, so 
that the first number could not have appeared till the 
end of September, the last is dated December 3rd, 
hence the production was rapid and testifies to untiring 
energy in providing every week for the press twenty 
pages of solid matter, and that in addition to other 
work. The title was: ** Catholic Truth vindicated 
against the misrepresentations and calumnies of Popery 
Unmasked by the Rev. T. J. Brown of Downside 
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College.'* It is addressed "to the inhabitants of 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse, and its neighbouring villages." 
How the complacency and gratification of the villagers 
must have been tickled by something in print addressed 
to themselves ! The first number contained the twelve 
letters that had passed between the parties printed in 
full. Stratton and the neighbouring villages would 
appreciate this, especially Chilcompton and Coleford. 
The other five numbers discussed in detail the charges 
and assertions in '* Popery Unmasked*' : the Scriptures, 
the Pope, the Church of Rome, Tradition, Sacrifice of 
the Mass, Transubstantiation, Merits, Purgatory, Prayers 
for the dead. Prayers in an unknown tongue, Pardons 
and Indulgences, Worshipping Saints, Adoring Images, 
Celibacy of the Clergy, Popish Miracles, Popish 
Persecutions : thus securing that the Catholic doctrine 
on all the disputed points should be laid before the 
whole neighbourhood in a way otherwise impossible. 

To sample the contents by extracts would be weari- 
some and needless, but two passages have a local colour 
of some interest. After proving the absurdity and 
fabrication of the List of Fees of the Pope's Chancery 
given in ** Popery Unmasked," in which are set down the 
unnatural crimes and the prices for which absolution 
could be obtained, the text continues 

** Yet Mrs. Newnham, a lady, and, as I now discover, other ladies 
of her domestic circle, do not blush to read, and to recommend 
them to the reading of their uneducated female neighbours. Proh 
Pudor ! Oh ! fie ! Methinks I see the venerable matron, with one 
of the female companions of her apostolical journeys, descending 
from her pony carnage, and intruding herself, an unwelcome 
visitor, into a neighbouring cottage. She displays '' Popery 
Unmasked," selected out of a vast bundle of tracts, — Andrew 
Dunus, and such like trash. The corner of p. 17 has been turned 
down for ready reference — for there is the notable list of fees, that 
sovereign preservative against the poison of Popery. The crimes 
are one by one detailed — the ardent glow of zeal supplying the 
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blush of female modesty ; — the price of remission is explained ; and 
if any ill-timed inquiry be made, whether the Catholics of the 
vicinity avail themselves of it, the note of the editor is pointed out — 
" that these benefits cannot be given to the poor ; because they 
have not, therefore cannot be comforted." This done, the devout 
ladies return to their homes, thanking the God of truth and of 
charityy that he has deemed them fit instruments to inform the 
minds of their poorer neighbours with religious and chaste ideas.'' 

Mrs. Newnham would probably feel uneasy about 
distributing more tracts. 

Again, after treating of persecution Catholic and 
Protestant the text adds : 

" Has no persecution for conscience sake been exercised by himself, 
by his reverend mother, or by any other members of his family ? 
Has he never made the offer of a new cloak a bait for enticing 
people to churchy at the expense of their conscience ? Have none of 
his family refused th^ poor shivering Catholics of their neighbourhoody 
unless they would renounce their religion, that charitable assistance 
for winter clothing, of which they had been dispensers only, for cUl 
of their parish who stood in need ? Has not one of them threatened 
that her whole influence should be employed to deprive a needy 
fellovhChristian and neighbour of the labour by which he earned his 
subsistence, because he was determined to choose his religion 
according to the dictates of his own conscience ? Have not any of 
them endeavoured to create a feeling of disunion and abhorrence 
between neighbour and neighbour ; nay more, to set the members of 
the same family in unnatural hostility against each other ^ solely on 
account of the difference of their creed ? Oh ! if Mr. N cannot 
answer satisfactorily these questions ; if his own conscience and 
the consciences of his family bear testimony against them ; if the 
evidence of their neighbours can convict them ; — good God ! shall 
such persons be set up for the advocates of Protestant worship ? 
Shall such persons continue to wear the hypocritical garb of sanc- 
tity ? Shall they pretend to honour Thee with their lips while their 
heart is far from Thee ? Dost Thou not say to them : ** Ye hypo- 
crites, cast out first the beam out of your own eyes, and then shall 
you see clearly to pull out the mote that is in your brother's eye " ?' 

'In a note in one of the numbers the following' occurs : *' It is with gfreat 
satis&ction that Mr. Brown takes this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the honourable character and liberal behaviour of the Protestant clergymen 
generally in the neighbourhood of Downside College. The only exceptions 
with which he is acquainted are before the public. 
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The excitement of the villagers on receipt of each 
weekly number may be imagined: it was read with 
avidity, passed from one to another, and commented on 
amongst themselves. In the last paragraph of Number 
VI Fr. Brown says : 

" I cannot conclude these sheets without expressing to the 
inhabitant of Stratton on the Fosse, and neighbouring villages, my 
acknowledgements for the eagerness with which they have 
perused my very limited justification of the Catholic Creed, and for 
the severe terms in which many of them have not feared to 
reprobate the foul practices of my opponents." 

Mr. Newnham could not remain silent under the lash 
and the growth of adverse public opinion, and before 
the end of the year ventured into print with a brochure 
of foxuteen pages. Fr. Brown seized his opportunity and 
replied on January 4th, 1834, in a pamphlet entitled: 
" Letter to the Revd. G. W. Newnham exposing the 
Blunders and Misrepresentations contained in the four- 
teen printed pages, which he has just published." It is 
a merciless exposure, in which without mincing terms 
he holds up the writer to ridicule and contempt. Ex- 
tracts are tempting, but the conclusion of the letter shall 
suffice : 

'* It remains, sir, that I add a few words on personalities. You 
wonder that I should employ them. What, sir! Are you and 
your family, without any provocation, to be the agfgressors, in 
personalities, gross and libellous, against individual members of 
this establishment? Are you and they to insult for years, by 
indecent calumnies, our faith and morals ? Are you and they to 
hold up to mockery and ignominy that which is dearest to us — 
our religion ; and not ours only but the religion of the universe ? 
Are you and they to do all this, and think yourselves entitled to 
complain if we be moved at length to chastise your wanton 
aggressions? Is a man to be pursued at every turn by an 
inveterate enemy who aims at his destruction by every foulest 
means ; and, when he assumes an attitude of defence, is he to be 
told — Oh ! you must not be personal ? I wish, however, to observe, 
that my controversy with you has been the only occasion whereon 
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I have had recourse to such weapons, and I trust it may be the 
last. Even in this instance, I should not have done so, even though 
you and your family have been for years so unremitting in your 
provocation, had not your early letters to me manifested a conceit 
of yourself, and a contempt for others, kept up in all probability 
by the flattery of your friends, which nothing but a severe and 
public humiliation seemed likely to correct. 

** I have hastily dissected your 14 meagre pages. 1 have had 
occasion to expose not fewer than four blunders arising from 
ignorance of history ; eight misrepresentations from, perhaps, 
involuntary ignorance ; fourteen misrepresentations apparently 
wilful ; and all these, notwithstanding the advantage you took 
of culling out from my six numbers whatever portions you thought 
best suited to your false colouring, — for a manly reply you do not 
pretend to give. I have got through a very disagreeable task. 
To be plain with you, sir, it would have been much more congenial 
with my feelings to bestow my time and attention upon a better 
qualified advocate of Protestant doctrines than I have been engaged 
with. Everything you have hitherto penned has only entailed 
fresh disgrace upon yourself, and injury to your cause ; and ought 
to convince you that your silence will be the most acceptable service 
you can render to the sincere adherents of the Established Church. 
Consideration for them, as well as for myself, will probably induce 
me to hand over any of your future lucubrations to the pen of 
someone among the junior students of Downside College." 

After this letter of January 4th no more is heard 
from Mr. Newnham, he flew into space. 

To return to December 5th, the date of Number VI, 
which was not issued till the loth : Mr. Newnham writes 
to Fr. Brown on December 6th : 

'* Mr. Newnham presents his compliments to Fr. Brown and 
begs to inform him that a meeting for the promotion of the 
principles of the Reformation will be held (D.V.) at the rooms 
in Bath on Tuesday next at noon — when the long -sought 
opportunity of vindicating his church will no doubt be amply 
afforded him." 

The bare four days notice aroused a suspicion of 
entrapping Fr. Brown into a refusal. Three difficulties 
made Catholics hesitate to appear at these meetings of 
Protestant societies: the securing an impartial chair- 
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man, the guarding against a rowdy audience, and the 
confining discussion to specified subjects. Fr. Brown 
replied at once that the selection of Bath would not 
meet the misrepresentations and falsehoods circulated 
in this neighbourhood, that there he would not be face 
to face with his opponents Mr. Newnham and Mr. 
Batchellor, yet if Mr. N. will ensure the above 
named three points he would take up the challenge. 
Mr. Newnham undertook to do his best, and it trans- 
pired afterwards that Mr. N. had no authority to invite 
Fr. Brown, that the meeting at Bath was convened for 
the ordinary business of the Reformation Society, and 
that it would allow no Catholic to speak. To save his 
skin Mr. Newnham sought to embroil Fr. Brown with 
the Reformation Society, and the detection of the trick 
helped to pave the way for his severe trouncing in the 
letter of January 4th. 

On the Sunday aft^r the meeting at Bath a Rev. Mr. 
Page was advertised to preach at Chilcompton Church : 
this obviously pointed to a sermon on pending questions, 
and Fr. Brown on the Saturday December 14th sent 
this note: 

** Mr. Brown presents his compliments to the Revd. Mr. 
Batchellor and takes the liberty of requesting that as the Revd. 
Mr. Page is to combat to-morrow in the Church of Chilcompton 
certain doctrines of the Catholic Religion, Mr. Brown may be 
allowed to take notes during the Rev. Mr. Page's address, and 
be permitted to reply in the same church on such day of next week 
as shall be most agreeable to Mr. Batchellor. Mr. B. will adhere 
closely to the defensive." 

This startling request brought a speedy reply : 
" Mr. Batchellor presents his compliments to Mr. Brown and 
assures him that he is at all times welcome to take notes of the, 
sermons preached at the church at Chilcompton, and that Mr. 
Batchellor's pew will be at anytime open to him; with respect to 
Mr. Brown's request to officiate during the next week in his 
church at Chilcompton surely Mr. Brown cannot be serious, he 
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must be aware that it is forbidden both by the civil and ecclesias- 
tical laws of the realm." 

The suggestion had the desired effect, for Fr. Brown 
in a private letter a fortnight later says : 

*• This latter request was of course refused — but Page told his 
audience that I was present, apologised for any inaccuracies on 
the score of not being prepared, and was quite disconcerted." 

Christmas came, and on December 26th Fr. Brown 
writes: 

*' We are threatened with one (discussion) here and I shall be 
glad of it to expose the falsehoods charged upon us and Pro- 
testant fallacies. There is an excitement beyond what you can 
easily imagine in this neighbourhood on the subject of religion, and 
most decidedly in our favour. We expect a crowd at our exhibition 
(theatricals) this evening beyond all precedence, many of the High 
Churchmen and parsons, to show thereby how dissatisfied they 
are with the conduct of Newnham. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells regrets that he cannot attend." 

Early in the new year news leaked out of a meeting 
of the British Reformation Society at Old Down Inn on 
January loth for a public discussion on Purgatory and 
Prayers for the Dead. This brought the Society to 
closer quarters and raised the question of attending the 
meeting. On the 6th Fr. Brown sent a lengthy placard 
to be posted through the villages, in which he states 
that Mr. Newnham had declined his challenge, and 
sheltered himself behind the Reformation Society by 
calling upon him to meet its delegates, this he accepted 
under certain conditions (the three points before men- 
tioned), that the Reformation Society would not grant 
these conditions, and at the proposed meeting at Old 
Down it declares that no Catholic priest will be heard 
unless he pledge himself to be bound by the rules which will 
be read at the meetingy that under these circumstances no 
Catholic priest can condescend to attend : moreover 
that no notice of the meeting had been sent to anyone 
at Downside College. At the meeting itself all in the 
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room were fully cognizant of the local controversy, had 
read the six numbers and probably the final letter just 
published : at a pause in the discussion loud cries arose 
of **Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown!'* and surprise was ex- 
pressed at his absence. Under the rather trying 
circumstances Mr. S. Day rose and stated that although 
he had no authority from Mr. Brown he felt sure that 
under fair conditions he would be ready to take up 
any invitation from the Reformation Society to defend 
Catholic doctrines. 

Mr. Day came at once to Downside and F.F. Brown 
and Folding consented to meet a deputation of the 
Reformation Society at the house of Dr. Famham 
Flower at Chilcompton. On January 14th after two 
meetings a public discussion was decided upon under 
the following conditions : 

1. That Famham Flower Esq. be requested to make enquiries 
for a suitable chairman. 

2. That the audience shall be admitted by tickets, to be 
disposed of equally by either party. 

3. That no public indication of approbation or disapprobation 
be given by anyone present. 

4. That the discussion commence each day at 11 a.m., and 
that no speaker address the meeting for more than three- 
quarters-of-an-hour at one time. 

5. That the discussion begin on Wednesday the 22nd inst., 
and terminate on the following Saturday inclusively, — if 
possible. 

6. That the meeting close, on each day, after both sides shall 
have had an opportunity of addressing the meeting three 
times. 

7. That one subject only be discussed on each side. 

8. That the subject of discussion be, "The Rule of Faith 
and " The Sacrifice of the Mass " :— The Rule of Faith to 
be discussed first ; and the discussion to be opened by the 
Rev. Mr. Tottenham ; the discussion on the sacrifice of the 
Mass to be opened by the Revd. Mr. Brown. 

The Revd. E. Tottenham was a leading light of the 
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Reformation Society, was engaged in lecturing through- 
out the country, and may be taken as a superior sample 
of a Protestant champion. 

The discussion duly arranged, it proved no easy matter 
to obtain either a chairman or a place for the meeting. 
On the 1 6th Mr. Tottenham suggests a postponement 
to give more time for preliminaries and to avoid the 
general election fixed for the end of January and early 
February; to this Fr. Brown agreed. Dr. Famham 
Flower applied to Captain Scobell, Mr. Kingston and 
other gentlemen to preside and each begged to be 
excused. Overtures were made to all the churches and 
chapels in the neighbourhood of sufficient size for the 
meeting : Mr. Batchellor and Mr. Newnham could not 
break ** the civil and ecclesiastical laws of the realm ** : 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Coleford, the Baptist Chapel at 
Paulton, the chapel at Oakhill were successively refused ; 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Midsomer Norton was at first 
offered and then withdrawn : so that the ballroom at 
Old Down Inn seemed to be the only refuge. This was 
small and otherwise inconvenient, and as a last resource 
the chapel of Downside College was offered and accepted: 
it could seat about 220, leaving standing room for 240 
more. Edwin T. Caulfield Esqre. of Bath agreed to 
take the chair. Preliminaries thus arranged, 200 tickets 
at five shillings each were issued to admit to all the 
meetings, a limited number of free tickets could be 
obtained from either party, and bills were posted 
announcing a ** series of discussion meetings*' for 
February 26th, 27th, 28th and March 5th, 6th and 7th. 
The speakers named were the Rev. John Lyons, M.A., 
the Rev. Edw. Tottenham, M.A., on the Protestant side, 
and the Rev. T J. Brown and friends on the Catholic 
side. These friends afterwards proved to be the Rev. 
T. M. McDonnell of St. Peter's, Birmingham, and the 
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Rev. Francis Edgworth of Bristol. Each side agreed 
to engage and pay a shorthand writer, that a report of 
the discussion should be printed, and that both parties 
should revise and sign the proof sheets.* 

The memorable day found the chapel ready, the B. 
Sacrament removed, a chair on the three steps leading 
to the choir for the chairman, on either side of him two 
platforms for the disputants with the reporters beneath 
them. The gentry of the neighbourhood filled the seats, 
the standing room was thronged, and decorous silence 
prevailed throughout. The chairman conducted the 
meetings admirably, pleasing all parties ; not a word 
of approbation or disapprobation was uttered by the 
audience during the whole six days, they listened with 
rapt attention. All eyes were rivetted on the tall slim 
figure of the Catholic champion when he spoke, his 
features radiant with vivacity, his eyes glistening, his 
form swaying with graceful gesture, his somewhat stilted 
yet copious diction flowing with ease. Picture the in- 
tense interest of the community at this conflict in their 
very midst : they followed every word, drank in every 
argument of their representative — he was one of them- 
selves — they scanned the faces of the audience to detect 
the effect, and noted every weakness in the tactics of 
the adversary. In the intervals they ransacked volumes 
to verify quotations or refute objections, and in the 
evenings would delight to chat over the incidents of 
the day. This interest was prolonged over three days 
in each of two weeks. To attempt a summary or analysis 
of the arguments would be unsuitable ; they may be 

' The proceeds of the sale of tickets after deducting* all general expenses 
came to £,M lis. 5d., or £,2\ 5s. 8^. for each party. This does not include 
the expenses of the reporters : the bill of Mr. Merrett, F. Brown's reporter, 
was for six days' attendance and notes, £^ 6s. ; ten days board and lodging, 
£fi 10s. ; coach hire to Bath and incidentals, £,2 12s. 6d. ; ditto from 
Chilcompton to Bath and thence to London, £,Z 3s. ; transcribing 1100 folios 
at Is. per foUo of 120 words, £fiS ; in all £1^ lis. 
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consulted in the published volume. The result did not 
quite reach anticipations, it rarely does. To assemble 
the neighbouring gentry to listen to an exposition of 
Catholic doctrine was in itself a great achievement, but 
it was controversy, and warfare is warfare : however 
tactful and courteous the method it is difficult to fight 
and not wound susceptibilities. The very success points 
the weapons : to have old convictions distiirbed, to dis- 
cover a weakness in cherished beliefs, to feel the irreso- 
lute sensation of rising doubt, contribute to an uneasy 
state of mind. After the discussion a certain coolness 
intervened with the gentlefolk aroimd, not manifested 
actively ; they did not visit so frequently, and relations 
were felt to be strained. The amount of good attained 
by the discussion can never be estimated ; the Catholic 
body fully appreciated the force and ability of the 
apologia when printed. TAe Tablet of October 31st, 
1840, says of Fr. Brown : "No clergyman undertook in 
our own days a more anxious and difficult task than in 
his celebrated Downside Discussion, whilst no one could 
have displayed more tact in confuting an able antagonist.'* 
The volume for many years served as a storehouse from 
which Catholic advocates borrowed weapons offensive 
and defensive, and it contributed in no small degree to 
the credit and prestige of St. Gregory. 

How strange and quaint much of this reads in modem 
times ! A redolence of antiquity hangs about the story 
of puny parsons dropping foul tracts in cottages, 
insinuating bribes or petty persecutions, wounding here 
and pinching there when unseen, but when tracked and 
faced curling up and crying "don't call us names, we 
have no books, no time, wait till we tell our big 
brothers.'* Then the almost grotesque picture of stolid 
rustics devouring with avidity the penny numbers — not 
penny dreadfuls — but quotations from St. Chrysostom 
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and Ambrose, Irenaeiis and Origen, weighing of inter- 
pretations, criticism of obscure passages. Again, the 
finale in the College itself! to imagine five clerics 
perched on platforms for six days slogging away 
through three innings a day, cutting and driving 
arguments into the heads of Squire this and Captain 
that. Farmer John and Thatcher Joe. Yet what work 
and energy and life it all involved! think what a 
contest on one subject implies, the arguments, objec- 
tions, fallacies, authorities, quotations, misquotations, 
interpretation of words, authenticity of passages, his- 
torical references in every age and the rest, and 
estimate the labour required before meeting a well-read 
and crafty adversary : then multiply this by the number 
of controverted subjects and form an idea of what an all- 
round champion needed for thorough equipment. It 
was a matchless education in dogma ; the theological 
students of the college were in constant drill for a 
campaign with the weapons of conflict always in their 
hands, completely accoutred for work on the mission. 
The period lasted some ten years, it passed away, but 
was one phase of old Downside. 

T. B. S. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MISSIONS- 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Wiltshire ; its Monasteries, Men and Missions. 



/^\p the three counties which form the modern diocese 
Vir of Clifton,' Wiltshire claims our first attention 
in these chapters from its intimate connection in life 
and after his death with St. Aldhelm its apostle. To 
no one is English Christianity in the western counties 
more indebted than to him ; the preaching of the 
gospel to the half civilized tribes of Wessex, the 
foundation of churches and schools, the settlement of 
religion on a firm basis, should surely make his work 
remembered and his name revered by all whose lot is 
cast among the hills and valleys of Somerset and 
Wilts, the scenes of his apostolic labours, and who' 
have inherited the faith and traditions which he first 
planted among them twelve hundred years ago. 
Malmesbury, the home of his monastic life, the house 
he ruled for thirty years before his appointment as the 

* By an oversight no mention was made in our last chapter of the restora- 
tion in modem times of the ancient abbey of St. Mary at BuckfastJeigh, in 
Devonshire, by the monks of the Benedictine Congregation founded by the 
venerable P^re Jean Baptiste Muard. One wing of the old pre-reformation 
monastery has been rebuilt, and the long buried foundations of the minster 
church laid bare, and more important still than any merely architectural 
restoration could possibly be, the monks of Buckfast have entered again upon 
those missionary labours of which the abbey was a centre in Saxon times. 
A numerous congregation of catholics now dwells around them, and their zeal 
has spread itself to the neighbouring town of Totnes, where a mission and 
church have recently been opened. 
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first bishop of the newly created see of Sherborne in 
Dorset, sprang at once into the front rank of the great 
religious houses of England. And though its schools 
have disappeared, and its brilliant line of learned and 
laborious sons has long since passed away, yet there 
remains some sign and symbol of its vanished glories 
in the fragment of its vast and stately church which 
still survives. The very greatness of Malmesbury 
seems to have sufficed for the religious needs of Wilt- 
shire for a long time ; nor were the Cluniac priory at 
Farleigh and the Cistercian houses at Stanley and 
Kingswood, comparatively modern foundations all of 
them, in any sense its rivals. These four monasteries 
sufficed for the monastic vocations of the shire, always, 
as now, a pastoral country and sparsely inhabited. 
But in contrast to the general rule of mediaeval 
England, where communities of men were more fre- 
quent than those of women, Wiltshire, which had but 
four houses of the Benedictine rule for monks, had 
five for nuns ; one other there was, the abbey of 
Lacock, a house of Canonesses of St. Augustine. Of 
the five which claimed St. Benedict as father, one was 
of first rate importance, and worthy to rank as a sister 
house to Malmesbury ; this was the abbey of Wilton, 
King Edgar's royal foundation in the shire's chief 
town ; a monastery made illustrious by the innocent 
and holy life of his daughter, St. Edith, the friend of 
St. Dunstan. Wilton continued till the Reformation 
the shrine of the royal nun, and the home of a large 
and revered community, imitators of her virtues and 
charities. Amesbury, a place associated with the early 
struggles between Briton and Teuton, was another 
important convent, of less historical importance than 
Wilton, but itself of good reputation, and the chosen 
retreat of many ladies of distinction. Kington was 
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a third house of Black Nuns ; the other two, Marl- 
borough and Pulton, were of the institute of St. 
Gilbert of Sempringham, whose nuns followed the 
Benedictine rule. One other fragment of St. Bene- 
dict's patrimony there was in the county, but its 
history is obscure. An alien priory had been estab- 
lished at Appuldurcombe in the Isle of Wight, some 
time in the reign of Henry III (ante 1272), as a cell 
to the abbey of Monteburg. Like other foundations 
of foreign monks, this house went through various 
trials when the relations between England and the 
continent became more than ordinarily strained. Its 
position near the southern coast of the island, within 
comparatively easy communication with France, ren- 
dered it an object of suspicion to the government of 
the day, and about the year 1340 King Edward III 
ordered that the community should be transferred to 
some inland place less open to suspicion. Thus it 
came about that the monks of Appuldurcombe were 
removed to Salisbury, a house being found for them 
within the Cathedral close. How the transferred 
establishment prospered in its new home till its sup- 
pression in 141 5 is a question to which no answer can be 
given.* The friends of Benedictine learning must hope 
and pray thata happier fate may be in store for the French 
monks of our own time, who once again have made 
a home at Appuldurcombe, and that their now historic 
Abbey of Solesmes may once more and soon welcome 
back its sons from the hospitable shores of Albion to 
resume those studious labours and liturgical obser- 
vances which have made their name so celebrated, and 
which have been of late so strangely and so unexpect- 
edly interrupted. 

' The Monasticon Anglicanum (ed. Bohn ; voL VI, Part II, p. 1000) skives 
"XVIII die Julii, 13 Edward III,'* as the date of the royal mandate. 
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In the Benedictine revival which marked the early 
years of the seventeenth century in England, the 
county of Wilts bore its due share ; indeed a native 
of the county, Dom Edward Mayhew, was one of the 
most prominent factors in the work of re-organisation 
and re-adjustment which resulted in the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation of the last three centuries. Father 
Mayhew came of an old county family settled at 
Dinton, some nine or ten miles to the west of Salis- 
bury. His people had suffered much on account of 
religion, but nevertheless found means to send the lad 
to the English College, then at Rheims, where, 
together with his elder brother Henry, he was admitted 
as a student on July loth, 1583. He spent five years 
at the College, another five at Rome, where he received 
ordination, and leaving that city in 1595 afterwards 
laboured for twelve years in the English Mission, 
being regarded as a man of great parts and learning. 
He was among the first of those aggregated by Father 
Sigebert Buckley, then in the Gatehouse Prison at 
Westminster (1607), and till the final settlement of the 
affairs of the Benedictines he was a man of consider- 
able prominence among his brethren ; of somewhat 
restless character, it is true, and unduly conscious of 
the share which he himself had had in the perpetuation 
of the old line of English monachism, but in spite of 
his angularities and party spirit a hard worker and 
worthy of respect. His published works were numerous, 
and mark the bent of his mind and his favourite lines 
of study. As a Wiltshire man he naturally clung, as 
so many of the English priests did in those days, to 
the ritual hitherto almost universally followed through- 
out England ; and he published at Douay in 1604 
what was probably the last liturgical work of Sarum 
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use before the general acceptance of the Roman ritual^ 
in this country. One or two works of controversy 
show that his interests were not wholly in the past, and 
that his theological and patristic studies had been of a 
solid nature. **A Paradise of Prayers and Medita- 
tions," published in 1613, shows him in another light ; 
his ** Congregation is Anglicanae Ordinis S. Benedict! 
Trophaea " marks his enthusiasm for the Benedictine 
cause in England ; while his treatise ^* De Abstinentia 
a camibus juxta regulam S. Benedict!, '* a lost work, of 
which only a fragment is preserved,* brings back to 
the student of the forgotten controversies of our fore- 
fathers in the seventeenth century, the austere and indis- 
creet zeal for which Father Mayhew was so conspicuous 
among his brethren.^ He held office as Superior at 
St. Laurence's at Dieulouard from 1614 to 1621, and 
spent his remaining years as Vicar of the English 
nuns at Cambray, where he died September 14th, 1625, 
and was buried in the parish church of St. Vedast.* 

A few years before his death a member of his family, 
we may safely assume, had sought an asylum in the 
New World ; for among the Pilgrim Fathers who in 
1620 sailed intheil/oj^w^r from Southampton to find in 
a new England that religious liberty which was denied in 
the old to Papist and Puritan alike, was Thomas 

3 Sacra instituta baptizandi : matrimonium celebrandi, &c. Duaci ; Kellam, 
1604. A list of his writings, with much interesting^ information, may be seen 
in Gillow*s Bibliogfraphical Dictionary, IV, 551. 

* In Dom Hceften's Disquisitiones MorutsHcce, lib. x, tr. vi. 

s Under the name of Maiheu he is alluded to by Dom Calmet in his cata- 
los^ue of commentators on the rule of St. Benedict ; perhaps the above treatise 
formed the ground of this assertion. As to his name he claims in his Trophsea, 
says Gillow, that May and Mayhew are the same ; he was entered at the 
English College at Rome as Edward Mayo. 

* A paper by Mr. Edmund Bishop in this Review^ July, 1900, entitled Ortgine^ 
Gentium, will explain better and more fully than any words of mine the 
attitude of Fr. Mayhew in the restoration of the English Benedictines. 
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Mayhew, of Dinton. He too was a man of mark, 
and acquired no small influence among *the early 
settlers among the bleak and storm-swept islands of 
the new colony as Governor of Martha's Vineyard and 
Nantucket.^ 

Another Wiltshire man to throw in his lot with the 
Benedictines on their restoration was Father William 
Anthony Batt, an alumnus of the English College, 
Douay, who some years after his ordination in 1604 
joined his fellow-countryman Dom Mayhew at St. 
Laurence s at Dieulouard, where he made his profession 
in 161 5 or 16.^ He too, like his friend, was a man of 
some literary ability, and left behind him about five or 
six works, chiefly on sacred subjects. He seems to 
have remained at St. Laurence's till 1621, and to have 
returned thither after some years service on the 
mission (1631). Later on we find him at La Celle-en- 
Brie, a dependency of St. Edmund's at Paris, where 
he was Superior and Master of Novices, devoting his 
leisure to the composition and publication of his 
numerous works.** His death occurred in Paris, 
January 12th, 165 1. 

Another Wiltshire name now meets us, that of Dom 
Thomas Stourton, a scion of that noble family of 
Stourton, Wilts, whose services to the catholic cause 

' The Litgrary Era, of Philadelphia, Jan. 1901 , pp. 45, 46. An interesting* 
field of inquiry is suggested by this connection between the Catholic and the 
Puritan Mayhews. A similar divergence is met with in Somerset ; two grand 
nieces of Blessed Richard Whiting, daughters of Mrs. Dorothy Hockley, 
being among the early nuns of the English Franciscan community of Bruges- 
Taunton ; another niece being one of the Strodes, of Somerton, of whose 
family was William Strode, of Shepton Mallet, a very notable figure in the 
Civil Wars, and one of the leaders of the Presb3rterian party. (See Somerset- 
shire: Highways, Byways, and Waterways, by C. R. B. Barrett. London, 
Sands, 1894, p. 53, &c.) 

" See this Review for July, 1900, p. 151. 

9 His Thesaurus Absconditus, 12mo, published in Paris in 1641, is dedicated 
to Mgr. Seguier, Bishop of Meaux, in whose diocese La Celle was situated. 
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and whose hereditaty friendship and intimate connexion 
with the order of St. Benedict in England during the 
past three centuries and more are so well known.'** 
Father Stourton made his profession at St. Gregory's 
in 1645, laboured in England for several years and 
died at Paris, January 5, 1684. 

A convert, late a clergyman of the Church of England, 
D. John Placid Adelham or Adland was the next from 
this county to join the Benedictines. He was professed 
at Paris in 1652, having passed his novitiate, we may 
assume, under Father Batt, whom we have above 
spoken of. Leaving St. Edmund's he went next to 
St. Laurence's, where he was appointed Prior in 1659, 
resigning his post two years later to join the staff of 
monks serving the Chapel Royal at Somerset House. 
He remained there from 1661 to 1675, when he was 
banished, but returning to England became one of the 
victims of the infamous Gates' Plot, and was tried and 
condemned to death merely as a priest, January 17, 
1 67 J. He was, however, reprieved, but was detained 
as a prisoner in Newgate, where he died some time 
between 168 1 and 1685. He was a great reader and 
admirer of the works of St. Augustine. 

Another recruit for the Benedictine ranks from the 
same part of England was Father Paul Gilmore, of 
Ramsbury, who found his way to the English abbey 
of Lamspring, near Hildesheim, where he took his 
vows in 1685. He spent some time in study at St. 
Edmund's in Paris ; was removed thence to the north 
of England, and died at Partington, Feb. 20, 1748. 

Another member of the Stourton family comes next 
in our list of the Wiltshire monks, Dom John Stourton 
who made his profession at St. Gregory's in 1693. He 
was eighth and youngest son of William, eleventh Lord 

«» See D. Gasquet's Henry VIII and the Monasteries, II, 339. 
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Stourton, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir John 
Preston. Ordained priest 1692, we find him Cellarer 
of his monastery in 1704, Vicar of the Nuns at Cambray 
from 1705 to 17 17, Prior of his monastery from 171 7 
to 1 72 1, and of St. Edmund's, Paris, from 1725 to 
1727. For some time he served the Yorkshire Mission 
at Whenby and Gilling Castle, and in his declining 
years acted as chaplain to the English Carmelite nuns 
of Antwerp, where he died, February 20, 1748, attended 
by Father Darbyshire, a Dominican. 

One other native of the county found his way to the 
cloister before the close of the century which had seen the 
profession of those previously named — Brother Thomas 
Tucker — who went from Bradford to Lamspring, took 
his vows as a lay brother in 1663, and died on the 5th 
of September, 1706. 

A hundred and eighty years passed before anyone 
else from St. Aldhelm*s country entered among the 
Benedictines. But in 1840 one who is still remembered 
— he only died in 1871 (November 18) — Fr. Henry 
Gregory Lane, made his profession at Downside. He 
was born at Wardour in 1818, took his vows in 1840, 
was ordained six years later, and after some service on 
the Liverpool and Bath Missions, returned to St. 
Gregory's as Prefect of Studies. Leaving again in 
1857 he was stationed successively at Wooton Wawen 
(1857-59), Stratford-on-Avon (1859-64), Old Longworth 
and then at Bartestree (1864-66), and again at Wooton 
Wawen (from 1867 to 1869). During the two last 
years of his life he resided at Malines to superintend 
the printing of the numerous Missals, Breviaries and 
other similar works which he edited for the benefit of 
the Benedictine order, for like Dom Edward Mayhew 
long before he had inherited something of that taste 
for liturgical studies with which the name of St. 
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Osmund of Sarum has been so closely associated. 
To this list must be added the name of Father Robert 
Ephrem Guy, a native of Swallowfield, then a detached 
portion of Wilts islanded in Berkshire near Reading, 
whose death on the 2nd of January, 1899, robbed a large 
circle of friends in many parts of England of one whose 
kindly nature and brilliant talents had endeared him to 
all with whom he came in contact. 

We must now pass to the missionary work of the 
monks in this county. Not that there is very much to 
say on this head, for Wiltshire was not blessed with 
many catholic proprietors of large estates ; indeed, 
beyond the names of Lords Stourton and Arundel of 
Wardour there are none that are readily recalled. Of 
Stourton we shall have occasion to treat when our 
task leads us to Somerset, in which county Bonham 
House is situated, the venerable representative of the 
ancient Stourton chaplaincy. With Wardour Castle 
we have little or no concern save in so far as it was the 
scene of the episcopal consecration of Dr. William 
Gregory Sharrock, O.S.B., as Bishop of Telmessus 
and coadjutor to Bishop Walmesley, Vicar Apostolic 
of the Western District." 

" Dom Edward Johnson alias Percy, O.S.B., was a prot^g^ of an earlier 
Lord AmndeL In his examination on entering^ the Eng'lish College at Rome, 
he stated: "I am an Englishman bom of parents of rank. My father 
was Henry Johnson, Esq., a Protestant, son of Sir Henry Johnson, Kgt, 
and Anne Percy, the Catholic daughter of Robert Percy, of Malton, near 
Ryton, Durham. I was bom in the Tower of London and mostly brought up a 
Catholic t have an only brother, Robert Johnson. At first I studied at 
Chichester, Sussex, and then, chiefly by the persuasion of the noble Lord Thomas 
Arundell of Wardour, Wiltshire, I made my humanity studies at St. Omer's 
Cott^pe," etc. Having twice attempted ii\^vain to join the Society of Jesus, 
he betook himself to the English College at Rome, where he wss admitted 
in 1645, and two years after ordination was sent into England, 1652. His old 
desire of entering the religious state reviving, he joined the English Bene- 
dictines at Dieulouard, making his profession in 1663, and dying in his 
monastery twenty years later (Nov. 19, 1683). See Foley's Records, Series VII, 
p. 533. Abbot Snow's Necrology gives Yorkshire as his birthplace, on what 
authority is not stated. 
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Of the two centres of Benedictine Mission work in 
Wiltshire Fonthill was the earliest. The Touchet 
family, through the marriage of George the eighth 
Lord Audley with Lucy, daughter of Sir James 
Mervin," became possessed of the Fonthill property 
towards the end of the i6th century. Perhaps through 
the connexion of the family with the Benedictine Order 
in the person of Fr. George Anselm Touchet, the 
chaplaincy of Fonthill was held occasionally by members 
of the order, and one or two of their names have been 
preserved. Father Benedict Cumberlege, a monk of 
Lamspring, was here for a time (about 1710); and 
from 1717 to 1721 the place was served by D. Francis 
Watmough, a monk of Dieulouard. Possibly, too, 
D. Simeon Benedict Rigmaiden, of the same com- 
munity, was living here — he was stationed some- 
where in the county*^ — before his retirement in old age 
to his religious home in Lorraine, where he died on 
November i8th, 1749. 

From the report to government of catholic property 
in Wiltshire in 1715 and 1718 there seems to have been 
quite a nest of adherents of the old religion round about 
Fonthill. Francis Cottington is set down as owning 
land of the annual value of over £^gs J Elizabeth, 
Countess Dowager of Castlehaven, is rated at over 
£m ; Edward Farnhill, gent., at ;^20 ; Charles 
Woolmer at £1^. 

Another bygone centre of missionary work, now like 
Fonthill no longer the home of the ancient faith, was 
Marlborough. There the Hyde family kept a resident 
priest for their own and their neighbours' benefit. 
From 1754 to 1756 D. Robert Goolde, a Paris monk, 
was stationed here. On his removal to Kelvedon in 



" Oliver's Western Collections, p. 68. 

'3 See Oliver^ s WesUpn Collections, p. 402. 
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Essex, or shortly after (1758), D. Edward Hussey (G.)> 
of whom we have already spoken, was placed in charge. 
He seems to have resided here till his withdrawal to 
Marnhull, in Dorset, the seat of his family, in 1785, 
though for some years before his departure, D. Jerome 
Berry, or Butler (L), was also stationed here."* He, 
too, seems to have had in the latter years of his in- 
cumbency the assistance of a confrere from the 
community of St, Edmund's at Paris in the person 
of Dom William Gregory Cowley (i 7901 794), whose 
tenure of office as Prior of St. Edmund's has been 
rendered memorable by his friendship with Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. On his appointment to the Presi- 
dency of the English Benedictines, Dr. Cowley removed 
from the hospitable home of the Hydes to Vernon Hall, 
near Liverpool, where he died June 19th, 1799. 

One other Benedictine was engaged on the Wiltshire 
fission for several years about this time (i 774-1 790), 
D. John Anselm Geary, a Lamspring monk ; but 
whether stationed at Marlborough or Fonthill or 
elsewhere is not now known. 

This may seem but a scanty record, and indeed it is 
scanty enough, even though it represents but part of 
the ministrations of but one missionary body in this 
single county. Buf to pass a just verdict on the 
methods and results of eighteenth century mission 
effort, we must bear in mind that in those days our 
forefathers, lay and clerical, were beset with difficulties 
which we can only with difficulty realise. The county 
with which we have been dealing, for example, was 
but thinly peopled : it possessed but few families of 
note and local influence, and this was a greater bar then 
than even now. For in those days the maintenance of 

«♦ See Abbot Snow's Neeroiogy, 
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the catholic faith, not to speak of its propagation, was 
inseparably bound up with the prosperity and continu- 
ance of the catholic landed gentry. With the dying 
out of family after family, chaplaincy after chaplaincy 
necessarily ceased to be ; and with each disappearance 
the tenants and dependents of the old catholic nobility 
and squirearchy were forced to scatter or to merge their 
identity in the hostile Protestant population around 
them. Catholic priests, learned and zealous though 
they might be, could only work in subordination to the 
conditions of their environment ; and in days when 
almost every landed proprietor had some share in the 
old abbey lands, and remembering the beginnings of 
his family estate, was instinctively filled with anti- 
catholic prejudice, and when every country parsonage 
was a blockhouse in the vast network which a hostile 
and intolerant government had spread all over the 
land, those conditions were as unfavourable as imagi- 
nation can picture to any large measure of success in 
the catholic cause. Where, as at Wardour or Stourton, 
conditions were at all favourable, there a fair measure 
of success was undoubtedly achieved. Before judging 
too harshly the men who laboured amid such depressing 
circumstances and against such fearful odds, it might 
be wiser and more conducive to sobriety of judgment 
and humility of mind to see what has been attempted, 
what accomplished, in these days of larger liberty and 
wider resources. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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The Triumph of the Cross ; by Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola. Translated fro^ the Italian ; edited 
with introduction by the Very Rev. Father John 
Procter, S.T.L., Provincial of the Dominicans in 
England. London : Sands & Co. Dublin : M. H. 
Gill. 1901, 5/- nei. 

The name of Savonarola in conjunction with a title 
so suggestive of oratorical possibilities must arouse 
curiosity as to this book. We can promise the reader 
that this curiosity will be both disappointed and satis- 
fied. He will not find any rhetorical display ; we 
may say he will not find devotional fervour in the 
treatise. But in return he will probably rectify his 
idea of Savonarola. 

Rightly or wrongly, our notion of reformers is of 
men swaying through the emotions rather than 
through reason. All successful reform requires a 
man of action ; the rationalistic mind rarely succeeds 
in carrying its principles into effect. Besides, the 
intensity of conviction which is requisite in the 
apostle of any important reform, and the bitterness 
engendered by continual opposition, are both mentally 
narrowing. Savonarola also has the disadvantage 
of figuring as the sentimental and dramatic character 
of a modem romance. The historical setting of his 
career is garish and clamorous enough without any 
fictitious additions. 

The book is an admirable corrective to such notions. 
It is an uninterrupted compilation of close reasoning. 
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The chapters of the earlier books are a string of syllo- 
gisms. Considerable familiarity with scholastic terms 
is requisite to understand its phraseology ; and even 
with this requisite it is not easy reading. We feel 
humbled when we find him stating that his book is for 
the ignorant and unlearned (p. 94). The conviction 
grows upon us that with such a groundwork of philo- 
sophical learning and so keen a logical acumen, Savona- 
rola could not have been the merely eloquent fanatic 
which we might be tempted to picture him. 

Secondly, as Father Procter points out in his valu- 
able introduction, he was perfectly sound in doctrine. 
He insists very plainly on the absolute necessity of 
union with the Roman See. There is no denunciation 
of abuses in the book. In illustration of the truth that 
a grace may be a blessing to one and a curse to 
another, he is able to point as an example of the latter 
to the lives of some of the clergy of the day — and that 
is the only hint that his time was other than it ought 
to be. As to personal revelation, in addition to the 
logical power which we have already noticed, and the 
scholastic training which it shews, we may fancy we 
detect a love of nature in the frequent illustrations and 
arguments he draws from it. In one interesting 
passage (p. 58) he tells us something of his preaching. 

** When at one time (in order to demonstrate the profundity of 
Holy Scriptures to sciolists, proud of their intelligence) I was 
wont to discourse on subtle points of philosophy, I found that the 
people who heard me were inattentive. But as soon as I devoted 
myself to the exposition of the Bible, I beheld all eyos riveted upon 
me, and my audience so intent upon my words, that they might 
have been carved out of stone. I found, likewise, that when I set 
aside theological questions, and confined myself to explaining 
Holy Scripture, my hearers received much more light, and my 
preaching bore more fruit in the conversion of men to Christ and 
to a perfect life." (58-9.) 
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As regards the matter of the book, we may not feel 
convinced by particular arguments ; but we see that he 
develops gradually a very strong case for the Christian 
religion. He is fully conscious of this, and points out 
that the proofs he brings are merely cumulative (p 92). 

Father Procter's preface is an interesting exposure 
of the ways of a previous editor, who, under pretext of 
removing sectarian matter, presents Savonarola in 
Geneva neck -band and surplice instead of the 
Dominican habit. The translation is flowing and 
impressive. 

My Lady Poverty. A XI 1 1 Century Allegory trans- 
lated and edited by Montgomery Carmichael ; with a 
chapter on the Spiritual significance of Evangelical 
Poverty by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. London : 
John Murray, 1901. 

This parable of the Wedding of St. Francis with 
Poverty has been long in finding its way into our 
speech. Written, as the Editor concludes, in 1227, 
the first printed Latin edition appeared in 1539, and 
the second in 1894; the first Italian edition only dates 
from the year 1847. We welcome it in the hope that 
it may prove to be a beginning of the removal of the 
reproach which Mr. Carmichael makes against us in 
his preface, of being excluded from that cult of St. 
Francis which has assumed literary and doubtless 
devotional importance in Italy. The publication of 
the **Analecta Franciscana *' in the Rolls series, with 
its admirable preface, Dean Jessop's ** Coming of the 
Friars," and Mrs. Oliphant's ** Life of St. Francis,** 
with occasional reprints of the ** Little Flowers,** are 
England's tribute of late years to the gentle saint ; there 
is no need to draw the conclusion that is obvious on 
the surface of the fact. 
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The allegory is simple in its narrative, vivid yet 
unstrained in fancy, fervent in exhortation and above 
all moderate in denunciation. For the latter quality 
we are grateful ; we have diatribe in abundance on the 
theme, for example in Walter Langley's ** Vision of 
Piers Plowman," not to mention modern socialist 
invective ; and we question whether bitterness ever won 
over an adversary. Some of the conceits are quaintly 
striking, as when it is insinuated that Adam's adoption 
of clothing after his fall was an infringement of 
Poverty. 

The translation is admirably done ; the terseness and 
dignity of the language may be judged from the fact 
that it is difficult to distinguish the frequent scriptural 
quotations from the rest of the work. 

The exposition of Evangelical Poverty by Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., emphasises the necessary distinc- 
tion between the bright virtue of St. Francis and the 
degradation of the slums. Squalor and dirt are, however, 
not necessarily destructive of virtue ; it is possible to be 
too sweeping in our denunciation of them. There have 
been few more touching examples than that of the 
poor woman who lay dying in abject and almost 
revolting poverty, and yet blessed God who had always 
been so good to her ; because in all her extremities He 
had never let her ** want a bite or a sup." 

The book is admirably printed, and bound in appro- 
priate Franciscan brown, with an artistically designed 
emblem on the cover. 



Officium Parvum B. M. Virginis. The hours of 
Our Lady in Latin and English. London : Art and 
Book Company, 1902. i/-. 

The clear print and portable size are a sufficient 
recommendation of this manual. It is only recently 
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that we had experience of the difficulty of obtaining an 
English version of the ** Little Office/' 



• * Plans of Lectures on The Teaching and Practice of 
CcUholicityy delivered between October 1900 and July 
1901, at St. Edmund's, Bungay," is the title of a little 
booklet of 76 pages which sufficiently explains the 
contents. With the help of different sizes of print, 
and a most clear arrangement, the book presents a 
** bird's eye" view of Christian teaching which should be 
most useful both to teachers and to taught. We 
welcome it as the fruit of the industry of a Downside 
monk, whose name, however, does not appear on the 
title page. 
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ME are still without a Bishop, though a report was circulated 
recently that the briefs were issued. Rumour has been 
very fertile in nominees for the See, and the variety of names is 
only less wonderful than the absolute certainty with which they 
are proffered. Within twenty-four hours of the Capitular Meeting, 
we received information as to the three names sent up and the 
order in which they ranked. The Daily Chronicle has insisted on 
a name very intimately connected with Downside. 



How does such information as the following get into a paper ? 

There are advertised in this directory (Catholic) no fewer than 44 colleges and 
boys' schools in England, not counting some eight convent schools for little boys. 
Half a dozen colleges in Ireland and an equal number on the Continent com- 
plete the list of institutions " under clergy or religious " managemenL About 
a score of other schools are '* under secular teachers." There must be some 
200 convent schools for girls, of which about 30 receive lady boarders. 
Stonyhurst ; St. Edmund's CoU^e, Ware ; Downside College, Bath, etc., are, 
in effect, lavishly equipped public schools, with cricket fields, libraries, and^ 
in the last case, an almost priceless collection of postage stamps. Other colleges, 
like that at Mill Hill, receive students of 18 years of age, who can produce 
'* unexceptionable testimonials as to solid piety and probable vocation " to a 
life of toil in missionary fields, with a promise to be " provided for in old age 
or illness." The directory proves how manifold are the activities of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain to-day, and how thorough is the care 
with which each forward step is considered. The new Cathedral at 
Westminster I shall hope to deal with in a special article. — Daily NewSy 
January 2nd. 

We are satisfied with the collection and with the collector ; but we 
did not expect to soar to fame on such pinions. The italics are 
ours. 
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The break-up of the frost set our masons at work again on the 
unfinished cloister. Through the winter they had been busy in 
the dressing sheds, and progress in consequence has been rapid. 
The design for the choir, it may be i;emembered, contains some 
chapels on the level of the present organ chamber — one of them, in 
fact, is represented by the present *' All Saints' " Chapel — but the 
original plan gave no other approach to the chapels than the tower 
stair-case. Mr. Gamer has inserted one in the inner wall of the 
cloister, and a very pretty feature it makes with its windows look- 
ing into the choir. It has been necessary to encroach a little on 
the cloister ; still the irregularity will not spoil so long a cloister, 
but will rather give an interesting variation. 



We have not yet heard if it be so, but it was stated when Mr. 
Bentley was first seriously ill that Mr. Garner was to have the West- 
minster Cathedral. Mr. Bodley, who was so long Mr. Gamer's 
partner, has been made a Member of the Royal Academy. 



It has been decided to adopt the square in preference to the 
apsidal treatment of the east end of the chancel. The decision has 
been reached with considerable regret, as the general feeling was 
strongly in favour of the apse. The idea has been abandoned in 
deference to professional opinion that the dimensions of our church 
would necessitate a very flimsy apse, and also because the 
square end is considerably less expensive. 



When the present water supply system was taken in hand some 
years ago, there was, we remember, an idea that it was too 
extensive and elaborate. The same was said of the new gas works. 
It takes a considerable time to realise that Downside is a growing 
child. We had opportunity of learning the lesson, however, for 
within ten years of the opening of the monastery block, we were 
building two storeys on to it. As another example we may cite the 
number of times in which the heating apparatus of the monastery 
was changed. With regard to the water storage we are contracting 
to supply the Midsomer Norton district. There will be some 
additional outlay, of course, and our present tanks will not be 
drawn on except in emergency ; but without the fine plant already 
laid down, we should not be in a position to undertake the con- 
tract. The reservoir will be in what was known as the *' 40 acre " 
field. 
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The water storage of the district was put to severe trial in the 
autumn and early winter. Water was carried from Fry's Well, 
in Chilcompton, as far along the Wells Road as '* Thousand 
Pound House," and even to one of the farms in Romantic Valley. 
Still the year did not give us the record minimum. Here are some 
figures : — 

R^nfall, 1901 3274 inches 

1900 4410 „ 

1899 41-43 „ 

The absolute minimum of the last few years is 31*55 inches in 
1890 ; while the reading of 1887, 32*45 inches, is lower than last 
year's. 

How does thb affect the college-wood stream, in which our 
Benter property gives us riparian interests ? The following are the 
average gaugings of the quantity of water passing over the weir 
per minute, during the past three years : — 

1899 4685 gallons per minute. 

1900 3723 

1901 2152 „ „ 

In the five dry months of last year, ue, from July onwards, the 
average was only 327 gallons ; the maximum of the year was 
28,000 gallons per minute. 



The changes in the heating apparatus already alluded to nearly 
led to disaster. The furnace, which has now disappeared together 
with the room which held it, was next to the monks' library. In 
the process of changing, the bricks at the back had become 
loosened, and the hot air and sparks were playing against the 
pitch-pine wainscoting of the library. A fire broke out on Nov. 
5th, 1888, at 7.30 p.m. The community had just returned from 
supper to the calefactory, when the door was thrown open, and 
John Donleavy, the monastery man, rushed in and shouted, io his 
broad Birmingham accent, that the Monastery was on fire. 



When we got into the cloister there was enough to make us 
.alarmed. The flames lit up the corridor, and there seemed little 
hope of saving the monastery. Apparently the north end of the 
library was well ablaze. In five minutes the conflagration was 
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got under. Fortunately, as it happened, the hydrants were 
under alteration, and the only apparatus at our command were 
the washing jugs. Otherwise water would have certainly done 
more damage than the fire did. The books on those particular 
shelves were packed so closely to the wall that the flames had no 
play. Anyone who goes to the section of Benedictine ascetical 
works will realise our escape when he sees books burnt an inch 
into the mai^ns. 



The rooms in ''philosopher's row" are heated since last summer 
by hot^water pipes. This removes a source of anxiety, as the 
philosophy of one or two of the former occupants had not mastered 
the art of keeping an ordinary fire-place under restraint. The 
narrowest shave in that wing was in the days of private teas and 
argand burners. 



An objection raised against our giving up farming was that we 
should throw a considerable number of hands out of employment. 
The case is quite otherwise. In the carpenters' shop and masons' 
shed we have possibly doubled the number of hands employed. 
The masons especially have reason to be satisfied. Ordinarily 
builders* work is stagnant during the mid-winter. We are able to 
keep them employed in dressing stone during all this time. The 
bulk of them have been working for us uninterruptedly for over 
three years. There is no rush and excitement, and there is the 
possibility of our leaving the glory of the finished achievement to 
others ; but it is in many ways more satisfactory. 



Now that we have definitely begun on the choir, we hope that 
we may not cease from it. By the autumn we shall have built all 
the columns as far as the capitals. As for the results of the 
carpenters' shop, we see them in the excellent wood-work of the 
new monastery block. It would be interesting if we could compare 
the cost of our work with what a contract would have come to. 
In the 1873-6 block there is much faulty wood- work, though again 
there is some which is excellent, as, for example, the floor of the 
boys' refectory. We used to be proud of the pitch-pine panelling 
in the same room and in the calefactory. Probably we fared 
quite as well as most employers in this respect, and it will be for 
our successors to compare our work with Bladwell's. 
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We have to record for the present and for all future generations 
the reception of the Von HUgel monstrance. It is truly, as the 
donor, the late Baroness Pauline von HQgel, desired it to be, worthy 
of the Abbey Church we have in prospect. It arrived on January 
7th, and was used for the first time on January 19th, the feast of 
the Holy Name. We have been requested to let it be understood 
that the gift is entirely that of the Baroness Pauline, to whom her 
mother had given the jewellery which so superbly adorns it, 
some time before her death, and who rejoiced to be able to devote 
it to the Blessed Sacrament. The gift, however, makes it 
impossible that we should ever forget to whom we owe it. 



Mr. Douglas Webster has presented a copy of G. Bellini's 
celebrated Madonna and Child in the Accademia at Venice. The 
copy is pronounced excellent, and its value is increased by an 
antique frame, the gift of Mrs. Webster. As for the fidelity of the 
reproduction we may mention that the artist, Signor Desiderj, has 
been employed in making copies of paintings for reproduction in 
the Arundel Society series. The picture is for the boys' study room. 



Another interesting picture, recently presented by Sir Henry 
Howorth, is of Christ as the Man of Sorrows, possibly from the 
Italian Eclectic School. Our Saviour is standing in the tomb, 
three quarters of the figure showing. The face is expressive of 
suffering, and the right hand points to the side. Father Cuthbert 
Almond, O.S.B., kindly sends us the following note upon it : 

'* The subject of the painting' is quite an unusual one. It would be difficult 
to find a sing^le other example by a painter of the later Italian schools. It is 
not representative of any possible moment of our Lord's Passion, like the 
Christ mocked, the Ecce Homo or the PUth, It is symbolic of the appeal the 
Passion of Christ makes to mankind, a realisation of the 53rd chapter of the 
prophecy of Isaias — ' I have trodden the wine-press alone.' Giovanni Bellini, 
Schiavone, A. Caracci, and a host of others have painted a more or less 
idealised Christ in the Sepulchre. But it is always a dead Christ. Generally, 
the body is half way out of the tomb, supported by Angels. Sometimes it is 
leaning against the sides, as though left for a moment by the disciples, before 
being swathed with the burial clothes and laid finally in the tomb. But this 
picture presents a living Christ, standing in the sepulchre, offering- His Death 
and Burial and the Sacred Blood from his side for the sins of men. 

"There is a similar figure of the bleeding- Christ standing- in the tomb in 
pictures of the Mass of St. Gregory the Great. Everyone will know Diirer's 
wonderful woodcut of the subject. It is quite possible that the painter had 
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tUs vision of Pope Gregoiy in his mind. But there is no suggestion of the 
Mass, nor of the instruments of the Passion in the picture. A close relation- 
ship will be readily admitted between the Downside picture and the Man of 
Sorrows, a subject frequent enough in ancient and modem sculpture, and well 
known through DGrer^s engravings. This artist has left at least three different 
representations of it. Needless to say, the German master's conception of the 
subject is widely different from that of the Italian painter. With DQrer the 
Christ is always seated. One of the three engravings— the title-page vignette 
of the GretU Passion — goes by the name of '* Christ Mocked," because of the 
kneeling soldier offering the reed-sceptre. But the name is misleading, for 
the design is wholly symbolic. The Christ is seated upon His tombstone, 
with the wounds of the Crucifixion in His hands and feet, and the whole is 
r epre s ented as resting upon clouds. It is the * Man of Sorrows, despised, and 
the most abject of men.' The most touching of DQrer's three designs is that 
in which our Lord makes no direct appeal to those who pass by the way, but 
has His Sacred Head bowed upon His hand, in the attitude of one hurt by the 
ingratitude of men. But in none of the representations of the Man of Sorrows 
is attention called directly to the " Blood of the testament," shed for the 
remission of sins. In the Downside picture the right hand of Christ is put to 
the wound in the side. This brings it into relationship with certain paintings 
of Giovanni Bellini and C. Crivelli, also to a Florentine engraving of 1493, and 
some early Italian sculptures, whose subject is classed under the title of The 
Blood of the Redeemer. The distinction of these designs is the pressing out, 
with the hand, of the Blood from the wound in the side. Bellini's painting is 
in our National Gallery, and in it an angel receives the Sacred Blood in a 
vesseL In Crivelli's painting it is St. Francis who receives the Blood in a 
chalice. In each of these pictures Our Lord is standing, and holding the 
cross. There is no tomb. In the National Gallery picture the figure is 
standing on a marble-tiled pavement, open to the air, with a low balustrade 
around it. The background is a North Italian landscape, with hills and 
mountain stream, a village and a church. In Crivelli's picture there are 
pillars and a bit of landscape seen between them. 

*' Another treatment of the subject may be seen in some of the great altar- 
pieces of the old Venetian School to which Crevelli and Bellini belong. Most 
readers of the Review will be familar with the type from the great Crivelli 
reredos in the National Gallery. A huge Gothic screen of heavily gilt wood, 
traceried and pinnacled with elaborate niches filled with panels of wondrously 
coloured saints — ^to look at one of these masterpieces of ecclesiastical work 
in a modem gallery is to feel as though one were assisting at the desecration 
of a sanctuary. In these the most frequent subject of the topmost central 
panel is the living Christ standing in the tomb. One by Antonio Vivarini, 
dated 1464, has the horizontal beam of the Cross stretched in the background 
behind the shoulders, and the figure of our Lord has the hands crossed in 
front. In another, by Vittorio Crivelli, there is the Cross again in the 
background, the left hand of Christ rests on the front edge of the sepulchre in 
the exact position and with the same arrangement of the hand as in the 
Downside picture, whilst, as far as one can judge from an indistinct photo- 
graphic reproduction, an angel gathers into a vessel the Sacred Blood from 
the side. In execution there could hardly be two pictures so widely different 
as the Venetian panel and the Downside canvas. But in conception and 
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design, the two pAintings seem to me to have the closest r^attooship. It is 
as a symbol of the Blessed Sacrament that we have these representations of 
the living' and bleeding Christ in the sepulchre. We meet with the same 
subject also in early Florentine altarpieces, as in Fra Angelico's masterpiece 
in the Louvre, Fra Filippo Lippi's large picture at Munich, Rafaellino di 
Francesco's altar-painting in the Church of San Spirito at Florence. In the 
Florentine paintings the hands of our Lord are extended as though displa3ring 
the wounds of the nails, and the subject is invariably in the centre of the 
predella and not lifted up as in the Venetian examples. But the use and 
significance of the design are the same. And there is no doubt that the definite 
type and form of these symbolic r epre s entations of the Blessed Sacrament 
was determined by the vision of the Mass of Pope Gregory the Great. The 
reference to this vision in the Downside picture may not be very clear, but it 
is probable that it was intended to be either hung over a Tabernacle, or on 
the walls of a Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament." 



Another artistic gift of great value we owe to the generosity of 
Lady Meux. It is a volume entitled '*The Miracles of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hannd (Saint Anne), and the 
Magical Prayers of 'Ah^ta Mtkddl." In an interesting preface, 
Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities at the British Museum, who edits and translates the 
Ethiopic texts, testifies to the value of Lady Meux's publication to 
all Oriental Scholars. One hundred and eleven reproductions in 
colour are given of the illuminations of the MSS., very interesting 
though of no high artistic merit. The book contains about 330 
pages ; but this represents only half of the pages of the volume, 
as the printing is only on one side of the page. As the paper is 
thick, some idea may be conceived of the bulk of the volume. 
The sumptuous binding is in keeping with the rest of the book. 
Three hundred copies alone have been printed for private circula- 
lation, ours being the 286th. It will be seen from what has been 
said that it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the book 
or our indebtedness to the generous donor. 



One of the legends concerning the Blessed Virgin offers a 
problem to those who are interested in the origin of the Rosary. 
A noble Roman youth, named Zacharias, out of devotion to her, 
made a crown of fifty roses and hung it on her picture over her 
head. '' When the days of roses had come to an end,'* he was 
grieved that he could not continue his offering. So, in place of 
the roses, he offered daily fifty salutations ; " Hall to thee, O my 
Lady, rejoice thou with joy, [for] God is with thee." The legend 
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goes on to say how this practice saved him from thieves and 
achieved their repentance. Mr. Wailis Budge ascribes the MSS. 
to the end of the 14th or beginning of the 15th century. 

Another valuable gift of books comes to us from Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. They are principally books of reference, some being 
difficult to get at the present day. Among them we may mention 
the Liber Hibemiae ; the Report of the MSS. Commission ; 
N^ociations de la France dans le Levant ; and many other valu- 
able books, about forty in number. A copy of Pusey*s ** Eirenicon" 
belonged to Dr. Ward, and has his annotations in it. 

Father Hungerford Pollen, S.J., sends us his interesting 
Introduction to the volume of Papal documents connected with 
Mary Queen of Scots which he has recently edited. It throws 
interesting light on some important details, but it leaves us more 
distinctly under the impression that the absolute unravelling of 
her history will never be accomplished. 



We congratulate ourselves on introducing a new contributor to 
our readers, Mr. Montgomery Carmichael. His studies of Italian 
character and cities have been most favourably received by the 
Press. We cannot be surprised that, with the broad human 
sympathy he shews in these sketches, he should have been attracted 
by the gentle St. Francis of Assisi. We owe to his courtesy the 
photographs from which our illustrations of his article have 
been taken. 



Mr. de Lisle has kindly sent us a photograph of the ruins at 
Grace Dieu which we reproduce. The view gives no idea of the 
extent of the ruins. Unfortunately, Mr. de Lisle informs us, a 
recent improver has removed the ivy alluded to in the quotation 
from Wordsworth in Father President Gasquet's article. 



Father Barnes' story of the Chapels Royal will have prepared 
our readers, we trust, for the suggestion that the body found in 
a lead coffin during recent excavations at St. James's, was supposed 
to be that of a Benedictine monk. There seems to be no ground 
for the supposition except the fact that our fathers were there at 
the date ascribed to the remains. But what motive induced them 
to send this particular treasure-trove to the British Museum ? 
Shall we step in and claim the relics as representatives of the 
family ? and how far does curiosity supersede respect for the dead? 
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It will be seen that we have two contributions from Abbot Snow, 
for which our readers will thank us. We were sorely tempted to 
keep one in hand as a nest egg for the summer number ; but they 
are both connected with previous articles, and both would lose by 
separation. The second of these articles is a continuation of the 
very interesting sketch of the career of Downside. We are able 
to inform our readers that Fr. Norbert Birt's history of St. Gregory's 
is completed, and is now under revision. We ought to have it out 
by the New Year. 



Not many now will surmise that the accident to Falstaff, recorded 
by Abbot Snow, is probably a personal reminiscence. How far 
the farce deserves the strictures passed on it of lowering tone we 
hesitate to say. Comedians we can remember who carried their 
buffoonery into ordinary life ; but the comic boy is not always a 
successful actor. Usually he is a bit of a fool, whom his com- 
panions believe, and often persuade, to be a whole one. Till we 
read the article we had always thought that the custom of calling 
the characters before the curtain was a modern and not entirely 
commendable custom. A college audience is not always fair in its 
distribution of popularity. 



How did the phrase '* to stuff up " come to mean to hoax, and 
how far was it prevalent in our language ? To *' take in " is another 
unintelligible phrase, but we fancy has a respectable antiquity. 
To '' stuff up" has a modern substitute in '* to green," which at 
one time completely superseded it at Downside. 



Since we are on our etymological hobby, we give the following 
note supplied by a correspondent on the possible origin of the word 
"Doll":— 

<* The British baby has the advantage over babies of other nations in having 
such easily-lisped word as " doll or dolly " for its favourite toy. All the other 
European languages use some derivation of the Latin " puppa " or French 
" poup^." 

Johnson thought the word " doll " was a corruption of the word ** Dorothy*' ; 
Archbishop French, a great authority on etymology, could not trace its origin. 
He gives, however, the negative information that the word *' doll " was not 
introduced into the English language until after the time of Dryden. Thus 
the origin of the word *< doll" is still shrouded in mystery. 

But the following passage from Dr. Gasquet's book, "The Eve of the 
Reformation," p. 292, seems to point out that the origin of the word may well 
be '* Idol," and that it dates from the time of the spoliation of the monasteries 
in the 16th century (p. 292, Roger Rdgworth, etc., etc.)" 
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Abbot Snow alludes to another institution of Downside — "Joe" 
Kopp. For many years after the period described, Kopp taught 
brass and wood instruments at Downside. He and his brothers 
are still alive, and have attained respected positions in Bath. 
Joe Kopp no longer plays the comet — faute de dents — but he is as 
hale as ever, always is " fierst claass," and except for his white 
hair, is as young as ever. His brother Ernest plays the clarionet 
in the Bath Pump Room Band. 



The mention of Locke's Macbeth music sent us to the Diet, 
of Nat. Biography ; Abbot Snow had spelt the name without the 
''e." We found the name throughout with that letter — except 
when his own signature was concerned. He seems to have done 
without the <'e" himself — for example, when he cut it as a 
chorister on the organ screen at Exeter Cathedral, and when he 
published books. 



Locke was appointed organist to the Chapel Royal of Charles H. 
He ventured on an innovation by setting the Kyrie Eleison to a 
different chant after each of the Commandments. The singers did 
not approve of this, and let it be known. Whereupon Locke 
published a defence of himself under the title *' Modern Church 
Music : Pre-accused, Censured, and Obstructed in its performance 
before His Majesty, 1st April, 1666. Vindicated by the Author, 
Matt Lock, Composer in Ordinary to His Majesty." Pepys, with 
two friends and his boy, spent all the afternoon of September 2nd, 
1667, "singing of Lock's responses to the Ten Commandments, 
which he hath set very finely — and are excellent good." This 
incident probably caused his secession irom His Majesty's Choir ; 
but he was afterwards appointed organist to the Queen's Chapel 
Royal. His settings of Catholic Latin hymns are extant. "On 
this slender ground it has been asserted that he became a Roman 
Catholic," says the biographer, " but the proofs are wanting." 



Of course our readers have drawn the conclusion suggested by 
Father Barnes' article, that Locke wrote these Latin hymns for 
use by our Fathers at the Chapel Royal. Mr. Terry has made 
notes of his compositions at the British Museum, and we hope that 
we may recover the little heritage which its origin gives us some 
claim to. 
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Locke also composed music for the ''Sagbutt," an instrument 
which we associate wrongly with barbaric times. The Macbeth 
music is now attributed, it appears, to Purcell. 



At the laying of the foundation stones of the church and 
monastery in 1873, Cardinal Manning, alluding to the days of 
controversy, rejoiced that they were over. Dr. Brown, of Newport, 
was roused by this, and asserted that the improved position of 
Catholics was the fruit of those days of storm and stress. He 
frequently spoke of his part in them, and especially of the 
Cheltenham disputation. He used to tell how the audience came 
with wooden crosses, which they held up in a noisy denunciation 
of supposed Catholic superstition. 



As Abbot Snow makes no allusion to the Bishop's celebrated 
exposure of the ''Ingenious Device," we may presume that there 
is no published record of this incident. What the exact facts were, 
we have had a difficulty of ascertaining. As far as we can gather 
they are as follows : the Rev. Mr. McGee, in the course of a 
controversy with Dr. Brown (and others?), at Bath, quoted a 
papal pronouncement which puzzled his opponents. They searched 
the Bullarium in vain. The late Father Joseph Davis used to say 
that the final discovery was due to Cardinal Wiseman, who saw 
that the date ascribed was one on which official documents were 
never issued. On being asked to explain this discrepancy, the 
Rev. Mr. McGee acknowledged that he had invented the document, 
which he prided himself was an *' ingenious device." From the 
samples Abbot Snow gives us of Dr. Brown's controversial 
method, we can believe that his treatment of the offender would 
be equal to the occasion. 

This is the story as far as we have been able to piece it together ; 
possibly it is inaccurate in part, certainly it is incomplete, and it is 
to be hoped some of our readers will be able to correct or supple- 
ment it. 



In confirmation of Abbot Snow's remark that generally both 
sides of the controversy claim the victory, we may cite the follow- 
ing. Not so many years ago, the vicar of Downside Church was 
urged to close his schools. There were many reasons for the step, 
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but none to move the Rev. Mr. Leigh, the vicar. The schools 
had been built to commemorate the victory over the Catholics in 
the Downside discussion, and should never be given up by him. 
On the other hand, Mr. Kegan Paul in his *' Religio Viatoris '* 
mentions that the Downside discussion helped to his conversion. 
He was living in Bath at the time, and was convinced that the 
Catholic side had the best of the argument. 



Father Gilbert Dolan draws attention to Father Edmund 
Mayhew, who is so prominently connected with the start of 
the present English Benedictine Congregation, and the foundation 
of St. Lawrence's. He was of a Wiltshire family, whose 
name is sometimes written '* Mayo." At once a large generation 
of Gregorians will recall the family of that name who have played 
against us for many years in Mr. Freame's Cricket XI. Surely 
they are the descendants of the same family ? 



Yes, we may safely print it. Two names have been brought 
into conjunction in these Odds and Ends which will recall an often- 
told incident to many of our readers. In fact, the story of how Dr. 
Brown advised Fr. Joseph Davis that his enunciation left some- 
thing to be desired, and how one of his audience had really 
believed his sermon to be in Latin, has travelled beyond the home 
circle. Fr. Joseph enjoyed the humour of it as well as others, as 
is evident from the fact that he kept the Bishop's letter. The 
latter is so characteristic that we give it in full : — 

BULLINGHAM, 

June 30th, 76. 

My dear Fr. Joseph, 

I have long been wishing' to write to you ; but injustice towards you 
has till now prevented me, that of doubting the amount of your humility. But 
I am decided to think better of you, and I no longer hesitate. The interests 
of God and of souls require it 

When I was in Bath before Christmas, more than once I remarked to you 
that I was at a loss, when at a distance, not great, from the ahar, to make 
out whether the prayers you recited were in English or Latin. It was much 
the same when you sang them, and when you preached. 

Now you were under a persuasion, through what had been told you by one 
who wished to gain good-will from you by a compliment, that you sang with 
a very taking voice, and not improbably the like was said of your praying and 
preaching. Yet from others I heard a very different expression of opinion. 
The following may illustrate my meaning, and I heard it from one who said it 
was well-known. 
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A comrert Lady ioduced a Parson to be present at the Sunday morningf last 
Mass, just before my arrival in Bath. Asking- him after Mass what impression 
had been made upon him, she was told that he had been fully aware of the 
Mass in Catholic Churches being in Latin — but what could be the purpose of 
the Priest preaching in Latin, especially as the Parson himself could not 
understand the sermon ? The sermon was by you. 

You may feel that this is no concern of mine. In a sense it is not. And 
hence my reluctance to write as I have ; yet if it induces to speak more with 
the vocg di Petto, than that of an inflated mouth, and gives no dissatisfaction, 
much good may arise. 

Do not trouble yourself to notice this by a reply, though you are quite free 
to tell me you would prefer my silence : but believe me always, 
My dear Fr. Joseph, 

Yours very sinceriy in J.C., 

+ T. J. BROWN. 



An interesting' ceremony took place on Wednesday, January 6thy 
when a pastoral staff was presented to Father Abbot by the 
missionary Fathers of St. Gregory's. The presentation took 
place in the calefactory before the whole school. Among 
those present were FF. Abbot Snow ; Wulstan Richards ; J. 
O'Hare ; C. Fowler ; G. Dolan ; B. Cox ; C. Butler and the 
community. F. Wulstan Richards made the presentation, calling 
attention to the significance of the event and interpreting the 
sentiments of the occasion by the symbolism of the staff. Father 
Abbot employed the same idea in his reply. 



Downside now possesses a pastoral staff for the use of its 
Abbots of which no Abbey need be ashamed. Its stem is made 
of Irish bog-oak, with a silver point and silver mountings to the 
central joint. The crook is entirely of unpolished silver, and springs 
from a base of six sides, each of which contains an agate set in 
gold. Small crockets, each separately beaten out, run up the 
head of the staff, like fern fronds, following the curve and ending 
in an elaborate piece of silver leaf-work. The circle thus formed 
contains a book, on the open pages of which are inscribed the first 
words of St. Gregory's celebrated treatise on the Pastoral Office, 
** Pastoralis CurtB me pondera fugereJ* All the silver work of this 
part of the staff shows the marks of the worker's hammer. This 
beautiful piece of work was designed and made entirely by the 
firm of J. W. Singer & Sons of Frome. As Frome is only a few 
miles from Downside, we like to think that this emblem of modem 
Benedictine government bears the impress of Somersetshire 
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thought aod work, a county in former days renowned throughout 
Christendom for its stately and holy Benedictine sanctuaries. 



We must not omit to notice the arrival of a superb carpet for the 
sanctuary. It has been woven for the purpose from a specially 
designed pattern. It measures 25 ft. 3 ins. X 23 ft. 4 in. and falls 
14 lbs. short of 4 cwt. in weight. We are indebted for it, through 
Fr. Conrad, to Madame the Dowager Countess Mayer van den 
Bergh of Antwerp. 

We are sorry to say that F. Stephen Rawlinson has been down 
with enteric. The report was circulated before we had intelligence 
of it» and on enquiring at the War Office we learnt that we had not 
been informed because there was no danger in the case. We hear 
that he starts on the 10th for a well-earned rest. 



Our chaplains got the plum puddings and tobacco and other 
goods on January 14th, and we here express their thanks and that 
of their men to all who contributed to the gift. The Hon. and 
Rev. Basil Feilding has returned to England, and spent Holy 
Week at Downside. 



Congratulations to Fr. Norbert Birt on the testimonial he 
has received from General Rundle, that while attached to the 
8th Division, *' he did his work in every way in a most satisfactory 
manner, with benefit to the troops and with credit to his cloth." — 
Prosit. 



Here is a recent paragraph concerning an O.G. : — 
*' Mr. Hector Caffieri is at the Continental gallery, where his show opens 
to-day. His water-colours were made about Bologne, on clifF and coast and 
quay. His subjects are well known — women in the white caps of the country 
striding along the sands, fisher-folk lingering very near the harbour, children 
pla3ring- in the fields that overlook the sea. And the manner in which he 
presents them is no less familiar to visitors to the Institute and other galleries." 



Since our last issue Walter Cox has accepted a Government 
appointment which takes him out to Canada. Let us hope that 
this will not necessitate his abandonment of art. 

y Google 
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Our congratulations to Monsignor John Vaughan, on his 
appointment to one of the newly established Canonries at the 
Westminster Cathedral. 

Also to the Very Rev. Alfred Snow, who has been recently made 
Canon of the Liverpool Cathedral Chapter. 



The Standard of March 20th contained the following announce* 
ment :~"The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has been pleased to 
appoint Mr. John Mulhall, General Prisons Board, to be a member 
of a Departmental Committee to enquire into the question of the 
employment of children during school age, especially in street- 
trading, in the large centres of population in Ireland, and to report 
upon the alterations in the law and other steps that may be 
desirable." 



Edward Talbot has been promoted to the rank of Major and 
Hugh Greig to that of Captain. 



Frank Nicholson was gazetted to the 1st South Lancashire 
Regiment on January 18th, and was due to leave for South Africa 
early in March. 



Cameron Dunbar has just been promoted from the Field to the 
Horse Artillery. He is attached to the B dep6t of the R.H.A. 
stationed at Woolwich. 



Vivian Temple La3rton is with the K battery of the R.H. A., now 
stationed at Sialkhot in India. He has lately been on the march 
to the Afghan frontier. 

Edgar Galbraith is now with his regiment, the 59th East 
Lancashire, at Jullundur, the Punjaub. His commission dates 
from November 1901. 



Our hearty congratulations to our first editor, Alfred Maskell, on 
the birth of a son and heir on March 4th. Also to Roger Plowden 
on the birth of a son. 



Andrew Gassner is now at Oriel College, Oxford. 
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The following is the programme of the Christmas Theatricals. 

Overture (violin & piano) '* Saltarelle" - - German. 

The " Critic '' (or'^The Tragedy Rehearsed'*) in two acts, 

by R; B. Sheridan. Characters : — 

Dangle ..... Viscount Campden* 



Joseph Dangle (his son) . . - 

Sneer - . - . - 

Sir Fretful Plagiary .... 

Puff 

Servant ..... 

Characters of the Tragedy :- 
Lord Burleigh .... 

Governor of Tilbury Fort ... 
Earl of Leicester .... 
Sir Walter Raleigh . - . - 

Sir Christopher Hatton ... 

Master of the Horse .... 
Beefeater ..... 

Don Ferolo Wiskerandos . . - 

First Nephew ..... 
Second Nephew . - . - 

Tilburina - . . . - 

Confidante . . . . - 

Prompter ..... 

Sentinels .... C. 

Interlude /Three Dances from\ 

(violin & piano) \ •' Henry VII L" / 



J. Taylor. 

C. Baker. 

T. Ryan. 

C. Blount. 

Whitgrcave. 



. R. Walker. 

- J. Taylor. 

L. Daly. 
Cy. Cafferata. 

- R. Parsons. 
H. Kynaston. 

G. Segar. 
T. Ryan. 

- L. Ordonez. 

- C. Comcy. 
P. Von Schubert. 

- I. Turnbull. 
R. Whitgrcave. 

Ferrers, S, Byrne. 

German. 



At a30p.m., *• The Artful Dodge," a farce by E. L. Blanchard. 



Characters : — 



Mr. Gregory Gruge - 

Timotheus Trundle 

Tom Toddle - 

The Hon. F. F. FitzFudge 

Demosthenes Dodge 

Nudge 

Budge 

Susan Smudge 



jbaihjffs 



P. von Schubert* 
C. Baker. 

- R. Parsons. 

- C. BlounL 

T. Ryan. 
f J. Taylor. 
I R. Whitgreave. 
Viscount Campden. 



GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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The music was supplied by Pr. Leander and Brother Edward 
Green. Both comedy and farce went off with considerable success. 
Some of the minor characters of the rehearsed tragedy roused the 
enthusiasm of the audience. We congratulate all the actors, but 
especially C. Blount, who carried the difficult part of Puff through 
with spirit and humour. 

Anne Perry, Isaac Perry's daughter, was married on the 14th 
January to Albert Savage, who has been employed for some time 
in the Old House. We wish them all joy and happiness. 



We have received a copy of a lecture given at Petersfield, in 
November last, by Father Dunstan Breen, on *' The Reformation 
in England," and treating of the continuity problem. 



All Gregorians will hear with pleasure of the appointment of 
Sir John Day to be one of His Majesty's Privy Counsellors. We 
offer our most sincere congratulations. Sir John Day is the third 
Gregorian of the present day to be raised to that honour, as the 
Earl of Kenmare and The O'Conor Don are already in possession 
of that distinction. 



We desire to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
following exchanges since our last issue (December, 1901) : — 77ie 
Month; The Ampleforth Journal; MautU Angel MagoMine {U.S.A.) ; 
The Stonyhurst Magazine; The Beaumont Review ; The Douai 
MagoBthe ; The Edmundian ; R&vue B^nddicHne ; The Oscotian. 
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OBITUARY. 

We recommend to the prayers ofour readers the soul of CURZON 
GOWER SELLS (O. G. 1876), who died lately in Jamaica, having 
received all the rites of the Church. He was attended on his 
death-bed by Father Hogan, S.J., who had formerly been his 
prefect at Mount St. Mary's. R. L P. 

Pray for the soul of MARIA PEREIRA, the donor of the S. Heart 
Chapel, who died in London, February 22nd, in her 83rd year, 
fortified by the rites of the Church. She was buried in the Lady 
Chapel Crypt, next to her sister, Madame de Paiva. The funeral 
service was performed by Father Ambrose Pereira, nephew of the 
deceased. R. L P. 

We offer the most heartfelt sympathies to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred Ward on the death of their eldest son WILFRID HOPE 
WARD, aged eleven, on February 8th. R. I. P. 

Of your chanty pray for the wife of Major Knight of Axminster, 
who died on February 22nd. R. L P. 

We ask prayers for ANNA MAHONEY, for many years a faithful 
servant at Downside, who died in her 84th year, on March 20th. 
She was a familiar figure to most Gregorians, as she had lived for 
42 years at the Avenue Lodge. R. L P. 

REQUIESCANT IN PACE. 
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Downside Review. 



July 1902. 



THE REUCS OF THE VENERABLE JOHN ROBERTS. 

^t HAVK been asked by the Editor of the Downside 
xj Review to write a short account of a discovery 
which I have been fortunate enough to make in regard 
to the remains of two of our English Martyrs. Any 
memorial of the heroic band of men who laid down their 
lives to preserve the Catholic faith in their country is 
precious to us who enjoy the fruits of their combat, 
but in English Benedictines, and especially in Grego- 
rians, any relic of Father John Roberts cannot fail to ex- 
cite interest if not enthusiasm. After Father Camm's life 
of that venerable servant of God, it is unnecessary to 
point out the close connection which that ** Benedictine 
Martyr" had with old St. Gregory's, Douai. He 
certainly was intimately connected with the foundation 
of our old home beyond the seas, and until the French 
Revolution his remains and that of his fellow martyr, 
Fr. Wilson alias Somers, a secular priest, were pre- 
served in the Chapel of St. Gregory's as one of our 
forefathers' most precious possessions. **They then 
disappeared, absorbed, like so many other sacred 
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treasures,*' writes Fr. Camm, *' in that great maelstrom 
of sacrilege and violence." I hope to be able to show 
that this happily was not the case, and that almost 
certainly they are still preserved in the Chapel of the 
Abbey of St. Edmund, Douai, almost on the site of 
their old resting place at St. Gregory's. 

I may preface what I have to say by a brief account 
of the way the venerated relics first found their way to 
Douai. Father Roberts was executed at Tyburn on 
December loth, 1611, in company with the secular 
priest Fr. Wilson or Somers. This latter had been a 
schoolmaster in England, and after making his studies 
at Douai, was ordained at Arras on Easter Eve, 1606, 
and shortly after went on the English Mission, and 
laboured in London and the vicinity until his 
martyrdom. 

For some reason or other the quartered bodies of the 
two martyrs were not exposed upon the city gates as 
was usually the case, but the remains were cast into a 
trench dug near the gibbet, and over them were put the 
bodies of some sixteen criminals executed at the same 
time. The fact was well known, and it determined 
their friends to endeavour to recover the sacred relics. 
Fr. Maurus Scot, a member of Fr. Roberts' house of St. 
Gregory's, and himself subsequently a martyr for the 
faith, appealed to Donna Luisa de Carvajal for help in 
their design. She readily assented, and it was decided 
to make an attempt to secure the mutilated remains of 
the two martyrs on December 1 2th, two days after the 
execution. The expedition was successful, and the 
interesting account of the adventures of the little band 
of devout Catholics, headed by Dom Robert Haddock, 
an English Benedictine of the Spanish Congregation, 
may be read in Father Camm's ** A Benedictine 
Martyr in England:' ,^g,^^, by Google 
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After removing the bodies of the sixteen felons 
which had been cast into the pit at Tyburn on the top 
of the quartered remains of the two priests, the rescuers 
succeeded in bringing the portions of the two bodies 
which they had gone in search of to the house of Donna 
Luisa, which the exception of one leg and thigh of the 
venerable John Roberts. This was allowed to fall 
** not far from Chancery lane's end *' in Holbom, by the 
one who was carrying it, when the band, almost at the 
end of their expedition, was disturbed by the watch, and 
one of their number seized. 

The pious Spanish lady gives her own account of 
the reception of the relics at her London house and of 
their being ** carried away, leaving me portions of the 
relics, in acknowledgement of the hospitality afforded 
them.*' They were removed, as we know, to Douai, 
where they were deposited in the monastery of 
St. Gregory's, in the establishment of which Fr. 
Roberts had been one of the chief instruments ; one 
arm, however, being taken to the martyr's old monas- 
tery of Compostella. In 1611 Father Augustine 
Bradshaw, in a letter to Mr. More, the agent of the 
English clergy at Rome, writes : — ** I pray you deal 
with him (The Benedictine Procurator) to procure 
leave for us to put upon our altars Father Roberts' ^nd 
Mr. Wilson's reliques, which we have in our house of 
Douai, embalmed, and it would be a very great com- 
fort unto us to have that leave, saltern that we may put 
them out ad omamentum altarts. The Council of 
Trent, sess. 25, num. 20, showeth not difficill in this 
matter. Good sir, urge our procurator to do something 
in this." 

That the answer was favourable, at least to some 
extent, seems evident from the fact that these relics 
were subsequently preserved in the Churcj^x^rfli^t. 
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Gregory's. I believe, although at the present moment 
I am unable to say upon what authority, that the relics 
of the English martyrs were allowed to be put under 
altars, if with them were placed other relics of martyrs 
or canonized saints. It is, however, certain that in 
1628, when Arnold Raisse, the well-known Canon of 
Douai, wrote his work, Hierogazophylacium BelgicMnty 
the remains of the two martyrs were treasured at the 
monastery of St. Gregory's. At^. 174, in his descrip- 
tion of the relics preserved at Douai, he writes : — ** The 
College of St. Gregory, Douai, preserves the bodies of 
John of Mervinia {alias Roberts) and of Thomas 
Wilson, priests and martyrs. These, as I have noted 
above, on the loth of December, 16 10, earned the 
martyr's crown at London, because they ministered to 
the remnant of Catholic people in preaching and other 
priestly work. When apprehended they were hanged, 
and after their heads had been cut off, their bodies 
were divided into four parts. Thus they remained firm 
in the profession of their true faith." 

Raisse also notes that at St. Gregory's were kept the 
head of Father **Mark Barkworth, martyr and priest 
of the Order of St. Benedict," which he saw wrapped 
**in a silken cloth," and '* notable portions of the 
body of William Scot, priest and religious of the same 
Order, who suffered death in the same cause." 

In writing about the English martyrs connected with 
the secular college at Douai the same author {p. 174) 
notes : **Of the above-named, many relics are preserved, 
but since they are not enrolled in the catalogue of 
saints, they are not exposed to public veneration. Still it 
is certain that Gregory XIII looked on them so clearly 
as martyrs as to declare that their relics might be used 
in the consecration of altars instead of those of canon- 
ized saints." Ponalr^ 
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So much as a prelude to what follows. For many 
years, beyond the recollection of the oldest member 
ofthe community of St, Edmund's — there has been pre- 
served a box of supposed relics under the altar of the 
college Chapel. Some years ago I saw it — a good 
sized wooden box — and looked at the bones, without, 
however, disturbing them. Nobody was able to say 
whence it had come to the monastery, or to suggest 
what the relics were. Last year a light came from an 
unexpected quarter. Dom Norbert Birt, whilst going 
through the Downside archives for his forthcoming 
History of St. Gregory's, came upon a letter which 
seemed to furnish some clue. It was written by Dom 
Volet, a Maurist Monk, who had been for a time with 
the Gregorian community at Acton Burnell, to Dom 
Levaux, also a Maurist, who was then affiliated 
to St. Gregory's. Dom Volet, on his return to France 
in 1802, took pains to inform himself of the condition 
of our monastery at Douai, and in 1803 went there for 
the purpose of trying to secure whatever property and 
effects the storm of the Revolution had left. On May 
4th, of that year, he wrote to Dom Levaux as follows : — 
** Madame d'Epinoy, veuve du docteur D'Epinoy — 
m' a remis quelques livres appartenant a Messrs. les 
B^n6dictins Anglois, entr' autres, 17 volumes de la 
bible de Carri^res. Depuis j'ai fait une decouverte : 
quelqu'un de la maison des B^n6dictins Anglois a 
remis a un nomm6d 'Hur, commis a la ferme du Roi 
demeurant rue S. Albin, un nombre de volumes a peu 
prfes 200. Ce d'Hur est aujourd'hui a 1' hopital 
g6n6ral k Douay. Ces volumes sont entre les mains 
de Mr. Bernard qui est dispose a me les remettre ; je 
dois aller chez lui ou je prendrai la note des dits vol- 
umes que je vous ferai passer k la premiere lettre 
que je vous 6crirai. Outre ces volumes 
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deux catsses de ossemens qi£ on regard comme des 
reliques. Ces caisses ont iXJk ouvertes. Je n'ai trouv6 
lien qui indique d'oii proviennent ces ossemens. Dans 
une j'ai trouv^ ces mots : * S. Gregorius, M.' Si 
c'^toit des reliques de S. Gr^goire le grand, elles 
seroient en bien grande quantity, et je ne vois pas 
comment elles seroient entre les mains de B^n^ictins 
de Douay/' 

On reading the above letter, the idea at once 
suggested itself to me that in all probability the relics 
referred to by Dom Volet were those now in possession 
of the community of St Edmund's. It seemed probable 
also that the words ** S. Gregorius M.," which gave rise 
to some speculation in his mind about the relics being 
those of Saint Gregory the Great, which I have not 
produced here, were intended only to record the place 
whence they came and to which they were to be restored. 
This seemed all the more certain, inasmuch as Dom 
Volet had said that together with the books ^' Some 
one belonging to the house of the English Benedictines 
had given them into the charge of the man named 
Hur." It was an easy step in the series of conjectures 
to suppose that these two chests of relics were the two 
known to have been preserved at Douai before the 
Revolution, and that the relics were indeed those of the 
two venerable martyrs. Father Roberts and Father 
Somer. I consequently determined to take an early 
opportunity to examine the box now actually at St. 
Edmund's, on the remote chance of being able to find 
some clue which would enable a certain identification 
of these bones with those of our martyrs. 

Availing myself of a visit to Douai in the May of 
the present year, I made a thorough examination of 
the box in question. The two chests spoken of by 
Dom Volet have disappeared, and from aU X could 
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hear, the present deal box has been the receptacle of the 
relics for sixty or seventy years — at least no one had 
ever heard of any other chest or chests. On removing 
all the bones from the case, it at once became apparent 
that there were two distinct classes to deal with, and 
there was no difficulty whatever in putting them into 
their respective categories. The one set was that of very 
ancient remains, light and honey-combed, so that it 
was possible to say : ** these have come from the 
Catacombs," even before I found the glass vase 
embedded in mortar and a card on which was written : 
'*S. Fabiani Martyris/* The second set were all 
comparatively recent, heavy and well preserved, and 
they were the more numerous. There were many 
large bones of the arms and legs, ribs, bones of the back, 
&c. At the bottom of the box was a small scrap of paper 
on which was written, early in the last century and 
possibly by Dom Volet himself, the words : ** Saintes 
Reliques provenant des Anglais/* 

It was, of course, in this second set of relics that I 
was chiefly interested, and I was rejoiced to see a scrap 
of paper fastened round one of the large bones, and tied 
to it with a piece of red silk ribbon. This I undid, but 
so faded was the paper and so decayed was it, that at 
first I feared it would hardly be possible to make any- 
thing out of it. It is difficult to say when the few 
words now capable of being deciphered were written 
upon it ; but certainly the writing is older than the 
French Revolution. Premising that only portions of 
words could be made out, and that lacunae had to be 
filled in, this is all I could make out : 

Nota : Vide clar fissime expositum per] 
[Arn]olduin Raijsium in [catalogo de] 
Martyribus Angio-Duaceosibus. p. 73. 
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Of course here was a clue, and seeing Arnold Raisse*s 
name I naturally jumped to the conclusion that I 
should be able to identify these relics by a reference to 
p. 73 in that author's well-known Hierogazophylacium 
Belgicunij and I determined to pay a visit to the town 
library the following morning. Before relating my 
experience there, however, I may say, in the box with 
these relics were two pieces of red silk, one large and the 
other small, and the whole were wrapped in a damask 
cloth of a texture like that of ordinary table cloths. 
There was also a piece of paper, I believe in Fr. 
Morris' writing, dated 1875, ^"^ expressing his con- 
viction that these relics were those of some of the 
English Martyrs. 

The last step in my investigation was at the town 
library. A reference to the Hierogazophylacium at 
once dispelled my hopes of being able to identify the 
relics by that volume. Page 73 gave no light at all 
and had nothing to say to Douai relics. As I have 
pointed out above, it is on page 174 that the account 
of the relics at St. Gregory's is given, and had not 
p. 73 been so very clearly visible on that scrap of paper 
fastened to the bone, I should have been tempted to 
say that the page indicated was p. 174. I could find 
no book bearing the title given on the paper in the 
catalogue, but after several failures, in the course of 
which I came upon more than one volume of interest 
to me, by the kindly help of the two libarians I 
found a cop^of a small work by Raisse, of which I 
give the full title : Caialogus Ckristi Siuerdotuniy qui 
e nobili Anglicano Duacenoe civitatis Collegio Pro^ 
seminati^ proeclarum fidei Catkolicoe testimonium in 
Britannia prcebuerunt ; collectore Arnoldo Raissio 
Duaceno. Duaci^ Martini Bogardi^ i6jo.'' This is 
an extremely interesting catalogue of tliQse priests 
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connected with Douay who had suffered for their faith, 
and the author dedicates it to the English Bishop of 
Ypres, George Chambers. I eagerly turned to page 73 
of this little volume, and here is what I found : 
**Decima Decembris. Ex informatione R. Patris 
Leandri de S. Martino S. Theologioe Doctoris, et e 
Catalogo Martyrum pro religione Catholicorum occi- 
sorum : Londini in Anglia, passio Thomoe Wilzoni sive 
Somers," Then follows a brief account of Fr. 
Wilson's martyrdom, and at page 95 of the same little 
volume we have a short account of Fr. Roberts' 
martyrdom, and at the end is the following note : ** His 
body and that of the foregoing Wilson were translated 
from London to Douay in Flanders to the English 
Benedictines, where they are preserved lovingly and 
religiously. " 

It seems to me that there can be little doubt that the 
scrap of paper fastened to the bone identifies the relics 
now at St. Edmund's with those of the two venerable 
martyrs formerly at St. Gregory's. In view of the 
great interest which Father Roberts has for us I may 
perhaps be allowed to transcribe the few lines appended 
to his life in Raisse's little volume. 

Non est| credite, poena quam videtis 

Quae puncto teoui citata transit 

Nee vitam rapit ilia sed reformat. 

Felices animae, quibus per ignem 

Celsa scandere cootigit Tonantis ; 

Quas olim fugiet perennis ignis. 

F. AiDAN Gasquet. 
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SOME LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP FOLDING* 

^N one of the earlier numbers of the Downside 
\3 Review lies enshrined an interesting memoir of 
one of St. Gregory's most prominent sons. Arch- 
bishop Folding, the founder of the Australasian Church, 
and the first Archbishop of Sydney, N.S.W., entered 
St. Gregory's school in the days when it was struggling 
to recover the existence almost annihilated, and for 
nearly two years suspended, by the insensate perse- 
cution of the Republicans of the Reign of Terror. 
Had it not been for the noble generosity of a former 
Gregorian, Sir Edward Smythe, there is no saying if 
ever, or when, either monastery or school would have 
been resuscitated. John Folding received his educa- 
tion under these depressing and hampering circum- 
stances, and his future career speaks well for the solidity, 
notwithstanding, of the instruction he received. At 
Acton Burnell he petitioned for the habit, and in his 
turn he helped to form others to take their share in the 
battle of life ; and men like the late Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne and Sir John Lambert, F.C., K.C.B., attest to 
his qualifications as a teacher and trainer of youth. 
He held almost every office connected with the monas- 
tery and school, and Fr. Barber, prior at Downside 
from 1818 to 1830, has left it on record that the aid 
he received from Dom Bede Folding was invaluable to 
him. His merits pointed him out as eminently fitted 
for the arduous task of consolidating and forming the 
infant Church of Australia out of the scattered band of 
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priests already there attending to the wants of the 
wretched convicts whom inhuman legislation and 
short-sighted policy sent from England to people a 
newly found country. It was in the autumn of 1834 
that Fr. Folding received episcopal consecration, and 
early in the next year he landed on the shores of his 
distant diocese to commence the work with which his 
name will ever be bound up. All this is chronicled in 
detail in the memoir referred to. Many letters of this 
earnest prelate already repose in the Downside archives, 
written by him at various times to various correspon- 
dents at home, and these authentic materials were 
largely drawn upon by Abbot Gasquet when he wrote 
his "memoir" twenty years ago. Amongst Arch- 
bishop Folding's correspondents was a fellow religious, 
Fr. Faulinus Heptonstall, his cousin, whom he had 
constituted his agent and factotum at home, and with 
whom he had constant and regular communication. 
A large number of letters, ranging from the year 1836 
to 1849, but evidently incomplete, being probably a 
selection of the most important or interesting received 
from Archbishop Folding by Fr. Heptonstall, have 
lately come to light, after having lain hidden for up- 
wards of half a century. These I propose to put 
under contribution for the pages of the Downside 
Remew : not that • they will add materially to the 
knowledge of aiBTairs which we already possess, but 
that their intrinsic interest justifies their appearance : 
they illustrate, amplify, and perhaps supply lacunae. 

The letters are of a very intimate nature, very frank 
in their criticism of others, and it would serve no 
purpose to drag these into the light now ; and they 
were nearly always written under pressure for time: 
hence their diction is not studied, and allowance must 
be made in consequence for lack of style ; but-what,is 
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wanting in this respect is amply made up for in the 
vivid picture of the strenuousness of the life of toil of a 
missionary in the early days of the settlements which 
have now grown into a mighty federation and taken 
their proper place in the comity of nations. 

Dr. Folding was constantly worried by the low state 
of his finances, and the many calls upon his slender 
means were a perennial source of lament to one of his 
generous disposition. Nor did time allow of his books 
being properly kept. When Dr. Davis joined him as 
his coadjutor in 1848, he found the books in an almost 
hopeless muddle ; but by dint of perseverance, closely 
questioning all concerned, and so forth, he managed 
in about a year to reduce chaos into a semblance of 
order. Dr. Folding had to grasp at his opportunities 
as they presented themselves, and the foresight he dis- 
played on many occasions is truly remarkable. To 
meet the many schemes he inaugurated, he had to 
borrow money at heavy rates of interest, such as 10 
and I2| per cent., and these liabilities hung round his 
neck like a millstone. Financial anxieties form a large 
portion of the contents of his letters, and his distress 
often finds vent in ludicrously amusing terms : ** Oh, 
Hepton, Hepton, were you ever in debt? If so, &c., 
&c." " Money, money, money, send me money." 
But it is not proposed to enter in detail into these 
financial matters — their interest was momentary ; and 
as the future has shown, temporary distress has been 
replaced by a sound financial condition. 

He was certainly not wanting in a sense of humour, 
as is attested by the following anecdote which he 
relates in an undated letter. The ** V.G." is of course 
Dr. UUathorne. Mr. Stallard was a married layman, 
who was employed for some years as a sort of amanu- 
ensis and keeper of diocesan accounts. 
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The other day the V. General asked old Brady who dri^ves the 
bullock-cart where he had left a parcel he had to deliver. ' ' I gave 
it to Podgy," was his reply. " Podgy ? Podgy ? " exclaimed the 
V.G., "and pray who is Podgy ? " "The little stumpy man what's 
in your office. Sir ; we always calls him Podgy." " Mr. Stallard, 
you mean/' observed the offended chief. "Mr. Stallard? Lor' 
bless your soul, Sir, I thought his name was Podgy. He be so 
round and fat like ! " 

He was a good musician, and he placed great hopes 
of attracting outsiders to the faith by the power of 
excellent church music. But his taste was of the florid 
order ; figured music entered most largely into his 
schemes ; and as at home, at that period, our church 
choirs were filled by members of operatic com- 
panies, so he too employed non-Catholics ** from the 
Theatre.^ The following letter will give an insight 
into his taste, and into his endeavour to reproduce, 
through the music he selected, an atmosphere as full as 
possible of memories of home 2 — 

June 25, 1838. 

[After giving careful directions about ordering an organ for his 
Cathedral, which he suggests may be built by Flight and Robson, 
costing from £SQO to ;^1000, he writes :] 

" . . . Under the care of Mr. Bushell our choral department 
shines brightly. We have Mozart or Haydn's music every Sun- 
day. It is far superior to Mr. Spencer's management. I perceive 
the Cathedral music has been printed. There must be some that 
might be adapted to our service. I wish you to send me out a 
selection of sacred music — Mozart's Masses and Haydn's Masses I 
have ; also three volumes of Mottets. I have not Novello's 
twelve Easy Masses, except the first vol. I wish to have some 
Masses in full score, and other pieces also for State days ; and in 
like manner some Oratorios. You would have been delighted with 
the manner in which Zingarelli's Laudate was sung yesterday. 
Bushell has a splendid bass voice : I never heard such a voice, and 
he wants some bass solos. In all this matter you cannot do better 
than consult Novello, Frith Street, who I am certain will take the 
greatest interest in forwarding the work he joined with me in com- 
mencing. On SS. Peter and Paul, the children make t(^^^if^ 
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Communion. I regret so much I have not Manners' pretty Mottet 
for the occasion. Do send me a copy. Quid est homo ? . . . 
Now let me have this supply of music without delay. A copy or 
two of Webb's music would be useful for country practice. Sacred 
Catholic music in English, if with anything. I should like to have 
Hymns, &c, &c. . • ." 

That same year, Bevington & Son, of Frith Street, 
Soho, sent out their estimate for the organ, for to that 
firm its construction had been entrusted. It was to be 
delivered at Sydney for ;^735, but this sum did not 
include the front of the case, which was to be provided 
locally. It was a coincidence that on the day I was 
reading this document, the works of Bevington & Son 
were destroyed by fire. The organ was not entirely a 
success. Unseasoned wood — or at least unsuitable for 
the Australian climate — had been employed, with the 
result that it got woefully out of condition in a few 
years ; and as soon as Dr. Davis arrived in Sydney he 
superintended its reconstruction, undertaken by a man 
who had once worked in an organ builder's factory. 
This cost the Bishop close on another ;^ioo. 

As a Bishop he had not only to feed and tend his 
flock, but to defend them. He had not fought Bishop 
Baines, along with his impetuous confrere, Dr. Brown, 
for nothing ; and in Sydney he was ever ready for the 
fray where the interests of the Catholic colony were 
endangered or impugned. As he himself points out, 
his wordy wars, carried on partly in the newspapers, 
partly in pamphlets, which, as there was practically no 
sale for them and they had to be distributed gratis, cost 
him a lot of money ; but by degrees the bigots and other 
enemies learnt to respect him, and discovered the wis- 
dom of leaving him alone. Judge Barton fell foul of 
him to his own cost ; and Dr. Folding's contemptuous 
amusement at Dr. Broughton's diatribes is diverting. 
This Frotestant prelate and rival learnt- to take the 
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second place more quietly]as time went on. Healso h^d a 
CoL Vernon dismissed from the magistracy for indulging 
in obnoxious taunts, and when a certain Justice Willis 
ventured to accuse his Catholic fellow colonists of idol- 
atry, no sooner was this brought to the notice of Dn 
Folding than he was in arms to champion the cause of 
his flock. A long letter, dated Aug. 17, 1838, gives 
the history of the controversy : 

Sydney, Aug, 17, 1838. 
• • . We are engaged in a struggle against the High Church 
Party, which, if it successfully terminate, will ensure our peace. 
For this end we must calculate on strenuous co-operation at home. 
Without this our resolutions here will be of little avail. This 
Justice Willis is brother to the Parson of Bath whom Dr. Ulla- 
thome took in hand some time since. Personally we were great 
friends until this rencontre. I did not notice the obnoxious speech 
till application was made to me. Reputable Catholics had been 
taunted in the street, and it was considered highly necessary to put 
a stop to this wholesale calumny. Wherefore I wrote to Judge Willis 
to ascertain whether the report was correct or not. In reply he gave 
an evasive answer to the effect that he did not doubt that the 
words by him used were the following : — " I believe that . . . 
by idolatrous worship the Church of Rome hath greatly erred," in 
which the offensive expression is retained but somewhat screened 
by a form which does not harmonize with the remainder of the 
speech. Official persons who were present on the occasion declare 
that the expressions used by Judge Willis were much more offen- 
sive : that he called us Idolaters. As I had apprised him that I 
wrote in the name of the Catholic community, I deemed this 
answer in mode and substance a repetition of the insult, and sent 
back his note under cover to him, and took measures for the public 
meeting. 

He then forwards the Resolution passed at the 
meeting, and urges Fr. Heptonstall to leave no stone 
unturned to secure the dismissal of the obnoxious 
Justice, O'Connell and Shiel and Philip Howard are 
to be enlisted in the cause. He adds : — 

The line adopted by the Catholic Body has received the appro- 
bation of all classes of the Community here with the exception of 
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the rabid party. . . The Governor told Mr. Plunkett [** a most 
excellent Attorney General/' as he calls him elsewhere] that he 
considered the conduct of Judge Willis to be extremely indiscreet ; 
indeed he is not a man fit for his situation, and his removal from 
the Bench will be a blessing in more senses than one to this 
Colony. . . You will perceive that this is a subject of the 
greatest importance to our future peace. • . My dear Hep, 
you must move heaven and earth in this business. . . Now it 
is not to be supposed that the feelings of the people are to be 
trifled with. I may say with perfect sincerity and truth, that the 
decision in this case will either attach or detach the affections of 
the people to the Government. If they uphold Willis, good-bye 
to peace and union for many a long day. Remove him, and we 
shall never again be disturbed. Voil4 tout ! . . . Spare no 
expense, no trouble. Oust Willis, and you will save us folios of con- 
troversy. . . 

Many of the Archbishop's later letters contain con- 
stant and full references to the infant community of 
Benedictines he was forming and training under his 
own eye. It is a thousand pities that so noble a work 
should have come to nought, for it bore promise in its 
early days of producing good fruit and of expanding 
rapidly. This is a subject that may well be left to be 
dealt with in a separate paper, so no further allusion 
to it need be made here. Dr. Folding placed all his j 
reliance for successful evangelising efforts on training 
up religious to be good missioners ; and his views were 
equally shared by Drs. Ullathorne and Davis. The 
former especially was most anxious to avoid that Aus- 
tralia should become — as has since happened — practic- 
ally cut off from the Church in England, all its sym- 
pathy being linked with, and most of its clergy drawn 
from, Ireland ; and all deplored the circumstances that 
prevented their Benedictine brethren at home from 
helping them as they wished to be helped. Multiplicity 
of work at home and paucity of numbers was the barrier. 
Meanwhile Dr. Folding gives occasional graphic des- 
criptions of his own untiring efforts. GooqIc 
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May 1, 1863. 
On Sunday next I hold my first Ordinations ; Messrs. Sumner 
and Gregory, deacons, Mr. Spencer, sub. On Thursday after, Mr. 
Sumner priest. I could wish to defer this, but I cannot. I must 
go to Hobart Town, and I am obliged to ordain him to keep 
things in these places. ... I have decided on sending Mr. 
Ullathome to beat up and select recruits. How I shall manage 
without him I scarcely know. Providence will aid. He is most 
useful to me. His intelligence, aptitude for business and zeal 
render him a most valuable coadjutor. He has certainly great 
merit for what he did previous to my arrival. . . . Thank 
God, our labours amongst this people are far from being fruitless. 
The tide sets in regular and full, each day adds to the number of 
the penitent : still the prevailing indifference is most astonishing. 
I went the Sunday before last to Windsor, and celebrated Mass in 
our temporary chapel there. It was a bam, and will be one again, 
made of slabs. A man of the name of Doyle died there a few 
weeks since, and left £SGO to build a church and ;^200 for a 
school. I hope to obtain as much from Government for the same 
purpose, and to complete the two this year. Windsor is situated on 
a long-backed eminence in a flat country, well cleared and culti* 
vated. The vicinity is beautiful. As I looked towards the Blue 
Mountains — about 20 miles distant — I saw a resemblance to the 
tract of Somersetshire you see on the left as you proceed from 
Bridgwater to Taunton ; only the mountains are not so tame in 
the outline, and stand more in-and-out than the insipid Mendip 
range. Mr. Corcoran, who is stationed there, has a district 70 
miles in length and very wide* studded throughout with Catholic 
settlers. He has had this Easter upwards of 140 communicants, 
of which perhaps not more than 6 or 8 had been to Confession 
for many years. We only want priests to make this country 
Catholic. 

Dr. Folding's reliance on his capable and zealous 
Vicar General finds expression over and over again. 
He never seems to tire of praising him. Dr. Ulla- 
thorne went home, and as we know, did yeoman's service 
in the cause of stopping the system of transportation. 
His return, in very indifferent health, is thus described 
by the Bishop, whose next letters are full of solicitude 
for the recovery of his beloved friend. 
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Jan. 12, 1838 [must be 1839J. 
My dear Confrere, — I sit down literally at the eleventh hour to 
write to you. Prison ships, male and female, have crowded so 
closely upon us of late, that I have not had time scarcely for any 
other objects. Dr. Ullathorne, with his companions and the g^ood 
Sisters of Charity, arrived on the last day in the year — a happy 
termination to it. As I was proceeding from my house about 7.30 
in the morning to the church, I observed a vessel sailing up the 
harbour, sails set in glorious style, and I remarked, " that vessel 
contains a goodly freight,*' alluding in joke to that which proved 
to be the reality. About an hour after, I was gratified, having at 
my feet my good Vicar General, after all his labour, anxieties and 
travels. 

The next letter I shall quote from was written four 
years later, when Dr. Folding was in Rome : it is here 
inserted as it serves to show the estimation in which he 
held Dr. Ullathorne, and his farsightedness in realising 
that his true place was at home. As bishop in 
England he was capable of exercising a far greater in- 
fluence even than in Australia, where it was admittedly 
great. This extract also sets in its true order a cir- 
cumstance not hitherto quite understood. Dr. Willson 
of Nottingham was selected as Bishop of Hobart 
Town in the first instance. It was only when he was 
not permitted to accept it that the bishopric was offered 
to Dom Peter Wilson of Downside. Our general 
chapter could not see its way to dispense with the 
latter's services ; and on his consequent refusal, Rome 
returned to its first choice. Till now, it had always 
been supposed that Dom Peter Wilson was the first 
one selected. 

Rome, May 7th, 1842. 

. . . Well, sorry I am to say the people of Nottingham have 
succeeded in retaining their deservedly beloved Pastor. The case 
was referred to the Pope, and the Holy Father decided he was to 
remain. The Protestant Magistrates did the business. . . The 
Holy See will select of course a successor to Mr. Willson of 
Nottingham, and the probability is his namesake of Downside will 
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be the man. Thus, if Dr. Uilathorae has not yet given his consent, 
and the Congregation thinks that Mr. Wilson can be more easily 
spared than Dr. Ullathorne, arrangements may be made to prevent 
the ruin which you apprehend is hanging over our dear Alma. I 
am of opinion that Dr. Ullathorne would indeed be a great loss in 
England just now. We are in very high esteem here, and his 
exertions in England in whatever situation he might be placed 
would tend to support our good name. I say this for no worldly 
praise, but simply because it is only by our usefulness we can bear 
down the opposition which is striving to crush the regular bodies 
in England. Another Benedictine Bishop will be appointed in 
England as soon as circumstances will permit. . . 

Just two months previously, he wrote even more 
strongly in Dn Ullathorne's favour : 

Rome, March 7th, 1842. 

[After stating that his suggestion for dividing his vicariate into 
three dioceses under his jurisdiction had been approved of and 
ratified, and that the sees were to be Sydney, Hobart Town, and 
Adelaide, etc., he writes : — ] 

Who are the individuals chosen ? In strictest confidence I tell 
you, for it may be necessary to tell some one. Mr. Willson of 
Nottingham for Hobart Town, and Dr. Ullathorne for Adelaide. 
Whether Dr. Ullathorne will accept or not, I considered it due to 
his character, to his services, to his talents and piety to strongly 
recommend him. At the same time, as another Benedictine Bishop 
will be chosen as soon as Dr. Mostyn's death, which is expected, 
creates a vacancy, (after myself — how we deceive ourselves !!) I 
know no individual in our body so fit as Dr. Ullathorne, and in 
the peculiar circumstances of England I think he would be more 
efficient than even in South Australia. You will use this know- 
ledge with your usual caution. . . 

Dr. Folding got to know Rome and its official ways 
fairly well. He expresses his approval of the selection 
of Dom Jenkins by general chapter to fill the office of 
Procurator in Curia Romana. The letter is undated, 
but it would be about 1835-6. Therein he says : — 

I have thought that Jenkins will do very well. He has an 
Italian face, looks thin and pale — all good qualifications. Besides 
he will Come sta? Benissimo^ tnolto bene, S, Padre, with his 
Holiness as briskly as JEneaiS himself did with Queen D\4o. 
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But these desultory remarks have drawn us away 
from Dn Folding's experiences when on his missionary 
travels. On October 14th, 1838, he writes : — 

Oct. 14, 1838. 
. . . I have just returned from my first pastoral tour of 
extent. I was absent from Sydney four Sundays — the longest 
period since my arrival. I went to Yass on horseback, 190 
miles, in five days, resting one at Goulburn (same horse), and 
here I laid the foundation stone of the Church of St. Augustine on 
his feast day. Thence I proceeded beyond the limits of the Colony; 
then on, crossed at Mount Bowning (a native name) to Melora, 
about 20 miles, where I held a station and blessed a Cemetery. A 
remarkable coincidence I will just mention. I walked out early to 
say my office and to select an appropriate spot. At a small dis- 
tance on the other side of the rising ground which I had ascended, 
I observed a tongue of land with water surrounding it, a pretty 
spot, which appeared well adapted for the solemn purpose. On 
mentioning my selection to Mr. FitzGerald, he remarked that that 
place had been chosen by the natives for the same purpose. I 
walked down to it, and there for the first time I saw the native 
graves. Their mode of burying is so far peculiar. They bind up 
the body into a lumpish form, and having dug with their sticks a 
hole sufficiently deep, they deposit it there, placing large stones 
upon it, and over they erect a hillock. The spot may be a yard in 
diameter and a heap of earth over with a stick in it. The grave of 
a female is distinguished by the smaller size of the heap. As the 
natives had taken the lower range, I selected the higher for the 
same purpose. The country beyond the limits assumes a character 
very different from any part of the Colony I have seen. Range 
of hill rises after range, creeks intervening, now, in conse- 
quence of the long drought, entirely dry. Trees, tall and spread- 
ing like the ash, here and there, not dense, as in a forest. 
You may gallop without fear in any direction. You proceed en- 
tirely directed by marks in the distance ; and gradually you acquire 
an instinctive knowledge of the lay of the country. I am said to 
have an excellent idea of Bush-travelling ; and so I may conclude, 
when I hear of the woeful wanderings of other unhappy wights. 
Mr. Goold has been out two or three nights. He left Yass 
about two weeks since at 11 a.m., and after journeying 
all day supposed he was at least 40 miles away, when lo ! at 10 
o'clock p.m. he found himself in the township again. From 
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Melora I proceeded to regain the Port Philip route. It is as well 
frequented as the road to Frome, but intersected by gaping creeks. 
How bullock drays get down, and when down how they get out, is 
puzzling. Travelling along this road about 20 miles I reached 
the Supon (?) Creek, and for the first time beheld the waters of 
the Murrumbidgee, a beautifully clear, English-looking stream. I 
cannot tell you the sensation with which 1 contemplated this river, 
the first 1 had seen meriting the name since I left England. All 
the inland waters I had before met were scarcely more than arms of 
the sea, retaining more or less the bluish tinge of the ocean. The 
ranges of hills widen as if to do homage and respect, and the 
intervening space consists of the most fertile flats imaginable. 

His Staff, too, were not idle, and the following 
passage serves to shew the result of work in progress, 
and a hopeful outlook that cheers the good bishop's 
heart. 

Dec. 28, 1838. 
. . Messrs. Encroe and Gregory have written from Norfolk 
Island. They reached after a tedious navigation of 17 days. They 
propose building a church. They have obtained a place of 
separate interment for the Catholics, and also gardens in the most 
beautiful part of the Island. They are on the best terms with all 
the officers, kindly received by all except by Mr. Sharpe, the Parson. 
Mr. Harding remains as Catechist. Great improvement is antici- 
pated amongst the prisoners. I have lately heard from my good 
friend Bishop Pompallier, by the French ship La Venus. Religion 
is making rapid progress. The two principal chiefs are Catholics, 
and a Princess has received with the greatest piety the most Holy 
Communion. About 3,000 are preparing and are most anxious to 
receive Baptism. . . 

H. N. BiRT. 
( To be concluded,) 
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SOME few years ago it was my good fortune to 
come across several papers and letters which 
had once belonged to Father Anselm Kenyon, who died 
at Stanbrook in 1850, one of the last survivors of the 
old community of the Abbey S.S. Denis and Adrian at 
Lamspring. His career was not without its interest. 
A Warrington man by birth, he made his profession 
at Lamspring when seventeen years of age, and 
received the priesthood in 1794. Seven years later 
he was sent into the English Mission, and laboured 
for two years in the northern counties. Then an 
event happened which took him back to Germany. 
On January 3rd, 1803, the Prussian Government, 
arbitrarily and without warning, suppressed the Abbey 
of Lamspring and confiscated its possessions ; pro- 
mising, however, a small pension to such of its 
professed members as chose to reside within Prussian 
territory. Had the community anticipated this un- 
warranted action of the civil authorities, they would 
doubtless have taken steps to avert so dire a catastrophe 
as the break-up of their monastery ; unfortunately the 
Duke of Kent (father of our late revered sovereign. 
Queen Victoria), who had once been their guest and 
had promised to help them should need arise, was 
absent from England when the crisis came, and they 
perforce were obliged to separate. But ^^^^ that 
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tenacity which is characteristic of Britons and bull-dogs, 
they were determined to hold on as long as might 
be to what they could of the vast establishment which 
their and their fathers* labour had built up ; nor could 
they unmoved view the prospect of abandoning the 
large Catholic congregation which by their preaching 
and instruction they had gathered round them, in a 
district of North Germany which at their foundation 
a century and a half before had been almost wholly 
given over to Lutheranism. The Government pension, 
and the maintenance of the Abbey church for the 
service of the Catholic parishioners, seemed to promise 
a present footing, lacking indeed in the splendour and 
dignity of past years, but after all better than nothing ; 
and who could say? perhaps things would mend, and 
the good old times come back again. So two or three 
held on, and Father Kenyon went again into voluntary 
exile to his old and now desolate religious home. It 
says something for the pluck of the man that he lived 
on at Lamspring for three and twenty years ; when, 
probably convinced that the hoped-for restoration of 
his monastery was not destined to come in his lifetime, 
he said good-bye to Germany and came once more 
to England. He was appointed confessor to the 
Benedictine nuns at Orrell Mount, between Wigan 
and Upholland, in Lancashire, whither the French 
community of Montargis had migrated after leaving 
Bodney in Norfolk and Heath Hall in Yorkshire, and 
which they left in turn some years later for their final 
resting place at Princethorpe. At Orrell Father 
Kenyon stayed for seven years ; for six he served 
Cheltenham and Beckford (1834-40), and for the last 
ten years of his life was cared for by the nuns of 
Stanbrook, near Worcester, where he died at the age 
of eighty, on the 28th of July, 1850. Cc^c^cAo 
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Among his papers were these fragments of poetry^ 
the composition, as well as I can ascertain, of Dom 
Matthew Dunstan Hutchinson, whose uneventful 
religious life was passed wholly at Lamspring, where 
he filled the office of Novice Master* His death 
occurred December 2nd, 1730. These few fragments 
are here given, not for their intrinsic value or literary 
excellence, which in truth are but small, but as side 
lights on the religious tone and political aspirations 
which filled the minds and breasts of hundreds of 
English Catholics of every rank, abroad and at home, 
during the days which followed the Revolution. We 
give first a prayer 

TO JESUS CHRIST. 
Jesu my love, my way, my life & verity, 
giver of lasting day, and of eternity, 
Conserve me by thy grace & make my heart for thee 
a lovely dwelling place adorn*d most decently. 
The needy cry for wealth, captives for liberty, 
and y* sick cry for health, all for prosperity. 
Give me alone thy Love, that alone pleaseth me 
which draws my heart above, my Jesu, towards thee. 
Thou art my Saviour, sweet food and life unto me, 
a medicine most meet for each infirmity. 
To my taste honey sweet, to my ear melody, 
perfect guide to my feet, to my heart Jubilee. 
All my heart cstn conceive, ear can hear, eye can see, 
all this & more I have, my Jesu Christ, in thee. 
Oh aid me with thy grace that I may worthy be 
in heaven to see thy face and love eternally. Amen. 

A Latin hymn to our Saviour, written **on occasion 
of a certain adversity,'* may here be given. 

Ex occasione cujusdam adversitatis, 
Placuit contemplari sequentem figuram, in qua portat crucem 

I H S 
lesus Hominum Salvator, animarum liberator, 
et earum informator, ardens crucis est amatoi;. 
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Olim passus Calvaria crucem cum ignominia 
jam sua splendet gloria in iaeta coeii Patria. 
Certe decet nunc tenere viam crucis, si gaudere 
• . . cujus» collucere atque Patri assidere. 
Ex quo crucem Rex portavit, sua carne consecravit, 
suo verbo praedicavit, et exemplo confirmavit. 
Qui sunt ejus incesserunt via hac, et subierunt 
luctam crucis ; qui iverunt via lata, perierunt. 
Crucem ergo nunc portare tuum est et toierare, 
sicque Jesum redamare, si intendis conregnare. 
Haec est vita Monachalis, O quam sancta vita talis ; 
non in terris est aequalis, modo labor sit iinalis. 
Placet ergo haec figura, in qua Homo (creatura 
sine cruce non secura) portat illam cum pressura. 
Et si artus habes lassos, atque longa cruce grassos, 
ne labores putes cassos, quia lesus salvat passos. 
Another piece, a translation of the hymn of St. 
Anselm or St. Casimir, **Omni die die Mariae/* so 
well known in its modern dress as ** Daily, Daily, sing 
to Mary/' may here be given. 

A Hymn in praise of y* B. Virgin Mary, 
being in some manner like that of St. Casimire — 
Omni die die Maris, 
Mea, laudes, anima ; 
Ejus festa, ejus gesta 
Cole devotissima. 
Come let's adore, and kneel before the Virgin Mother's throne, 
And dayly praise her all y* ways that we can think upon. 
There contemplate her happy state, y* glories that we find, 
And call her blest above y* rest of all y* woman kind. 
Whilst life remains, to her that reigns with Angells, let us raise 
Trophies of fame, & sing her name in canticles of praise. 
That she would please, us to release out of y* chains of sin. 
And to appease y* raging seas that we are sailing in. 
She, still a maid, to us conveyed a Saviour from above. 
For which she is crowned Queen of bliss, of mercy, grace, & love. 
Tho' all that live should strive to give her honour, yet none could 
Give to her such, but there should much be of her praise untold. 
No man shall need here to exceed in praising of her state. 
Her glories are surpassing farr what language can relate. 
I grant as true» her honour due^ will never be expressed, i 
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Yet wretched he must surely be that will not do his best, 
To raise y* name & praise y* fame of Mary, that hath been 
Blessed on earth by such a birth as made her Heavenly Queen ; 
Whose life did here so pure appear, so spotless and divine, 
And on whose face y* beams of grace did clearly always shine. 
Eve's fall it was that brought to pass our losses and our pain» 
But Mary doth repair them both with interest of gain. 
It was through Eve we did receive a death beyond repeal, 
But Mary is y* way to Bliss & glory doth reveal. 
Which sure must move all men to love and celebrate her name, 
And to adore her evermore devoutly for y* same. 
I'll beg of her that she will bear my prayers unto her Son, 
For ther's no thing that she doth bring but he will look upon. 
Let her direct me to affect, what he commands I should. 
That when I dy, eternally I may his face behold. 
Thou sweet repose and hope of those that mischiefs do oppress. 
In thee doth shine that light divine that doth our woes redress. 
Thy vertues ^re so pleasing fair, so excellent to see. 
That for y* same our Lord became enamoured of thee. 
No gemm so bright, no rose so white, no lilly half so pure, 
As she that brings us to be Icings in heaven above secure. 
Inform our tongues with joyfiill songs thy glories to relate, 
To every heart thy grace impart to reverence thy state. 
I humbly do beseech thee now to order so my will. 
That I may sing no other thing but thee with all my skill. 
My lips are sure much too impure to sing so blest a songf. 
Yet surely it is more unfitt that I should hold my tongue. 
Blest Virgin then altho* no pen nor eloquence of man. 
Describe thee may, yet I'le essay to praise thee all I can. 
Thou ever wast entirely chast, adored Virgin Queen, 
And tho' with child, yet undifil'd thou hast for ever been. 
From thee indeed did he proceed & drew his sacred breath 
That to us gave the hopes we have to triumph over death. 
Since thou art not stained with a spot, nor any guilt of sin. 
So grant that we may spotless be and innocent within. 
Blessed be thy name since from thee came Salvation to y* earth. 
Blest be thy womb admired from thy admirable birth. 
Through which we find that all mankind environed with light 
Rejoyce to see themselves set free from everlasting night ; 
Through which we be redeemed & free from endless death & sin, 
And brought to light out of y* night that we were straying in. 
All worldly toys and fleeting joys vouchsafe to wean us f mm. 
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And show y* way how that we may our frailties overcome. 

Make us fulfill our Saviour's will & fix our hearts on high 

Without regard to y* reward for all eternity, 

Who dained to come to thy chast womb & in that sacred place 

To take his breath, that by his death restored us to his grace. 

Let all that live unto him give what praise can given be, 

Since he did chuse & not refuse for to be born of thee, 

Who blessed art by every heart that hath ye grace to find 

The good that thou hast done unto "f race of human kind. 

Thou dost repair (if we declare that we are in distress) 

To us with aid, divinest Maid, & sends us a redress. 

Please to obtain that I may reign with thy dear Son on high 

And lett me not deserve y* lott of endless misery. 

O Let me have what 1 do crave prostrate before thy face. 

And let there be a mind in me replenished with all grace. 

Let me be chast, even as thou art, meek, spotless, free from gall. 

Sober, devout, careful! about my dealing towards all, 

Pious & just, true to my trust, not false, no hypocrite. 

Prudent and wise in good men's eyes and pleasing to thy sight. 

Most mild & sweet to all I meet, offensive unto none, 

Unstain'd within from guilt of sin through Christ thy only Son. 

Let only truth tast in my mouth (thy celestial food) 

Give me a will detesting ill & cleaving unto good. 

Mother of God divert y* rod y* now afflicts y* land. 

Restore us peace, our woes release & take our cause in hand. 

Confound our foes that do oppose y* honour of thy name, 

Redress our woes and punish those that dare augment y* same. 

Tis doubtless sure thou canst procure these mercies of thy Son^ 

Then for his sake be pleased to take on us compassion. 

For thou didst bear our Saviour dear who sinners came to save, 

And we believe that he will give whatever thou dost crave. 

O then we pray make no delay but haste unto our aid, 

Let no sad doom upon us come from God, O sacred maid. 

With thee that fed him with thy breast & nurst him in thy arms. 

It is not strange his wrath to change & to repair our harms. 

We beg of thee that thou wilt free us from our tears & grief, 

Before we are oppressed so far that we are past relief. 

O ! recommend me, & defend my soul for Jesus' sake, 

And suffer not my little boat to perish in y" lake. 

Grant me a life so void of strife, so innocent & pure. 

That at y* day of death I may depart this world secure. 

O let not me enamoured be of anything on earth, r^ t 
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For fear lest that do captivate and bring my soul to death. 
Let neither pride nor lust preside nor tyrannize in me, 
Which always cause by divine laws loss of felicity. 
Beg of our Lord y' he afford such measures of his grace 
To me, that still I may fulfil his will in every place. 
O lend thy aid, divinest Maid, to all y' call upon 
Thy sacred name, and do proclaim y* mercies of thy Son. 

Amen. 

Here is a description of a monk : 

Mente elementa sui Monachus si singula penset 
Nominis attente, inveniet sibi quid sit agendum. 
Militat, Obsequitur, Nil possidet, Ardet amore, 
Continet, est Humilis, Verax est, cordeque Simplex. 

And of a priest : 

Sic elementa sui vigili si mente Sacerdos 
Nominis attendat, noscet sibi quid sit agendum, 
est Sincerus, Amans, Castus est, Emicat orbi, 
est Rectus, Doctus, simul Orat, Sacrificatque. 

A meditation on death : 

Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria, 
cujus prosperitas est transitoria? 
tam cito labitur ejus potentia, 
quam vasa figuli, quae sunt fragilia. 
Die ubi Salomon olim tam nobilis, 
vel ubi Sampson Dux ille terribilis, 
vel pulcher Absolon vultu mirabilis, 
vel dulcis Jonathan multum amabilis. 
Quo Caesar abiit cestus imperio, 
vel dives Epulo totus in prandio? 
die ubi Tullius clarus eloquio, 
vel Aristoteles summus ingenio. 
Tot clari Proceres, tot rerum spatia; 
tot ora Praesulum, tot regna fortia, 
tot mundi principes, tanta potentia, 
in ictu oculi clauduntur omnia. 

The poet's prayer to his heavenly patrons for a 
good death is one of the prettiest fragments in the 
collection. 
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Jesus, Joseph, et Maria 
mihi adsint ope pia, 
sintque murus mihi fortis 
nunc et hora meae mortis 
Omnes Sancti Panoplia 
mihi sint in agonia, 
et praesertim tendant manus 
Benedictus et Dunstanus. 

The dedication of the abbey church at Lamspring, 
in 1691, called forth the following verses : 



Rythmus factus ex occasione 

An. 
Aedem novam odi pie 
Sanctis Dei et Mariae 
Scis ut Praesul consecrabat, 
Et quam longae insudabat 
Disce ergo aestiniare 
Quodque Deus habitare 
Hie persolve sine fraude t 
Sanctis Dei omni laude, 
Hie sit cura magna morum, 
Nam in choro Viatorum 
Mente volve quae sunt poli, 
£>ebet enim Deus coli, 
Utque Pater Sanctus fatur, 
Nam cum sancte frequentatur 
At post chorum omni hora 
Quod est prium, hie labora, 
Si a Deo hinc voeeris 
Immo cave ne moreris, 
Deus vocat signis datis, 
Vel lex vocat charitatis 
Cura Deo cor unire, 
Leges claustri eustodire, 
Cura Fratres adamare 
Ut tot Patres observare, 
Prout docet Benedictus, 
Obedire sis addictus, 
Haec est via monachorum 
Hinc iverunt, & cunetorum 



Dedicationis Novae Ecclesiae 

1691. 

fac ut voces hie Latriae, 
suo mense, suo die. 
quali ritu dedicabat, 
preci clerus, qui adstabat. 
domum banc, et honorare 
hie dignatur, ruminare. 
opus Dei, hie eongaude 
corde, voce, psalle, plaude. 
ut expectat Rex Coelorum, 
facis opus Angelorum. 
pelle procul, quae sunt soli 
quem tentare audax noli, 
nihil choro praeponatur, 
multa menti charis datur. 
adi eellam sine mora, 
scribe, lege, frequens ora. 
et exire ne graveris, 
Deum namque non te quaeris. 
item quando lex Abbatis 
fac quod nosti, iitque satis, 
tuae carni eontraire, 
vias mundi fastidire. 
omni modo obligare, 
ut tot Christos honorare. 
eujus legi es astrietus, 
a labore nunquam vietus. 
qui ad sedes Beatorum 
Haec est via iturorum. 
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A political lament and prayer, on the failure of the 
Catholic cause, has a melancholy interest. 

A Hymn to Christ with some relation to the 
present times. 



hear us & take pitty, 
send help from thy citty. 
we lay these addresses, 
in our sad distresses, 
is fiird with many woes, 
by armies of our foes. 



To thee we cry O Christ on high 

Without delay we humbly pray 

There at thy feet, as it is meet, 

Some ease of mind that we may find 

Alas ! our Land by hostile hand 

And held by might against all right 

Good Lord withhold thy dear sheepfold from their gaping jaws, 

That are set loose against thy house & holy Romish Laws. 

Now to our He thy rites are vile since King Henry's madness 

(who by his lust y* most unjust began all our sadness.) 

No Priest of Rome dare there be known nor a claustral liver, 

Who must not dye, if he'll not fly or ly hid for ever. 

O most sad times ! all holy shrines are there disrespected. 

Thy altars found pull'd to y* ground, & Thyself neglected. 

But when thy grace King James did place upon the Royal Throne, 

My heart did leap, and could not keep y* joy conceived thereon. 



I hoped some rays of former days 

When he thy cause by holy Laws 

But on him fell a plot of Hell 

Behold again a Mary's reign. 

Thy hand herein doth punish sin. 

But for thy name forgive y* same 

Why without claim does William reign? why has he that power. 

Whose glory, fame, & worldly name by much should be lower ? 

Why has not James upon y* Thames 

Why in his hand is not y" land, 

Into thy deeds, which all must dread, 

So in thy brest, as it is best. 

If worldlings thrive thou dost connive 

Since there's not twice a Paradise 

But who to thee by Charity 

Wormwood or gall, whate'er befall, 

They for thy sake must here partake 

Thou dost refine all that are thine 

With awfull eyes thy ways most wise 

Who this way proves all those thou loves like metall in y* fire, 

But who can bear their crosses here with faith & constant love 
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would then appear again, 
should further & maintain, 
a plott of blackest dye, 
the King to France must fly. 
as we all ought to fear, 
& us thy servants hear. 



navies at his pleasure ? 
with his former treasure ? 
to dive tis forbidden, 
this is wisely hidden, 
at their joy & riches, 
for such wofiill wretches. 
And lively faith adhere, 
most gladly they must bear, 
of thy pains and crosses, 
by some worldly losses, 
most secret we admire, 
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They soon shall be from crosses free and ever rest above. 
Yet with thy peace we cannot cease humbly to petition, 
That with renown from crown to Crown James may make transition. 
If for thy love only above he may a Scepter have, 

Then do we pray yt England may in time his son receive. 

Meanwhile advance y*" Arms of France 

upholders of thy Church, 
For which we see, for love of thee, 

we cannot pray too much. 
[This verse was crossed out in MSS.] 

A hymn to his patron, St. Dunstan, may fitly 
conclude our half-hour's reading from the forgotten 
pages of this English monk who so quaintly poured 
out his soul in prayer and verse in his claustral home 
in Germany two centuries ago. May he long since 
have entered into that peace on which his heart was set. 

TO ST. DUNSTAN. 

And whilst 1 mourn, to thee I turn, 

Saint of happy state, 

Who art now far from strife and war 

And all that's here in date. 
There like y* Sun, when 'tis high noon. 

Thou shines in Heavenly Quires ; 
There, O Blest Soul, without controul. 

Thou hast what heart desires. 
Who in all joy without annoy 

Art now thyself secure. 
For me that peace y* shall not cease. 

And present aid procure. 
Here in a sea of misery 

1 poor soul am rowing. 

Where to my loss y* waves do toss, 

And cross winds are blowing. 
Here day and night I must still fight 

With the infernal Lion, 
Before I may obtain y* day 

And come to thee in Sion. 
Whilst then I war with Lucifer 

That most dreadful Giant, 
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Help and guard me, save and ward me, 

Pray for me thy Client 
O Patrone pray that that glad day 

Soon in my coasts may be 
When I shall sing y* heavenly King, 

Y* God of Hosts with thee. 

Amen. 
O iCtemitas, seternitas, aetemitas ! 

I. H. S. 
lUe est monachus Benedict!, qui plus obedit Regulae, quam 
carniy qui nee in habitu, nee in moribus alicui placere desiderat 
nisi soli Deo, qui quotidie desiderat rnori, et parat se ad exitum 
ex hoc mundoy et soUicitus est quomodo reddat rationem de 
Regula Benedicti. Sic Christus apud S. Brigittam in lib. Revel. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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A PREACHER AND A HOBBY. 



^^o charge a preacher with devotion to a hobby is 
VU no very serious indictment, even when the 
preacher is St. John Chrysostom. For a hobby only 
differs from an enthusiasm in its impatience of control. 
Cardinal Newman seems to take much graver excep- 
tion to what we hold of the Saint s position in oratory. 
In the fifth chapter of his essay on St. John Chrysostom 
he writes : 

Nor is his eloquence of a kind to carry one away who has ever 
so little a knowledge of the oratory of Greece and Rome. It is 
not force of words, nor cogency of argument, nor harmony of 
composition, nor depth, nor richness of thought, which constitutes 
his power.' 

Certainly, not to detract from the Saint's world-old 
reputation does his great admirer thus eliminate the 
qualities which do not belong to his eloquence. His 
purpose is to distinguish the element which constitutes 
his power, namely,** his intimate sympathy and com- 
passionateness for the whole world.** St. John was a 
no less great orator because he did not model himself on 
the ancient masters of the art. He was not ignorant 
of their methods. Libanius, his master in rhetoric, 
who, according to Theodoret, ** held the first place 
among the professors of his day," was asked, when he 
lay dying, who should be his successor: **John," he 
said, **if the Christians had not carried him off.**^ If 

' Historical Sietckes. Vol. II, p. 285. 

• Quoted in the BolUuidist life. r^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ 
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he departed from the traditional rules and forms of 
eloquence, we may conclude that it was with delibera- 
tion. He was never deaf to advice in his art ; nor 
were his contemporaries slow to proffer it. In the 
third year of his pastoral ministry (a.d. 388) during 
his course of sermons on Genesis, some friends 
took exception to the length of his exordium. The 
Saint defends his practice/ but changes it. 

One who deliberately abandons the routine of rhe- 
torical art could not surprise us by a lapse into hobby 
culture. About the year 390, St. John Chrysostom 
delivered ninety homilies on St. Matthew to the people 
of Antioch. The exposition of the Gospel text is 
lucid, instructive, and convincing, and is a model of 
the practical, as distinguished from the mystical, 
method of interpretation. But the principal attraction 
of the homilies lies in the second part of each dis- 
course, which consists of a moral exhortation, not 
necessarily connected with the text of the Evangelist. 
They have been described as a treatise on alms-giving, 
but this is only partially adequate, as they might even 
more fitly be called a denunciation of wealth. Not till 
the fourth of the homilies does he touch on the sub- 
ject ; but from that point it is scarcely absent. We 
gather that his audience grew a little impatient of this 
repetition ; yet it is only in the 88th homily that St. 
John shows any consciousness of this. 

But perhaps someone will say,*' Thou art every day discoursing 
to us of almsgiving and humanity.'* Neither will I cease to speak 
of this. . . For who from these discourses has become more 
forward in the giving of alms? Who has cast down his money? 
Who has given the half of his substance ? Who the third part ? 
No one ?^ 

3 Homiiia de ferendis reprehensionibus ; quoted in the Bollandist life. 

4 Hom. 88. Oxford translation ; which is used throughout the article. 

iOOgle 
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In order to gauge his audience's patience, it would 
be necessary to know at what intervals the discourses 
were given. Montfaucon, in his preface, suggests that 
they were continued over more than one year. Against 
this supposition must be set the inherent improbability 
that either preacher or audience would retain interest 
in a course so long protracted ; we may add further that 
the only reference to time points very plainly to a more 
frequent delivery. In the 52nd homily he says : 

But since the discourse has fallen on almsgiving, come then, 
let us resume again to-day that argument which I was making 
three days ago concerning benevolence, and left unfinished. 

The reference is to Homily 49 ; which shows that 
four of the discourses were on consecutive days, estab- 
lishing a strong presumption that the remainder were 
delivered daily, with only occasional interruptions. We 
must not, however, conclude that, because he talks of 
resuming the argument, St. John had been able to re- 
frain from the subject for two discourses ; as the 50th is 
distinctly upon it, and the 51st contains a strong 
denunciation of the injustice of the wealthy. 

In using the word hobby we have no wish to insinu- 
ate that the Saint exaggerates, either in his denuncia- 
tion or exhortation. A great evil calls for strong 
words. So he tells them that he would rather dwell 
with ten thousand demoniacs than with one covetous 
person {Horn. 28). Or he t^lls them that wealth in the 
hands of the covetous is worse than a sword in the 
hands of a madman {Horn. 5/). But we do bear 
malice to the hobby when some of the most touching 
chapters in our Lord's life are made to lead up to the 
absorbing theme, where we would have hoped for 
some fervent devotional outburst. His exposition of the 
Last Supper contains a beautiful exhortation on the 
Holy Communion ; but we are bidden, as Christ and 
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His disciples went forth unto the Mount of Olives — 

Let us also go out unto the hands of the poor, for this spot is 
the Mount of Olives. For the multitude of the poor are olive 
trees planted in the house of God, dropping the oil which is profit- 
able for us there, which the five virgins had, and the others that 
had not received perished thereby (Ham, 82). 

The lesson even of Calvary turns upon the same 
subject, through the holy women, whose ministrations 
to the living and dead Christ are an example of 
solicitude for the poor {Horn. 88). Of course we must 
not forget that we are not the audience to whom the 
preacher directed his words ; but we cannot escape a 
slight feeling of disappointment. 

In all expositions of the parables of our Lord a 
certain latitude is allowable. As we see above, St. 
John interprets the parable of the ten virgins as a 
lesson of almsgiving. Though it is not obvious how 
he applies his interpretation, he repeatedly alludes to 
it in the homilies, as though no other application were 
admissible. 

Neither had the virgins robbed other men's goods, but they had 
not given their own (Ham, 77). 

In other parables the application is less forced : — 

When he saith. Depart into the everlasting fire prepared for the 
Devil, He is sending thither them that make a bad use of riches. 
And the wicked servant who gives not to his fellow-servants the 
goods of his Lord, is of the number of these men, and he that 
buried his talent, and the five virgins (Horn, 81). 

Naturally the preacher finds himself in a difficulty 
when he comes to treat of the incident of the Magdalen 
and the box of precious ointment. Surely here is an 
episode which cannot be treated as a lesson of alms- 
giving. The saint feels this, and we find him in 
consequence praising the benevolent intentions of the 
disciples, and making a quasi apology for the penitent. 

He reproves them that blame her. For neither was it right 
that for so much zeal the woman should be driven toidespair. 
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But mark this too, how far they were raised up above the world, 
and forward in almsgiving. And why was it he did not merely 
say. She hath wrought a good work^ but before this, Why trouble ye 
the woman? That they might learn not at the beginning to 
require too high principles of the weaker sort . . And indeed 
if he had been making* a law, he would not have brought in the 
woman. . . For even as, if any one had asked him, without 
the woman's having done it, he would not have approved this, 
so &c. , &c. For indeed after the oil had been poured out, their 
rebuke had no seasonableness (Horn. 86). 

Surely this is the voice of the special pleader. Nor 
does the injunction which immediately follows tally 
with our modern ideas, though it might have been 
more in keeping with the simplicity of the earlier days 
of the Church. 

If thou shouldst see anyone provide sacred vessels and offer 
them, and loving to labour upon any other ornament of the 
Church, about its walls or floor ; do not command what has been 
made to be sold or overthrown, lest thou spoil his zeal. But if, 
before he had provided them, he were to tell thee of it, command 
it to be given to the poor ; forasmuch as he also did this not to 
spoil the spirit of the woman (ib).^ 

The exaction of interest has been differently regarded 
at various times, and later ages have been as severe as, 
or even more so than, the age of St. John ; so that we 
cannot wonder to find him denouncing it in strong 
terms. 

Let us not traffic in other men's calamities, nor make a trade of 
our benevolence. I know indeed that many hear these words with 
displeasure. . . For indeed a dreadful disease . . . hath 
fallen on the Church. . . Those, namely, . . make a profit 
of other men's poverty, devising a specious robbery, a plausible 
covetousness (Horn. jd). 

When he recommends that **as many as stand 
indebted to thee, either for money or trespass, let 
them all go free '' {Horn. 75), we have not far to look 
for the cause of the displeasure of his hearers. 

3 In Horn. 50, he retninda them that '* the Charch is not a g-old foundry, nor 
a workshop for silver, but an assembly of the anj^Als." ^^ . 
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Some of the Saint's pleadings, which at first sight 
seem strained, must approve themselves to our judg- 
ment upon reflection. Thus it is somewhat of a shock 
to find him ranking almsgiving above virginity ; but 
his reasoning is irresistible. 

For without virginity, indeed, it is possible to see the Kingdom, 
but without almsgiving it cannot be. For this is among the things 
that are essential (Ham. 4^). 

The following startles us, in spite of its Scriptural 
authentication : 

Not prayers only, but fasting also, hath its strength from hence. 
Shouldst thou fast without almsgiving, the act is not so much 
counted for fasting ; but such a one is worse than a gluttonous 
man and a drunkard ; and so much worse, as cruelty is more 
grievous than luxury (Ham, 77). 

But if there is somewhat that is extreme in the 
Saint's teaching, there is more that is temperate, that 
is beautiful, and which makes us feel that he is 
speaking from his own sensitive heart, and not from 
the urgency of time and place. In Horn. 35, there 
is a touching defence of the beggar which gains 
cogency from the plain knowledge the Saint shows 
of the faults of mendicity. 

And this I say, not as making a law in favour of idleness, far 
from it . . . for- sloth is the teacher of all wickedness : but I 
beseech you not to be unmerciful, nor cruel. . If thou art prompt 
to mercy, both he, the poor man, will soon be rid of his idleness, 
and thou of thy cruelty. *'But he hath many lies and inventions," 
you reply. Well, hence again is he pitiable, for that he hath 
fallen into such distress as to be hardened even in such doings. 
But we, so far from pitying, add even those cruel words, ** Hast 
thou not received once and again ? " What then ? because he was 
once fed, hath he no need to be fed again ? . . Thou oughtest 
therefore to pity him because of this ; for by the constraint of his 
poverty he is forced on these things and doeth them. And thou 
dost not pity him, because being so spoken to, he feels no shame : 
the reason being that his want is too strong for him. Nay : thou, 
instead of pitying, dost even make a show of him ; and thou 
standest upbraiding him for what ought to move thy pity. If thou 
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art not minded to give, to what end add reproach, and bruise that 
weary and wretched soul ? He came as into a harbour, seeking 
help at thy hands ; why stir up waves and make the storm more 
grievous ? . . Had he thought to hear such things, would he 
have come to thee ? '' But he submits not to be put off in 
any other way." Well then, as that Wise Man commanded, so do. 
Answer htm peaceable words with sweetness. For not of his own 
accord is he so very importunate. For there is not, there cannot 
be, any man desirous of being put to shame for its own sake. Horn. jj. 

Among the many ingenious and forcible applica- 
tions of Sacred Scripture is his exposition of the words, 
except your righteousness exceed that of the Pharisees^ 
in which he computes the amount given by the 
Pharisees in alms, drawing the conclusion that they 
gave away half of their goods in charity. Horn. 64. 

In these Homilies also we have the valuable 
picture of monastic life, which shows us how reluc- 
tantly the Saint must have left it after his two years 
experience of it. An extract from this would be out 
of place and inadequate ; so we refer the reader to 
Homs. 68, 69 and 70. 

The Antioch which St. John pictures to us is 
voluptuous and degraded. The theatre was notably 
a centre of corruption ; performers and performances 
being deeply licentious. With the fashion prevalent 
of entertaining such actors in private houses, we can 
understand the strong denunciations of the Saint. 
The young men are described as very efiPeminate. 
There was a fashion for gilded and embroidered 
sandals over which St. John is very bitter, giving 
us a picture of the literally gilded youth. 

Walking on tiptoe in the forum . . . lest he should stain 
them with mud in the winter ; lest he should cover them with dust 
in the summer. If thou canst not bear this, take and hang them 
from thy neck, or put them on thy head. I suppose no general 
prides himself so much on his legions and trophies as our profli- 
gate youths on the decking out of their shoes,, on their trailing 
garments, on the dressing of their hair. Ham. 4$. ^ I 
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In the same discourse he denounces all abuse of 
the decorative arts, but the examples he gives are 
not of any special extravagance under our present 
standard. 

The men of Antioch are rebuked principally for 
their attendance at the theatre, though there is also 
an allusion to horse-racing and frequent hints at 
excess at table. The women receive very severe 
admonition. As early as the 7th Homily, when 
treating of the journey of the Wise Men to Bethle- 
hem, he reminds them that 

Many of our women are so delicate that they go not over so 
much as one crossing of the streets to behold Him on the Spiritual 
Manger, unless they can have mules to draw them. Ham* f. 

Other charges he brings against them are, we believe, 
applicable to all ages and scarce call for comment ; 
such as painting, dress, and addiction to gold orna- 
ments. He gives the husband instructions how to 
cure the wife of such habits : 

Not by enjoining all at once, but the easier things first, and in 
matters in which she is not vehemently possessed. . . Do not 
accordingly take off her gold ornaments at once, but let her have 
them and wear them for a time, . . Tell her continually that to 
thee a countenance so decked up is not lovely, . . and bring in 
also the judgment expressed by others and say that even beautiful 
women are wont to be disfigured by this, . . and say nothing 
yet of Hell or of the Kingdom, . . . but persuade her that . 
. . she who tortures and strains and daubs her countenance, 
doth not even to people in general appear fair and beautiful. . . 
For if thou shouldst fashion well the form of the soul, thou wilt 
not see the countenance of the body looking unseemly, nor lips 
stained, nor a mouth like a bear's mouth, dyed with blood, nor 
eyebrows blackened as with the smut of some kitchen vessel, nor 
cheeks whitened with dust like the walls of a tomb. Horn. jo. 

The husbands of Antioch must have felt happy 
during that sermon, though it can only have been 
short-lived ; for he is careful to tell them that 

There are men even worse than women . . and there are many 
things to be found in men also which are not ainqngst women ; 
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as for instance man-slaying, breaking open tombs, fighting with 
wild beasts. Ham, jo. 

One very interesting revelation he makes of the 
relative distribution of wealth in Antioch. One tenth 
of the population was absolutely poor, one tenth rich 
and **the rest of the middle sort." So that, he cal- 
culates, if the care of the poor were distributed 
among the upper and middle classes, it would leave 
one poor person to be supported by fifty or a hun- 
dred. Now, the revenue of the church of Antioch 
was not more than that of one of the least wealthy 
of the rich tenth : yet 

How many widows it succours every day, how many virgins ; 
for indeed the list of them hath already reached unto the number 
of three thousand. Together with these she succours them that 
dwell in the prison, the sick in the caravansera, the healthy, those 
that are absent from home, those that are maimed in their bodies, 
those that wait upon the altar, and with respect to food and 
raiment, them that casually come every day ; and her substance 
is in no respect diminished. So that if ten men only were thus 
willing to spend, there would be no poor. Ham. 66. 

Gibbon concludes^ that the number of Christians 
in Antioch was one hundred thousand ; and, comput- 
ing the total population at half-a-million, that the Chris- 
tians formed about one-fifth of the inhabitants. But 
though one can remain indifferent as to the figure of the 
population of Antioch at any precise date, one cannot 
refuse admiration of the wide charity of the ecclesi- 
astics of Antioch, of the labour it involved, and of 
the organisation which must have existed to supply 
such a heavy daily expenditure without imperilling their 
revenue. St. John was not Bishop at that time, 
though he was prominent in church matters ; but 
whatever his share in achieving such results, it gives 
him a right to keep and maintain, not one but a 
whole stud of hobbies, if he so wished. 



^ Decline and Fall, ii. c 15. 
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Were the people of Antioch as bad as he paints 
them, or is there a rhetorical heightening of effects ? 
Unfortunately we have reason to believe that they 
were all he says they were ; yet nevertheless we 
cannot withhold some admiration, in spite of all their 
frailties. How they loved the hand that scourged 
them we know from the fact that the Emperor's 
embassy had to use fraud to transfer the Saint 
from the See of Antioch to that of Constantinople. 
How generously they helped him in his sickness and 
exile ! Exile became tolerable to St. John when it 
promised to bring him near his beloved Antioch. 
The Saint tells us that they were a bad audience ; 
they talked in Church, and talked about business too 
{Horns, ig and 88) ; and the women talked ; after 
church it is true, but they talked about dresses they 
had seen there {Horn. 8g) ; they applauded him when 
his eloquence carried them away ; but they laughed 
also, not only when he was so sarcastic with 
the young men and their wonderful sandals, but 
because the Saint was so unrestrainedly persistent 
about wealth and poverty. {Horn, go.) 

They listened all the same ; and let us give them 
the credit for some patience, for they heard strong 
things said to them. 

We say that Christ hath done great things, having made angels 
of men ; when we are called upon to give account, and required 
to furnish a proof out of this flock, our mouths are stopped. For 
I am afraid, lest in the place of angels, I bring forth swine out of 
a stye, and horses mad with lust. I know ye are pained . . . 
since now indeed all is lost and ruined, and the Church is become 
nothing better than a stable of oxen, and a fold for asses and 
camels, and I go round seeking for a sheep and am not able to see 
it. So much all are kicking like horses and any wild asses, &c., 
&c. (Horn. 88.) 

And you women of Antioch who listened to 
Homily 89 in which the Saint denounces^youn love 
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of golden ornament at a length and in terms that 
prevent us from reproducing your indictment ; honour 
to you for patiently receiving such rebuke and for 
ministering to the Saint in the hour of his trial. 
We have heard the saint denounce his flock be- 
cause they were none the better for his admonitions. 
But here we take leave to believe that the Saint 
was either indulging in rhetorical hyperbole, or fear- 
ful lest a little unwise praise should stop their 
progress in good ; in either case we may reasonably 
give credence to the testimony of another who had 
neither of these reasons for mitigating the truth. 
The historian Sozomen writes of the Saint almost 
in his own age, and with his words we take farewell 
of the Saint and his hobby. 

There was at Antioch on the Orontes a certain priest named 
John, of noble race and wholesome life, well skilled in speech of 
persuasion and foremost of all discoursers of his time, as testified 
Libanius the Syrian sophist. Many who heard him in church he 
egged on to pursuit of virtue. For as he led a plainly divine life, 
he moved the minds of his hearers to emulate his virtues. There- 
after he easily won them to embrace a like opinion to his ; not 
achieving this forsooth by craft or cunning of speech, but by a 
straightforward expounding of Scriptures in search of truth. 7 

7 Sozomen, Book 8, chapter 2, quoted in the BoUandist life. 

T. L. Almond. 
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^T^HE lot of a school band-master is hard. Boys' 
VU lungs and brass instruments rack his musical 
soul, for the new idol has to be proclaimed, and a band 
that cannot discourse sweet music must prove its exis- 
tence by discord* Months of mortification and self- 
restraint sufficient to beautify the soul of an anchorite, 
tone superfluous vigour and impart a certain familiar- 
ity with the mysteries of the instruments. A year 
qualifies the band to operate on the visitors at the 
Exhibition. Work is over, a long vacation is just 
beginning, parents and friends give a foretaste of home, 
and in the general rejoicing a favourable reception is 
assured. Band and master forget by-gone horrors, 
talk with due humility of their first attempt, and with 
undue assurance of performances in twelve months* 
time. Unfortunately boys leave during the vacation, 
the best players of course are taken from the band, and 
the autumn is wasted over raw recruits. Christmas 
disposes of the drummer, and far into the spring the 
drum rules supreme. Play-days and examinations, 
cricket and measles, farces and penances interfere with 
practice ; enthusiasm dies ; and sarcasm, allusions to 
personal contortions, and odious comparisons between 
past and present players make membership a question 
of moral courage. In such a strait the band is doomed. 
Until time has hidden failure and a fresh enthusiast 
appears, the existence of brass and drum is forgotten. 
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To the faint-hearted or philosophers with pessimistic 
tendencies, the fate of the band master is typical of 
school life. A professor glories in a class he has led 
from the degradation of declensions on to Homeric 
heights. A fatal vacation comes, and a fresh class 
struggles in the autumn over the first pages of the 
grammar. The school magazine has a capable and 
ardent staff, its leaders and poetry shine beyond all 
rivals, but its triumph is brief A new editor finds it 
difficult to keep his charge alive at all, and is thankful 
even for the commonplace. Cricket elevens and football 
teams, singers and actors vary with the varying years, 
until, to the despondent, continuity and school life seem 
incompatible. 

Can they explain how, amid endless change, some 
institutions and customs are as changeless as the 
pyramids ? year by year small boys spoil Longleat, and 
even going-home day, with tobacco they loathe ? Latin 
lines and the fatal ferule fail to deaden the sweetness of 
stolen fruit or to lower its price in the school market. 
Games and customs, phrases and dodges resist time 
and have permanently established themselves. Tricks 
tried by prefects in their youth are in turn tried on 
them, and no amount of failure dims their popularity. 
Like the swallows that in spite of assault and disaster 
return summer by summer to the recess in the ball- 
place to try their fate with another generation, these 
venerable dodges know no defeat. Those indefinable 
entities too, the tone and spirit of a school, are so little 
affected by change of boys and masters, that a father 
will find his son expressing the same views in the same 
language as he did half-a-century ago. Strictly conser- 
vative, and with a wholesome horror of innovation, a 
school varies little in its tastes and opinions, but the 
chanfifes it does make are inexplicable. Ther boldest 
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prophet would have hesitated to declare that the popular- 
ity of College Wood would wane ; yet it has died. The 
existence of the place is barely known ; its quondam 
popularity is quite forgotten. 

College Wood, once the Free State of young Gregor- 
ians, is now as lonely and deserted as its ruined mines. 
Lying about a mile south of Downside, its hills and 
valleys, stream and woods were known to every Down- 
side boy. Strategical advantages enhanced its romantic 
charms, which, truth to tell, were scarcely appreciated. 
Kopjes hid smoke from the most experienced generals ; 
thick cover favoured scouts and the use of catapults 
without fear of retribution ; supplies were near and in 
disloyal hands. Native millers eager for retribution 
gave a sweet sense of danger, demanding caution in 
manoeuvre and consummate skill in handling even 
when surprised. Big game the Downside Farm 
supplied, while their own good taste and local cottages 
ensured a supply of lesser beasts and fowls. The most 
unjust aggression could be plausibly ascribed to the 
tyranny of miners, and the archaic inhabitants had little 
chance of obtaining the conviction of their wily foe. 
On the rare occasions that they secured a prisoner the 
prompt and gallant rescue popularized the captive and 
made the captors eager to accept the most unreasonable 
terms. Perchance the spread of education has made 
the rural population more jealous of its rights, and the 
peace of the empire requiring the final extinction of 
lawlessness in its midst has imposed a lasting silence 
on the echoes of the College Wood. 

Altered methods of observing the Prefect's feast un- 
doubtedly had the effect of hiding the possibilities of 
College Wood. The mere fact of going there on the 
eve of that great day armed with hatchets, saws and 
knives ; of searching through the wood2Q)j5[5||^amps 
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and torches for trees and branches that might be appro- 
priated on any pretext, the joy of securing others, the 
destruction of which no excuse could palliate ; the 
luxury of getting thoroughly wet and dirty in a popular 
cause, sufficed to give College Wood a charm all its own. 
But next day from morning till night the whole school 
poured into it, took possession of it, and exercised its brief 
ownership so as to leave lasting marks of occupation. 
Vigorous champions plied axe and saw, the middle 
school forced the spoils through hedge and gate to the 
nearest road, the lesser fry dragged them as best they 
could to that cause of great destruction, the bonfire on 
the lawn that crowned the auspicious day. A judicious 
moderation of discipline favoured the dispatch of 
messengers ostensibly for the sharpening of instruments, 
or with architectural hints for the building of the bon- 
fire. There being no lack of workers, even the most 
energetic could avail themselves of frequent intervals to 
discuss the creature comforts that came back with the 
sharpened saws. Others, eluding even the keenest 
eyes of bigger comrades, spent the day unmolested in 
mild attempts at poaching and paddling in the stream 
for trout. Some, under the cover of excessive zeal for 
further work, carefully reconnoitred the whole locality, 
taking notes against emergencies that masters or 
millers might create in more hurried times. College 
Wood was thoroughly investigated, and for months 
after bore the marks of its invasion. Somehow the 
day left more lasting marks on the memories of the 
workers. It was a home festival, masters vied with 
boys in their efforts to make it a success, school life wore 
an unwonted aspect, while all worked for a family 
celebration, and though rough, perhaps those old 
festivities won a love and aflFection for Alma Mater that 
more cultured methods can never claim ; tbev were 
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unique and homely, and belonged to her ; winning* 
traits of her character which years made only more 
clear. 

The early autumn favoured excursions to College 
Wood, for only a few could spend the half play-days 
on the ball places. College Wood too was at its best, 
glorious in its autumn tints, and, low be it said, more 
glorious still in its nuts. *^ You show a boy nuts and 
you draw him," and certainly those nuts did draw. 
The species is forgotten, the flavour lingers. Busy 
afternoons they were ; even the millers were left in peace, 
and, if not partial to nuts themselves, must have 
blessed the bounteous season that favoured a length- 
ened armistice. Scattered over the valley the groups 
worked hard, for the nuts were none too plentiful at the 
best of times, though all the sweeter for their scarcity. 
They grew with special abundance on the strongest 
hedges, which needed further strengthening before 
the winter, for who cared a nut for straying cattle or the 
wrongs of trespass when the fruit was waving overhead? 
Present satiety was not the only object ; a superfluity 
would mollify Greek verbs during the evening study, or 
provide a tempting exchange for stamps or toffy accord- 
ing as antiquarian or gastronomic instincts prevailed. 
The time was all too short even if a master had been early 
* bagged,' for the air was pure as the Mendips give, 
and, all unrecognized at the time, autumn calm and 
colour in that favoured valley exercised their power. 
The call for home was not without hope ; there was 
work for many days, and even when nuts and autumn 
tints and calm were gone, College Wood had other 
charms. 

Battles, fought with the reckless courage and daring 
and disregard of self that the Empire claims and gets 
in times of need, have been waged in College Wood. 
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No formal drill had shaped the warriors ; the orders 
gfiven were few and vague, for there was a lack of 
generals, and those available were apt to lose their 
heads in the heat of engagement ; the combatants, 
supplied with neither arms nor ammunition, had to 
find them as best they could on the field of battle. 
Imperial issues and the deadliest foe evoked no more 
enthusiasm and courage in the man than the mud-fights 
in College Wood did in the boy. Eagerly anticipated, 
and keenly discussed afterwards for days, mud-fights 
enlivened the dull seasons when football and cricket 
were over. To add to the excitement, uncertainty of 
finding a master willing to lead the hosts to College 
Wood was seldom absent. Few cared for a position 
which necessitated an active part in an encounter in 
which particular attention was devoted to one 
whose class considered that too particular atten- 
tion was devoted to their studies. One now 
in high position never failed when free ; in fact 
there was a rumour that he loved a fight, and had 
bravery and distinguished service been duly rewarded, 
he would now be even more decorated with emblems of 
war than he is with those of peace. The older the 
clothes the better suited were they for the wear they 
had to undergo, and the spectacle of a master clad in 
a coat that in years gone by had probably been black, 
surrounded by forty or fifty boys in garments specially 
reserved for the occasion, must have given the casual 
tourist a peculiar idea of the inmates of our Catholic 
Schools. Arrived at College Wood, sides were picked, 
unless certain forms and dormitories had issued a 
challenge which had been accepted. The stream divided 
the combatants, removed superfluous hardness in giving 
consistency to the clay, formed a moat in front of each 
camp, and a prison into which refractory prisoners could 
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be thrown. If on the eve of battle a youthful Achilles 
sulked, it quickly washed away all fancied wrongs as 
he was held head downwards in its limpid waters. To 
cross the stream and rush the enemy's camp was the 
object of every warrior, but, like a broader river we have 
lately heard of, it was crossed many times only to be re- 
crossed with heavy loss. True there was no bagfgag-e, 
little depth, and width that a running jump could clear ; 
but the balls of the enemy made the crossing dangerous, 
and if evaded, a push sent the hero as quickly from 
the bank as he arrived into the stream beneath, a 
welcome target for discreet sharp-shooters. From the 
nature of the contest white flags were scarce, so a public 
promise of neutrality was the only means of safety, 
unless the opposite bank was scaled, no easy task when 
drenched and splashed and blinded by a shower of half- 
liquid mud. Attempts to re-take prisoners led to further 
captures, the most brilliant leader could scarcely rally 
a failing side when giving an order which implied being 
half-choked with mud ; too impetuous for strategy and 
eager to retrieve the situation, all was risked in a head- 
long rush, eagerly met in the middle of the stream. 
Ammunition, fired no longer, was rubbed over mouth 
and eyes till the half-smothered cries of the vanquished 
told that the battle had been won. With summary justice 
actsagainst the laws of war, cowardice, and blunders were 
punished by terms ofimmersioncommensurate with the 
offence, and the earth-stained warriors returned to the 
stream for the more peaceful purpose of a preliminary 
wash. 

Delightfully primitive or barbarous according to 
taste, a mud fight in College Wood will be remember- 
ed when more serious events and days in school life are 
dim in the haze of time. Perhaps the complaints of 
millers, laundresses, and parents who saw no poetry 
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in ruined clothes, ended those bloodless contests, the 
lack of a martial master and the advent of the prosaic 
bike sharing' the responsibility. Gone they are for 
good, and the plains of Troy are not more safe from 
the ring of battle than the stream and banks in College 
Wood. 

College Wood was favoured by very different visitors. 
In every school there are boys who for one reason or 
another cannot succeed at games, some not allowed 
even to attempt them, others whose natural inclinations 
lie in more peaceful fields. The Natural History Club 
supplied a want by giving occupation where ordinary 
methods failed. It had that first essential, an enthusias- 
tic leader, now prematurely gone, a man who could 
discourse with equal facility on fossils, ferns and fish ; 
beetles and birds' eggs, butterflies and wild flowers 
were equally welcome for his collections. Gifted with 
intense enthusiasm for every project he espoused, sar- 
casm and contempt were thrown away on him and his 
disciples, for he had the power of making his followers 
as enthusiastic as himself. If ever sarcasm killed, it 
ought to have killed the Natural History Club, dubbed 
as it was, * The Bug-hunting Club,* * The Beetle 
Company/ ' The Soaks' Society,' 'The Lazy Gang.' 
The Club however flourished and yearly increased in 
members. Even the Prior Park match failed to keep 
it at home, and though the Mendips provide the natur- 
alist with an ample and paying field, College Wood 
was the most favoured resort. Close at hand and shady, 
its claims in the heat of summer were irresistible, for it 
met the needs of each specialist, and, if specimens 
proved scarce, the day was not too long in the spot the 
Club's experienced guide selected. Homely discourses 
on Natural History or stories of its pursuit, spiced with 
a man's love of his chosen subject, made the excitement 
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and heat of a cricket match inexplicable to the ^ Bugf- 
hunters/ nor did anxiety to hear its result shorten 
their session. The Natural History Club, like more 
important institutions, has ceased to exist, but in 
far-apart collections specimens are preserved that were 
gathered under its guidance in College Wood. 

At one time the stream was to be dammed and a lake 
formed in College Wood. The idea was rich in possi- 
bilities of boating, bathing, skating and fishing ; 
judicious planting would have given ideal surrroundings 
for a lake, while the demand for water in neighbouring^ 
villages would have assured payment for the covered 
land. In this business century more paying transfor- 
mations will probably take place. A reservoir, smoking* 
mines and rows of miners' cottages on the site of 
College Wood may confer financial benefits on Alma 
Mater capable of consoling the most sentimental Gre- 
gorian. May they quickly come and greatly flourish 
if for the good of Alma Mater ; for her sake ^ Mud- 
fighters* and ^ Bug-hunters ' will gladly hear of their 
success while declining to re-visit the valley. 

C. J. FitzGerald. 
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A NOTICE OF DR. CHARLES DAVIS, BISHOP 
OF MAITLAND. 



^^HROUGH the kindness of a friend we received a 
VU copy of a Catholic magazine called The Austral 
Lights published at Melbourne, in February of this 
year, containing an interesting and most sympathetic 
account of Bishop Davis. We have no hesitation in 
reprinting the whole article, both on the ground of its 
connection with the history of the rise of the church in 
Australia and on account of the tribute paid in it to 
one of St. Gregory's eminent sons. We also take the 
opportunity of publishing Dr. Davis' portrait from a 
lithographic print. 



This desultory and brief sketch is meant to be a small tribute of 
affection to the memory of one of the worthiest prelates that ever 
trod Australian soil. Few of the present residents of Melbourne 
are perhaps aware that there ever was in Australia a prelate 
bearing the name of Charles Henry Davis. And fewer still know 
anything of his great attainments and most exemplary life. 
During a residence in Melbourne of thirty-seven years, the writer 
has met with only some half a dozen people who had heard of the 
saintly prelate. And yet, in Sydney, in the early fifties, that giant 
among Bishops, John Bede Folding, who had then been ruling in 
the archdiocese for nearly twenty years, and had performed 
prodigies of missionary labour, was not more firmly endeared to 
the hearts of the faithful than was his young coadjutor, Charles 
Henry Davis. They both came from the same renowned Bene- 
dictine Monastery of St. Gregory which was the pride of the small 
village of Downside, near the well-known city of Bath. That 
monastery has given several illustrious bishops to the Church. 
The writer would dearly wish to be in a position to give the exact 
number, but is unable to do so for the want of references. As he 
is writing exclusively from memory, he may make a few trivial 
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errors in dates and some other unimportant particulars. He is 
not acquainted with any of the particulars of the early life of 
Bishop Davis beyond a few narrated to him by a very worthy 
priest named Father Cuthbert Moore, who was for many years in 
the same religious house with the bishop at Downside. He says 
that Father Charles, as he was then called, was the very life and 
soul of the place. The boys of the great college attached to the 
Monastery almost worshipped him. They often familiarly spoke 
of him as "dear little Charlie." When he held the office of prefect, 
he led them in all their games. He was their stage-manager at 
their Christmas plays, as he had received a training in elocution 
from one of the leading English tragedians. When a boy in the 
school he was once acting the part of Richmond in the tragedy of 
Richard HI. He was a most expert fencer, and in the 
great fight he and the one taking the part of the King handled 
their swords with so much skill, that Colonel Vaughan 
(father of Cardinal Vaughan) became so excited by the prowess 
of the combatants, that he forgot they were acting, and cried 
out from his place among the spectators: ''Give it to him, 
Charlie." But poor Charlie came off worst in the fight. His 
antagonist merely acted the part of the slain, but poor little Charlie 
received a dangerous cut on his forehead — his beautifully broad 
forehead — the scar from which he carried to his grave. His skill 
as an orator was spoken of in the highest terms. But it was as a 
musician that he chiefly excelled. He was the organist of the 
church, and played the noble instrument in a style that some of 
our best organists would envy. The boys used to say he could 
knock smoke out of the old organ pipes. He had received a kick 
on the left hand from a horse which necessitated the amputation 
of the third finger at the second joint. To make up for the loss 
of the finger he practised '' pedalling " most assiduously, and it 
was a veritable treat to hear him pedalling the scale passages in 
the creed of Mozart's twelfth Mass. He always used to play that 
Mass from the full orchestral score, instead of the organ score, 
and did so many a time in St. Mary*s Cathedral, Sydney, where 
the present writer had the honour of turning the pages for him, 
which took him all his time, as the edition was in octavo, and 
contained only a few bars in each page. He introduced many 
effects not in the organ score, and rarely ever played it twice alike. 
His playing of the psalms at Vespers was really unsurpassable, 
and almost unapproachable. Every verse received a different 
treatment according to its meaning, and the pe^al runs were 
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often something marvellous. There was at the time a paid 
organist attached to the Cathedral. His name was Walton. He 
was a thorough organist of the strict English school. The dear 
Bishop used often to say that he would give a great deal to be able 
to play as well as Walton did. But the choir and the congregation 
preferred the Bishop's style. The music would always go with far 
more spirit when the good Bishop was presiding at the organ, 
In addition to being organist at St Gregory's, he was also band 
master of the college band, which contained some grand players. 
Father Davis could play almost any instrument in the band. His 
chief one was the E flat clarionet. A clarionet had to be specially 
constructed for him with a key for the stump of the third finger of 
the left hand, instead of a hole. He played difficult solos on the 
slide tenor trombone. He arranged and composed hundreds of 
pieces for the band, including four or five brilliant and very effective 
marches, which he also often played on the organ. But from the 
time of his consecration as Bishop, he never played on any instru- 
ment but the organ or piano. After his consecration, and prior 
to leaving Downside for Sydney, he ordained his younger brother 
a priest. He composed expressly for his brother's first Mass a 
grand motet to the following beautiful words \—Juravit Dominus, 
et non penitebtl eum ; Tu es sacerdos in (Btemum secundum ordtnem 
Melchisedech, . . . MemorsttDominussacrificiitut,etholocatisium 
iuum pingtie fiat, Sacerdotes tut induantur justitiam^ et Sancti tni 
exultent. This was often sung subsequently in St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Sydney. When the Bishop was at the organ, and 
also joining in the tenpr part with his charming voice, the people 
were always delighted. 

The Bishop arrived in Sydney in the year 1848. His title was 
Bishop of Maitland, and coadjutor to the Archbishop of Sydney, 
cum jure successionts. He fully expected to take up his abode in 
Maitland. But the Archbishop maintained that such was not the 
Pope's intention in appointing him. The Bishop was too deeply 
imbued with the spirit of holy obedience to enter into a contest 
with the Archbishop, but from some occasional remarks that he 
made, he evidently thought that Maitland should be his abode. 
As a matter of fact he never went to Maitland. What the people 
of Maitland lost, those of Sydney gained. His many virtues were 
not long in making themselves manifest. He took charge of 
several Catholic institutions in Sydney aud its suburbs. His 
spiritual ministrations were eagerly sought by hundreds of peni- 
tents, who habitually spoke of him as a living saint, /^luL most 
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devout follower of Him who went about doing good. Although 
Archbishop Folding was a man out of thousands, and a really 
saintly prelate, nature seemed to have meant him for high courtly 
dignities. The Bishop was more easy to approach, and would 
permit more familiarity to those under him. So he easily succeeded 
in gaining an influence for good over the hearts of many, who 
stood in more awe of the stately manners of the venerable Arch- 
bishop. The Bishop had not physical strength sufficient to enable 
him to rival the Archbishop in his numerous visitations to distant 
parts of the Archdiocese where he laboured with all the energy 
of the youngest missionary. The Archbishop took advantage of 
the presence of his co-adjutor to increase his country visits, 
although he had always done wonders in that direction. The 
Benedictine priests who were then attached to the Cathedral were 
grand men, full of zeal for the salvation of souls. Among them 
were Abbot Gregory, who was Vicar General, Father Sumner, 
Father Gourbeillon, Father O'Connell, who lately died at 
Launceston, and Archpriest Sheehy, who lives still. These were 
all indefatigable workers in the Lord's vineyard. The new Bishop 
won the hearts of all of them, and it was their pride to be fellow- 
workers with him in the cause of Christ. 

One of the very first acts of Bishop Davis was to institute a re- 
form in the singing of the Cathedral choir. Up to his arrival, the 
best singers in the city were always engaged, and the soprano part 
was sung by ladies. The Bishop, although admitting that the 
music was of a very high character, could not relish the thought 
that it was produced by paid choristers, many of whom could have 
had no reverent feeling for the sacred words they sang. According- 
ly, he commenced to drill a choir from the brethren of the Monas- 
tery attached to the Cathedral, and the young postulants who 
were being educated for the priesthood. He was fortunate enough 
to find some capital voices among them. He drilled them with 
the most patient assiduity, devoting at least one hour every day to 
rehearsals. He began by selecting some simple masses of his own 
composition. But after a few months his little choir was able to 
attack the works of some of the great masters, and sing them well. 
There was a solemn high Mass every Sunday. This practice was 
inaugurated by the Very Revd. Dr. Backhaus, who arrived in 
Sydney a few years before the Bishop. He, too, was an ecclesiastic 
who swayed the hearts of the people, and of whose literary and 
musical attainments they were very proud. Dr. Backhaus remained 
only a few years in Sydney, and left before the Bishop arrived. 
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The ceremonies at the Cathedral were then carried out with so 
much splendour, and such strict attention to the rubrics, that new 
arrivals from the old world used to be completely astounded at 
their mag-niiicence. The Archbishop had always been an intent 
admirer of the beauty of God's house and everything connected 
with religious worship. He had brought with him from the Eternal 
City a most accomplished master of ecclesiastical ceremonies, who 
succeeded in instilling into the minds of his associate Benedictines 
an ardour and enthusiasm for everything pertaining to the sacred 
functions, especially on the great festivals of the year, and notably 
those of Holy Week. So well did they learn his lessons, that 
some of them became rivals in his skill, despite the fact that he had 
lived so many years in the Eternal City. 

Bishop Davis was much pleased with the progress of his choir, 
and when he heard them sing for the first time his masterly 
arrangement of Chinstus foetus est pro nobis obediens usque ad mortem 
in the Tenebrae service, he must, although still so young, have 
almost felt inclined to sing his Nunc dimittis. (It should have been 
previously recorded that the Bishop was very young when conse- 
crated — some years under forty). The singing, in Holy Week, 
was all unaccompanied by the organ. The lovely harmonies of the 
Christus foetus est^ and the following Miserere would stimulate 
devotion in the hearts of the most apathetic. Whenever the choir 
had to take part in any grand function, the Bishop himself would 
always make up for them a fine bowl of generous eggfiip to 
strengthen their voices. He was himself one of the most 
abstemious men, but loved to see others, especially the novices and 
postulants, enjoying their harmless tipple. He really had the 
tender heart of a woman, and was the most sympathetic nurse 
that a sick person could have. He had been infirmarian at St. 
Gregory's for years. He conceived a great aversion for the use of 
drugs, and became a great believer in hydropathy. He celebrated 
Mass in the conventual chapel of St Felician every morning at 
half-past five. On retiring to the cloister at its termination, he 
would always take a long draught of pure cold water, which he 
relished as though it were champagne. His bodily health was 
always of the feeblest kind. His physicians thought he was suffer- 
ing from disease of the heart. He always fought against it with 
indomitable courage, and would bustle about with his quick little 
step as though he had the strength of a lion. It was with great 
difficulty that he could ever be persuaded to rest himself, and he 
would even have to be very ill indeed before he would aUpw himself 
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to neglect any of his sacred duties, more especially those of the 
sacred tribunal of penance, which were to him a complete labour 
of love. During one Holy Week, he was so ill that the Archbishop 
insisted on his keeping to his room, and on Good Friday he 
ordered him to take beef-tea. In words of gentle expostulation, 
the Bishop said : — '* Your Grace is turning me into a complete 
heathen/* To which the Archbishop replied: — '* Obedience is 
better than sacrifice.'* 

Outside the duties immediately pertaining to his sacred office, 
there was none to which he devoted more care than to assisting in 
the deliberation of the senate of the University of Sydney. The 
Reverend Dr. Woolley had a most intense admiration and respect 
for him. He said his advice was more valuable to him than that 
of any other man with whom he came in contact He loved him 
like a brother, and used often to say that the University could never 
repay the debt of gratitude it owed him. He never allowed 
himself to be absent from any of the deliberations of the senate or 
the meetings of the House Committee except when actually con- 
fined to his bed. He took a great pride in sending up the under- 
graduates from St. Mary's College, Lyndhurst, and Dr. Woolley 
often said that the best students of Greek in the University were 
those from Lyndhurst College. Dr. Woolley, the principal of the 
University, was as great an enthusiast for Greek as was his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Badham. He used to say : *' You Catholic people, 
especially you Benedictines, have a great advantage over us of the 
Church of England, in having your young folks under the strict 
discipline of monastic obedience." Dr. Woolley was himself very 
fond of music. On one occasion he got himself into hot water 
with his bishop for having said, in a sermon, that the singing of 
Catherine Hayes was like the music of Paradise. No doubt their 
mutual love of music was an extra reason for the ardent friendship 
that existed between Dr. Woolley and Bishop Davis. 

The Bishop preached only on special occasions, as his delicate 
health would not allow him to emulate the Archbishop, who, for 
very many years, used to preach twice or thrice a month, some- 
times even preaching every Sunday for many weeks. Nor were 
the sermons of the Bishop up to the high level of the Archbishop, 
who was almost a Massillon or a Bourdaloue. 

Bishop Davis had three serious attacks of illness. The second 
one lasted for several weeks, and well-nigh proved fatal. He was 
rescued from death in an almost miraculous manner. His medical 
attendant left him late at night, and said he could nQt possibly live 
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many hours. All those who loved him had taken their last farewell. 
He had been speechless and unconscious for some time. About six 
o'clock in the morning the Archbishop left him to go and 
celebrate Mass in a chapel not far from where the Bishop was 
lying. Suddenly he regained his voice and consciousness, and 
asked if his grace were saying Mass. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he said : *' I know he is praying for me." His Grace 
subsequently said that he had made a vow that if God would spare 
a life of such value to the church, he would always have the 
Immaculate Conception, which was not then a defined dogma, 
acknowledged by the invocation at the end of the Litany of B.V.M. 
From that moment the dear Bishop began to rally, and, in a few 
weeks, was able to resume his sacred duties. 

Shortly after that, his Grace and Abbot Gregory started for 
Rome. About twelve months after their departure the Bishop 
again took ill. It was the privilege of the writer of these lines 
to be his chief attendant. He rapidly became very bad, and three 
of the most eminent medical men in the city were called in. The 
poor patient soon began to wander in his mind. In one of his 
lucid intervals he asked for a magazine he had been reading a 
few days previously, and requested the attendant to read a passage 
that he pointed out. It related some of the impious practices of 
the Carbonari in Italy. When the reader had finished the Bishop 
said he hoped he had only been dreaming that he had so read it 
himself. He then appeared most deeply grieved, and said he 
could not have believed that men would let themselves sink into 
such an abyss of wickedness. The Bishop then remained silent 
for some hours. Next day, he was much worse. He was forti- 
fied by the rites of our Holy Mother, the Church. On the fourth 
day his pure spirit calmly passed away. When the news of his 
death was heard, the whole city was thrown into consternation and 
grief. His body lay in state in the Cathedral for two days, and 
was visited by thousands who went to pay him the last tribute of 
affection. At his funeral there was the largest concourse of people 
that had ever been seen in Sydney. People of every class, from the 
very highest to the lowest — of all denominations — followed his 
funeral through the streets of the city as far as the old toll-bar, on 
the Parramatta Road. Many went with the clergy the whole dis- 
tance to Subiaco, where were deposited the remains of one of the 
most angelic creatures that ever trod this earth. 

J. H. B. QjRTis. 
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From Hearth to Cloister in the reign of Charles II : by Frances 
Jackson. London : (Burns and Oates). 1902. 

In 1690, twenty years after Lady Warner's death, her life was 
published, and in the volume before us her story is re-told. It is 
the story of one who, from the days of her Protestant childhood, 
persevered in her desire to consecrate her life to God. Although 
she married Sir John Warner after her wish to join the Paris 
Benedictines had been thwarted by her step-mother, she still felt 
that her true vocation was that of a nun. Eventually both she and 
her husband became Catholics, and almost immediately, by mutual 
consent and in spite of the utmost happiness in their married life, 
he become a Jesuit, while she joined the Poor Clares. This book 
gains in interest from the curious light it throws on the religious 
state of England under the second Charles, when an Anglican 
Chaplain-in-ordinary to the king could say that he believed in the 
bodily presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, that he 
agreed to all tJuU the Catholic Church had ever decreed^ and that 
Confession had ever been practised in the Protestant Church, His 
position reminds us of that of certain present-day Anglicans. The 
format of the book is excellent. 

D.R.W. 



The Altar Bey's Own Book : by the Rev. W. M. Smith, Canon 
Regular of Pr6montr6. London : Art and Book Company. 1902, 
186 pp. 

This book is a devotional treatise of instruction and exhortation 
for boys serving the Altar. It deals with the principal public 
services, the sacraments, and the private life of the server. It is 
fervent and earnest, and contains many attractive incidents from 
the lives of saints. The twelve illustrations which accompany it 
are from the DQsseldorf publications ; in addition to the merit of 
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the design, it is pleasing to meet with line engraving in these days 
of smeary half-tone blocks. The writer knows his boy, and the 
calendar at the end of the book, left partly to be filled up by the 
owner, will be appreciated. It is only just to add the information 
that the book is not a "Server's Manual," but a devotional treatise. 
We hope it will meet with a wide circulation. It would be a 
suitable present to give to altar-boys. 



Dark pages of English History: by J. R. Willington, M.A. 
Art and Book Company. 1902, price 2/6. 162 pp. 

This book is an account of the Penal Laws passed against 
Catholics from Henry VIII to George IV. Such a compendium 
is useful to have by one ; though we cannot agree that " there is 
no better reply " to the charge of religious persecution brought 
against our own church. It will not close the mouths of our 
opponents, though we hope it will encourage its readers to imitate 
the courage and devotion of the victims of those laws. 



(We have received a copy of the second edition of Mr. Orby 
Shipley's Cannina Mariana^ of which we hope to give a notice at 
a future date.) 
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Tr\R. George Ambrose Burton was consecrated Bishop of 

^ Clifton on Thursday, May 1st, at the Pro-Cathedral, Clifton. 
The consecrating prelate was Dr. Riddell, Bishop of Northampton, 
an Old Gregorian, who was assisted by Dr. Whiteside of Liverpool 
and Dr. Preston, Bp. Auxiliary of Hexham and Newcastle. The 
sermon on the occasion was preached by Bishop Hedley. We 
wish his Lordship many years of happy and prosperous reign. 



The Bristol Mercury of May 2nd contained the following sketch 
of his Lordship's career : — 

Dr. Burton was bom at Hull in 1852. He received his early education at 
Ratcliffe College, Leicestershire, and in 1884 entered upon his studies for the 
priesthood. In that year he went to Rome, and passed with distinction 
through a course of theology and philosophy, ultimately taking his degree at 
the Gregorian University in May, 1890. He was ordained Priest in St. John 
Lateran by Cardinal Parocchi. Returning to England, he was appointed 
priest at St. Mary's Cathedral, Newcastle, where he remained until his South 
Shields appointment. He went to South Shields in 1892 as curate at St. Bede*s 
Church, and, upon the transfer of Canon Greene to Gateshead two years 
later, Dr. Burton became Rector of St. Bede's, where he remained up to the 
time of becoming Bishop of Clifton. He is an ardent student of the classics, 
an accomplished linguist, and an erudite scholar. Expression has been 
given to the regret with which South Shields loses so distinguished a divine 
of the Catholic Church, and his welcome to Bristol by members of his flock 
has been of the heartiest character. 



We are pleased to be able to offer our congratulations to Mgr. 
Provost Russell, who has been offered and has accepted the 
onerous office of Vicar General. We should have been sorry to 
miss so kindly and generous a friend of St. Gregory's in any 
capacity, official or social. r^ i 
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Rumours have been published of the restoration of Prior Park 
to its former character, under the personal direction of the Bishop. 
Naturally we are much interested, and are confident that the new 
move will result in the cordial relations which bound St. Gregory's 
and Prior Park together in the past. 



We are glad to report that Father Bates, of St. Mary's, Bath, is 
considerably better, though not sufficiently recovered from his 
serious illness to be able yet to resume work. We hope and pray 
for his complete recovery. 



Australian Church history has invaded this number largely and 
unpremeditatedly. The further the origin of that church recedes, 
the more prominently the share of St. Gregory's in it stands out. 
The names mentioned are becoming historic. Yet it is only a 
quarter of a century since Archbishop Polding died, followed in a 
few months by Abbot Gregory. The latter died at Broxwood 
near Hereford. Even in his retirement he was a marked person- 
ality, and left the impression of having passed through big events. 
Dr. UUathome's lengthy and noted career in England eclipsed his 
work as an apostle in the public eye. By an odd fatality his most 
wide-spread recognition is due to a novel. In the introduction to 
Charles Reade's ever popular '' Never too late to Mend," the 
Archbishop's evidence before the Parliamentary Commission on 
the Convict System is quoted at length. 



From what we know of the personal characters of Dr. Folding's 
generation, we are sure that it was by necessity and not by dispo- 
sition that they were such a race of fighters. The note of 
controversy that sounds through the interesting letters which 
Father Norbert has discovered, forms an interesting corollary to 
Abbot Snow's article, 'Mn the Lists," which appeared in our last 
number. We have grown more chary of dispute ; whether rightly 
or wrongly, a future generation will judge more accurately than 
we can. Certainly it is not for want of provocation. At the 
present day, however, the issues are widened, and it is rare to find 
a question in which Catholic interests are solely involved. 
But the main cause of our withdrawal from the lists is doubt as to 
the profit of conflict. It will be seen that the Archbishop fought 
not merely under provocation but against injustice. All the same, 
the letters show that he fought with relish. ^ I 
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The notice of Dr. Davis which we reprint in this number is 
touching in its genial admiration and sympathy. In his brief 
Australian career Bishop Davis seems to have won all hearts as 
completely as he did at Downside. The Juravit Damtnus of 
which the writer speaks was in use at Downside at every ordina- 
tion of a priest till quite recent years. To those who heard it 
as they offered up their first Mass in the Old Chapel, it will always 
be enshrined in associations which remove it from criticism. The 
harmonies of the Christus foetus est which were sung at Tenebrae 
till recently, were spoken of as traditional and may well have been 
those which the writer praises ; but they were not attributed to 
Dr. Davis. 



We cannot refrain from giving some extracts from a letter 
written by one of the sisters of Subiaco Convent in Australia to 
the Lady Abbess of Stanbrook, on the occasion of Dr. Davis* 
death. It repeats much that has been said of him ; but it is in 
another voice ; and beside completing the picture, gives the 
sentiment of the actual hour of loss. 

" Convent of the Presentation, Subiaco, May 22, 1854. 
. . . . '* being- desirous you should have early information of the heavy 
loss (rendered doubly heavy in the absence of our beloved Archbishop) 
Almig-hty God has sent us, in the death of one to whom Subiaco, and all 
Australia, owe so deep a debt of gratitude ; our saintly Bishop and spiritual 
father, Dr. Davis. 

You know how delicate he has always been ; how near he was to Heaven 
two years ago, and how miraculously restored. We ought to have been 
better prepared to meet it, too ; but when one dreads a loss like this ; when, 
if one dared to say it, he seemed so necessary to us, so peculiarly framed for 
the wants of this colony, in its spiritual infancy, we could not bring* our minds 
to think he would be taken from us now. But truly, Almighty God's ways 
are not our wajrs, and we must only say the prayer that was ever upon his 
lips and in his heart — *' Fiat voluntas Tua." He was very ill at Xmas after 
our Exhibition, the preparation for which he had superintended, exerting him- 
self so much for the improvement of the children ; and the little excitement, 
which His Grace thought knocked him up, he declared rather did him g-ood 
than otherwise. He recovered from this, however ; but in February he was 
again very unwell and unable to come to us for the feast of his consecration. 

"Mother Superioress, who sees much more of him than we do, often 
expressed great anxiety. He appeared, too, about three weeks ago, so list- 
less and unable to take any interest in, or derive any amusement from, what 
was going on when the children gave him a little concert, with which he is 
always so delighted, that we were sure he must be very ill — when music had 
lost its power to please. Before the Archbishop left (for Rome) we had taken 
what his Grace called '* a violent fit of devotion," and begged him to let us 
have an Altar to St Joseph in one of the passages upstairs A-and asihe alwajrs 
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enters so kindly into everything- that can give us pleasure, he hunted St. 
Mary's for a pretty picture for our altar and brought it to us ; afraid, as he 
said (we were so clamorous), to come to Subiaco unless protected by St. 
Joseph. We were making (as we thoug'ht) a very fervent Novena to St. 
Joseph, taking- all Heaven by storm, his Lordship's return to health being the 
principal intention. The Novena was to finish on the feast of the patronage 
of St. Joseph. Thursday being: the 1 1th of May, the anniversary of Dr. Davis' 
recovery, or rather the day when he was so miraculously restored five years 
agfo, he determined to spend it at Subiaco, and say Mass on St. Joseph's 
altar, and that it should be a general Communion day. Hits was his last 
Mass, 

" On Wednesday, the 10th, he came to hear Confessions. I heard the 
noise of his stick in the passage, which he never uses except when very ill, 
and went to the Commtmity Room to ask how he was. They had never 
seen him looking so ill, not even when he was supposed to be dying. His 
Lordship could scarcely get through the confessions ; every word was an 
effort. He told Mother Superioress when going* to his room that he felt as 
thoug'h he should never recover, and he had often said he expected to be found 
dead in his bed. Next morning at Mass it was evident that he was very, 
very ill ; his voice faltered very much and he was scarcely able to speak. 
Mass being- over, he said himself the prayers for our Novena. After Mass 
he said he felt quite a different thing ; but this was only the effect of excite- 
ment, and he soon relapsed into his fonner listlessness. After dinner he came 
to the Community room, looking dreadfully ill. Still he talked, telling us of 
the dreadful shipwreck off the coast of England, and that your nephew was 
amongfst the few saved. 

** He left us for St. Mary's in the afternoon, fainted in the carriage and 
retired early to rest. On Saturday morning we heard that he was worse. 
Sunday morning brought a messenger from St. Mary's — the dear Bishop was 
very ill, the doctors said that human aid was powerless. Still he was a degree 
better than on the previous day, but quite delirious, and had been in such 
convulsions, that three of his monks could with difficulty keep him in bed. 
On Saturday afternoon Father Maurus gave him the last Sacraments. He 
was then quite himself, and when told it was thought necessary he should 
receive them, he answered * Thanks be to God.' More than 100 people were 
kneeling outside on the flags at the time. On Monday a letter came from the 
Sisters of Charity : he was a degree better again ; I could not tell you how 
that cheered us. Tuesday there was no relapse, and on Wednesday we were 
in such spirits, talking over in anticipation the joyful meeting, which I can 
now scarcely bear to think of, and this even whilst he was dying and we knew it 
not. At a quarter to four the bell rung for Vespers ; a messenger came— he 
was dying. I cannot describe the rest ; another came at a quarter to eight — 
he was gdne ; he had left this land of sorrow and suffering and exile at 
3 o'clock on Wednesday, the 17th of May (the eve of his birthday), for our own 
bright heavenly home. I flew to the poor children and tried to comfort them. 
Many of them fainted. Everyone, Catholic and Protestant, revered him ; 
whatever he said and did was right. He was constant amiability, and his 
sweet and gentle manners, to all the same, endeared him to all ; no distinction, 
no preference ; he seemed to breathe for God, denying to his bod}r;the slightest 
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recreation ; never gfoing' anjrwhere for his mere personal g^tification, or 
unless he had a prospect of benefiting^ others. We have his saintly remains 
in our little mortuary ; he was lying- in state at St. Mary's till Saturday, when 
he was brought to Subiaco. The sad procession reached here about 1 o'clock. 
Carriages followed for the distance of two miles ; the members of the Senate 
and Protestant University attended, and it was followed by multitudes." 



What is the meaning of Dr. Folding's phrase, " the work he 
(Novello) joined with me in commencing " ? Does it refer merely 
to the doings of the Sydney choir, or was it some specific work ? 
Of Manners' Quid est Homo, Sir John Lambert wrote in the Review 
of January 1888, '* Nothing could be more touching than this 
simple and appropriate composition." We may refer our readers 
to that article for a plain statement of what the music at St. 
Gregory's was like in the twenties of last century. Sir John 
mentions that he and his *' dear old friend, Charles Davis," were 
treble and contralto of the choir, and Bro. J. B. Spencer, who is 
mentioned in Dr. Folding's letter, the tenor. Of Dr. Davis, Sir 
John writes : ** All those who knew Charles Davis will remember 
what a charming voice he had, and what an accomplished musician 
he afterwards became. I well recollect how, when we were boys 
together, he extracted a promise from me that I would preside at 
the organ when he sang his first Mass, and how, when I had 
complied with that promise, I volunteered to perform a similar 
office when he was consecrated Bishop, little dreaming at the time 
that my second pledge would ever have to be redeemed." 



The portrait we reproduce of Dr. Davis is not considered to be 
a satisfactory one. It is very like the painting in the Boys' 
Refectory, of which his mother is said to have remarked that it 
was a post mortem likeness. We received a print of the 
Bishop, said to come from an Australian source, and which one 
who knew him praises as an excellent likeness ; unfortunately we 
are not able to reproduce it. 

One who was a boy under him at Downside confirms what is 
said in the article as to his spareness of diet. He was not only a 
hydropathy but also practically a vegetarian. 



Father Ambrose Cotham, one of the baud of Australian 
Benedictines, and who was in his latter days a neighbour of ours 
at Bonham, turned vegetarian shortly before his last illness. He 
started the mission at Wincanton, working it from Bonham. 
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Though he was an old man, he was able, after saying Mass on 
Sundays at Bonham, to drive five miles to Wincanton and say 
Mass again there. His dinner then consisted in a plate of dried 
onions (" charlottes," as they call them in the neighbourhood), salt 
and bread. 



Upon the subject of church music, let us offer our congratulations 
to Mr. Terry on the success of his great concert in the Westminster 
Cathedral on Wednesday, June 17th. The programme was as 
follows : — 

Part 1. 

1. Motet - " Amavit Sapientiam " - fVtti^ham. 

2. * * Holy Supper of the Apostles " - - Wagner, 

3. - Symphony in C Minor - Beethoven, 

Part 2. 

1. ORGAN SOLO "Toccata in D Minor" - - Bach, 

2. Two Motets '* Surge Illuminare " - Palestrina, 

•* Salvator Mundi " - Dr, Blow, 

3. ** Sanctus and Agnus " - William Byrd. 

4. ♦* Te Deum " - Henry Purcell, 



The second part of the programme is familiar to Downside. 
Wagner's cantata was well sung, but is not an . attractive piece, 
neither is it very characteristic of the master's developed style. 
There is some dramatic work for the strings which reminds one of 
the Tannhauser period ; and there is a fine trumpet passage worthy 
of his best style ; but the result of Mr. Terry's revival will b^ to 
show that even an adequate rendering will not save the piece from 
oblivion. 



Mr. Terry's training has made us exacting. He has not had 
five months work with his new choir, whereas he had almost five 
years at Downside. We are not over-presuming, we may hope, 
in saying that we have heard the music equally and even better 
rendered in our church. But he has material and a building which 
make us look forward to the day when he will have worked up his 
choir to his own satisfaction. 



The acoustic properties of the building are satisfactory as 
regards the style of music which Mr. Terry proposes to adopt. 
The unaccompanied voices have everything to gain from its lofty 
dimensions, and lose nothing by the just noticeable reverberation. 
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Rapid passages, both on the orchestra and organ, become some- 
what blurred. Mr. Terry tested the effect of the speaking voice 
by the interesting announcement he made during the interval of 
the concert, that early En^ish music would alone be sung in the 
Cathedra] services. At the beginning of his speech the rever- 
beration was very marked, but as he continued and spoke more 
rapidly one ceased to notice it. 



At Mr. Terry's request, Downside was represented in the choir 
by F. Prior, F. Sub-Prior and Father Walter Mackey ; by the 
stewards, Messrs. L. and F.. Green, Cecil Rose and Everard 
Radcliffe. A large number of Gregorians were present in the 
audience. 



Mr. T. Holden has taken Mr. Terry's place as music master. 
He is a brilliant pianist and thorough master of the theory of 
music. His energy and talents make us hopeful that the tradition 
of music at Downside, which Mr. Terry did so much to improve 
and establish, will be continued. In Holy Week he was able to 
put the choir through the full programme which Mr. Terry 
arranged last year. 



The competition of the Mid-Somerset choirs took place on 
April 24th at Shepton Mallet. The Stratton village choir won 
an honourable place in it. They are called *' Downside" on the 
programme, which is not accurate, and may be looked upon as 
another papal aggression. The result has been to develop an 
increased interest in vocal music. We hope to hear of some local 
concerts next. During the Coronation fireworks the other night 
the strains of the chorus of Pierson's "Ye Mariners of England," 
sung in harmony by a party of villagers, was quite effective, 
and a very decided contrast with the music-hall chorus which is 
the usual product of such occasions. 



The Coronation fdte was held, in obedience to the royal man- 
date, with certain restrictions ; but it was a half-hearted affair. 
The College and Monastery were thrown open to the public during 
the morning, as in 1887, and a large number availed themselves 
of the opportunity. There was a tea for nearly 500 people on the 
lawn by the avenue. 
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In the **Odds and Ends'* of the July number, 1887, the last 
paragraph is a lengthy one, and contains an extract of verses 
written at the time of the late Queen's coronation. The contri- 
butor, we may now state, was Brother Anselm Barnewall. The 
late Mr. Bonaparte Wyse, it will be remembered, contributed the 
verses on the Queen's Jubilee. In MacmiUatCs Magasine for June 
there is a Coronation poem by J. Ellis Hughesdon, which has 
been praised by reviewers. 



The work on the church has excited considerable interest. It 
continues the cloister (now used as the sacristy) to St. Benedict's 
chapel with a series of chapels above. From the south aspect 
it contributes more to give a finished look to the church than any- 
thing done yet. The windows are very effective and beautiful. 
In the interior Mr. Garner has had a difficult problem to solve, 
owing to the fact that no means of access to the chapels from 
below had been provided for, except the rather awkward tower 
steps. We shall not be able to judge how Mr. Garner has met 
the difficulty till the scaffolding has been removed. 



Anent building operations, we may remark that the rooks have 
established a new colony in the Long Shrubberies, just by Dr. 
Ullathorne's first pulpit. 



As some of our contributors may not have seen the Easter 
Raven, we here give the results of the Athletic Sports, which 
were carried out on the Cricket Field. The rules of the A. A. A. 
were followed throughout. 

RESULTS. 
1ST DIVISION. 

Mile 1. B. Cafferata 2. L. Daly 

(5 mins. 9| sees.) 3. B. Fottrell 

Half Mile 1. B. Cafferata 2. L. Daly 

(2 mins. 15| sees.) 

'Quarter Mile T. Ryan and L. DtAy (dead heat) 

(60| sees.) 

•100 Yards 1. T. Ryan 2. L. Daly 

(11^ sees.) 

Hurdles 1. P. Worswiek 2. R. Whitgrreave 

(19i sees.) 

Throwing Cricket Ball 1. R. Whitgreave 2. H. Kynaston 

(SO yds. 2 ft. 7 in.) 
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'Putting the Wdgrfat (16 lbs.) 1. R. Walker 2. N. Doyle 

(28 ft. 3 in.) 

Higrfajump 1. N.Doyle 2. R. Whitgreave 

(4 ft. 5 in.) 

Broad Jump 1. G. Segar 2. A. FitzGerald 

(17 ft. 5 in.) 

*Aggr^fate Prize L. Daly 

Consolation Race J. Taylor 

2ND DIVISION. 

Half Mile 1. Cy. CafferaU 2. T.Mansfield 

(2 mins. 30f sees). 
Quarter Mile 1. C. Comey 2. Cy. Cafferata 

(67 sees.) 
•100 Yards 1. C. Comey 2. T. Mansfield 

(Usees.) 
Hurdles 1. T.Mansfield 2. J. Tumbull 

(20 sees.) 
Throwing Cricket Ball 1. P. Telfener 2. Cy. CafferaU 

(76 yds. 2 ft. 7 in.) 
Putting the Weight (14 lbs.) 1. Cy. Cafferata 2. P. Telfener 

(23 ft. 3 in.) 
High Jump 1. J. Tumbull 2. W. Lane-Joynt 

(4 ft. 3 in.) 
•Broad Jump 1. P. Telfener 2. T. Mansfield 

(15 ft.) 

*Aggregate Prize Cy. Cafferata 

Consolation Race W. Topham 

3rd division. 

Half Mile 1. C. Ferrers 2. C. Bates 

(2 mins. 42f sees.) 
Quarter Mile 1. C. Ferrers 2. C. Bates 

(7lt sees.) 
200 Yards 1. E. Agius 2. J. HarUey 

(27| sees.) 
•100 Yards 1. E. Agius 1 2. J. Hartley 

(\^ sees.) 
•Hurdles 1. E. Agius 2. J. Hartley 

(20 sees.) 
Putting the Weight (10 lbs.) 1. M. Healy 2. G. Bell ' 

(20 ft. 7i in.) 
Throwing Cricket Ball 1. M. Healy 2. L. Graham 

(51 yds ft. 7 in.) 
•High Jump 1. J. Hartiey 2. J. Hawkins 

(4 ft. 1} in.) 
Broad Jump 1. J. Hartley 2. E. Agius 

(15 ft. 2 in.) 

•Aggregate Prize J. Hartley 

Consolation Prize R. Lescher ^ t 
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We extract the following from the interesting comments in the 
Raven: 

In the First Division, B. CaiTerata succeeded in just lowering the Mile 
Record, which had been held by R. Sweetman since the year 1892 ; but he 
fairly walked through that of the Half Mile — also held by Sweetman — beating it 
by the handsome margin of two seconds. In the Third Division a most excel- 
lent exhibition in Broad Jumping was given. Up to this the record has stood 
at 14 ft. 4 ins. ; a feat accomplished by R. Peirano in 1893. A few days ago, 
the above was beaten by no less than three boys, viz. : — T. Agius, who 
jumped 14 ft. 6 ins. ; E. Agius, who cleared 14 ft. 8^ ins. ; and J. Hartley — 
a boy 11} years old — whose leap measured no less than 15 ft. 2 in. The 
excitement and applause which greeted this event can be more easily 
imagined than described. Hartley then proceeded to beat the record of 
the High Jump (4 ft. 0} in.), which has been held since 1887 by M. Lyons and 
B. Ware. Hartley, however, cleared 4 ft. 1} in. So much for the Records. 
Of course, Records are always very satisfactory items on a Result Card. 
But what was especially pleasing and noticeable this year was the high stan- 
dard and the evenness of the running. 



Here also are the results of the Boxing Tournament, taken 
from the same source : 

BOXING TOURNAMENT. 



DIVISION IV. 
Round 1.— Willett beat Chambers 3 to 0. 
Baines ii beat Maude 2 to 1. 
Macardle ii beat Heros 2 to 1. 
Moysey a bye. 

Round 2. — Moysey beat Macardle ii 3 to 0. 
Willett beat Baines ii 3 to 0. 
Final.— Willett beat Moysey 2 to 1. 



DIVISION III. 
Round t.— Hawkins ii beat Healy 2 to 1. 
Baines i beat Lescher 2 to 1. 
Agius iii beat Macardle i 2 to 1. 
Woollett beat Ehinn 3 to 0. 
Boshell a bye. 

Round 2.— Hawkins ii beat Boshell 2 to 1. 
Baines i beat Letellier 3 to 0. 
Agius iii beat Bates 3 to 0. 
Baines i beat Woollett 2 to 1. 

Round 3. ^Baines i beat Hawkins ii 3 to 0. 
Agius iii a bye. 

Final. — Agius iii beat Baines i 3 to 0. 
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DIVISION II. 

Round 1.— Wardfx>per beat Bell 2 to 1. 

HaU beat Hartley ii 3 to 0. 

Hawkins i and Agius ii a bye. 
Round 2. — Hawkins i beat Agius ii 3 to 0. 

HaU beat Wardroper 3 to 0. 
FinaL— Hall beat Hawkins i 3 to 0. 



DIVISION I. 

Round 1.— Schubert beat Whitgreave 3 to 0. 

Caiferata iii beat Doyle 2 to 1. 

G. Tumbull a bye. 
Round 2.~Cafierata iii beat Schubert 2 to 1. 

G. Tumbull a bye. 
FinaL--G. Tumbull beat Cafferata iii 2 to 1. 

CHALLENGE CUP.— Walker (holder) was unchaUenged, and so the 
cup becomes his absolutely. 



It is a great pleasure to watch the cricket on the splendid 
cricket ground. We remember the discontent when the farm 
bailiff, Mr. Whittington, refused to let us have a more level field 
for the purpose. The levelling has been a heavy expense, but now 
that it has been done, we can only rejoice that the situation was 
forced on us. It would not be easy to find a more beautiful 
ground, and we may say a more practical one, in any private 
establishment. 



Fr. Meinrad Fulton's pavilion has done good service, and has 
weathered well ; but the flooring boards are beginning to present 
a very interesting appearance. The footprints of the past are 
very lasting when they are impressed with spikes. 



The Rev. A. S. Barnes has been appointed chaplain of the 
Cambridge undergraduates. We are glad to hear of the 
publication of a new and cheaper edition of his book, * *St. Peter 
in Rome," which is to have a special preface by Professor 
Lanciani. The International Congress of Antiquaries, which met 
at Rome in 1900, made a request that Fr. Barnes might be 
permitted to proceed with the excavations which he suggests in 
his book. ^ , 
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Edgar Agostini was one of the prettiest and most successful 
bats we have had at Downside. But he has been taking honours 
and distinctions in another field, as the following extract from the 
Packet Supplement to the Mirror (Trinidad) of Thursday, June 5, 
shows. 

,Mr. JUSTICE AGOSTINI. 

On May 23rd at a special sitting' of the full court the registrar (Mr. T. A. 
Thompson) read the commission appointing- Mr. Edg^ar Agostini, K. C, Acting 
Puisne Judge, during the absence on leave of Mr. Justice Routledge. There 
were present the following members of the legal profession : — Barristers : 
Messrs. R. Aucher Warner, B.A., L. Wharton, C. Prudhomme David, E. S. 
Pollard, J. F. A. Farfan, H. A. Ganteaume, A. E. Hendrickson, Gaston 
Johnston, W. Blache-Fraser, F. S. La Chapelle, W. Blache-Wilson, W. Grell, 
V. de Verteuil. Solicitors : Messrs. F. J. Maingot, J. Blanchard, E. Maresse- 
Smith, A. McCarthy, P. Maingot, C. L. David, Jos. Wilson, H. M. lies, A. 
Maingot, L. Doazan, A. D. O'Connor, A. L. Brown, J. A. Lassalle, E. B. 
Acham, R. Winn, A. Lamy, J. E. Attale and C. J. Thavenot. 

Mr. Warner (the profession standing) said : '* Mr. Justice Agostini, the 
pleasant task has devolved upon me, in the absence of our seniors, to tender 
to you the sincere congratulations of all the members of the bar on your 
appointment. We have all known you as a friend and fellow practitioner for 
years, and it is a g^eat pleasure and satisfaction to us to see you in the 
position you are to-day. We trust, if it be your desire (should the opportunity 
arise) to occupy the position altogether, the powers that be may have the 
wisdom to g^tify your wish, and in so doing to pay a compliment to the 
profession you have adorned while you have been a member of the bar, and to 
give great public satisfaction. Mr. Agostini, I congratulate you on your 
appointment, and assure you that we will do all in our power to help you to 
perform your responsible duties to the satis&ction of the public and everyone 
concerned." 

His Honour replied: " Mr. Warner and gentlemen, I am exceedingly obliged 
for your very kind congratulations. The assistance I am going to get from 
members of the bar as well as from the solicitors will vastly facilitate my 
work. I shall rely upon that and hope we shall have a very pleasant time 
during the four or five months I shall occupy this position. Mr. Warner, I am 
very much obliged ; I really feel I can't say very much more than to thank you 
and the members of both branches of the profession for this evidence of your 
good-will." 

His Honour was then congratulated by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Baynes and the Court rose. 



Three oaks have been planted on the lawn, two near the old 
calvary and one near the water tanks, to commemorate the 
sacerdotal silver-jubilee of Father Abbot, Fr. Placid Rea, and Fr. 
Wilfred Corney, our sub-prior. We offer our loyal and most 
sincere congratulations. ^ I 
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At Coventry, an interesting presentation was made to Father 
Placid Rea, of which we give an account from the Coventry 
Standard of Saturday, June 14th : 

PRESENTATION TO REV. R. P. REA. 

On Tuesday, the Rev. R. P. Rea, O.S.B., Rector of St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church, Coventry, completed 25 years in the priesthood, and the 
occasion was marked by a very interesting- presentation. St. Mary's school, 
the scene of the ceremony, was packed with an enthusiastic audience, and 
everywhere there were unmistakable signs of the very high esteem in which 
Father Rea is held by his people. Father Rea has been in charge of the 
Mission at St. Mary's Church since its erection, and his connection with the 
city extends over a number of years. The presentation took the form of a 
purse containing £SS^ and a handsomely-illuminated address framed in gold, 
attached to which were medallions with pictures of St. Mary's and St. Osbui*g-*s 
Churches, and also the city coat of arms. The address was couched in the 
following terms : 

<*To the Rev. Richard Placid Rea,O.S.B. Reverend and dear Father,— With 
feelings of warmest affection, we, the members of the congregation of St. 
Mary's Church, Coventry, and other friends, ask you to accept from us this 
address and accompanying present as a memento of your silver jubilee in the 
priesthood. We desire to acknowledge the ability with which you have ever 
performed the arduous duties of the mission, and the courtesy and tact you 
have ever shown in your treatment of all matters affecting the highest interests 
and welfare of the Church and congregation. We recognise with deepest 
gratitude your untiring zeal for the adornment and beautifying of our church. 
The additions of a fine organ and handsome sanctuary rails stand as a 
memorial of your devotion to the service of God and to those committed to 
your charge. We are deeply indebted for the great interest you have ever 
manifested in our spiritual and temporal welfare, for your faithfulness and self- 
abnegation in the discharge of the duties of your sacred office, your deep and 
sincere work for the alleviation of poverty in your parish, the great kindness 
you have shown and the consolation you have afforded to the sick and dying-, 
and for your loving solicitude for each and all of us. Our sincere prayer is 
that God in His infinite goodness will grant you very many years of life and 
usefulness in this world, and reward you with the crown of eternal happiness 
in the world to come. Signed on behalf of the subscribers, W. McGowran 
(chairman of committee), L. J. Daly, G. A. Jones, A. L. Newt>old, J. C. 
Pinches, J. Pearson, sen., M. A. Tew, E. V. Newbold(hon. sec. and treasurer). 
Coventry, June 10th, 1902." 

Father Rea, in reply, said their kindness to him had set him a very difficult 
task. To take and march off with a purse in a good, sound condition was a 
matter of very little difficulty indeed (laughter), but the great difficulty was to 
thank them adequately for it. When he said " I thank you," he hoped they 
would take those words and understand them in their best and fullest sense, 
charged with all possible sincerity and gratitude. That was his Jubilee day. 
Twenty-five years ago that day he was ordained priest, and it all seemed a 
dream from that day to this. Nearly twenty-three out of-the twenty-five 
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years had been spent in Coventiy, and he must say with all his heart that he 
did not regret it (applause). He said it with greater fervour than ever that 
evening, and he was quite willing, as long as God spared him, to work and 
spend himself for his friends in Coventry (applause). As to his conduct and his 
life during that time, well the beautiful address that they had presented to him 
took a very favourable view indeed of it, and so had those who had spoken of 
him that evening. He was afraid that he really could not endorse that view 
at aU. He could not take all those kind things to himself. He felt that their 
kindness had rushed them away into exaggeration (*' Not at all "). Take the 
church, for instance ; what had he had to do with it ? He was referring, 
of course, to the building of the church, and the adornment and beautifying of 
it. He happened to be there — ^that was all ; and if anybody else had been 
there he would have done it for better than he had done ('* No, no "). They 
themselves had made great sacrifices in the matter. He was only there as a 
kind of insignificant agent. Of course he was very glad to see it progress, 
and he was delighted now that they had such a church. All the congregation 
appreciated very much the kindness of Lady Gwendoline Petre in this matter, 
as well as of some of those who had gone into the next world. He accepted 
the gift with very great pleasure, and could assure those present that it would 
be the most treasured of all his possessions in the years to come. It would be 
a memorial to him of their great kindness, and of what he ought to have been 
in the past (laughter). Father Rea concluded by heartily thanking Mr. Petre 
and Dr. McVeagh especially for their presence, and also Mr. Trotman for 
providing such a pleasing entertainment. His concluding words to 
his friends were these : " Although, alas, the gold in this purse will soon 
vanish, the memory of your great kindness to me shall never fade from my 
heart.** 



Fr. Stephen Rawlinson returned from the Cape in April, looking 
very well, except for a lameness which the enteric has left behind 
in his case as in Fr. Francis Sweetman's. The Ganette announces 
that Fr. Clifford left Cape Town for England on June 28th, so that 
we may expect him in the middle of July. 



Some little anxiety was felt, at the first news of the terrible 
calamity at Martinique, as to the fate of Dr. Norbert Durrant. 
We recorded at the time that he had been sent there by the 
Government on the occasion of the disastrous hurricane at St. 
Vincent a few years ago. He was pressed to remain, but we are 
glad now to learn that he declined to do so. 



In May we had a visit from Auguste Benziger. He was on his 
return from the States, and brought with him a copy of the portrait 
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of the late President McKinley, which he was commissioned to 
paint for the White House. The painting has been on exhibition 
at Grave's Gallery, and was highly praised by the Press. 



His Lordship Bishop Benziger, Coadjutor Bishop of Quilon, 
India, writes touchingly of the unsuccessful result of our appeal to 
his fellow Gregorians. He thinks that some may have hesitated 
through the idea " that only large contributions would be agree- 
able, whereas, indeed," he writes, "any small aid will be gratefully 
received." 



From Sialkot in *^e Punjab, Vivian Temple Lay ton writes : 

The district ail round here is simply fill] of plague. If you gt> out for a ride 
you nearly always see one or two natives d3ring- by the side of the road, and 
nobody daring to go near them ; as it is most fearfully infectious. In the last 
month two of my servants have died of it. There is absolutely no cure for it ; 
99 out of every 100 who get plague die. It, of course, entirely arises from the 
filthy state the natives live in. Three medical officers (English) have been 
either murdered or left for dead, while they have been trying to stamp out 
plague in different villages. Two hospitals have been destroyed further down 
country. The civil authorities here last year, after trying for months to 
persuade and even bribe natives to live cleaner lives, started building drains, 
etc.; immediately the natives rose in a body and seized all the outlying 
villages. This battery was ordered out and also the 18th Bengfal Lancers ;the 
latter remained out under canvas for three months trying to quell the riots. 
Our men, of course, could not stand the heat, and so we were only kept out 
for a short time. It is awful to think that last month in three towns in 
Sialkot district 43 per cent, of the inhabitants died of plague. 



We are glad to hear talk of an engagement between the last 
writer's sister and Lieutenant Cameron Dunbar (O.G.) 



We offer our sincere congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Ford on the birth of a daughter on May 4th. 



The Times of May 8th announces that Henry Knight has won 
the Inns of Court studentship, which carries with it ;^100 per 
annum for three years. ^ , 
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Our congratulations to Osmond Wilcocks on his marriage on 
June 10th, at Spanish Place, to Hilda Constance, fourth daughter 
of Harry Footner, Chester. 



The Annual Downside Dinner took place this year at the 
Dieudonn6 Hotel, Ryder Street, St. James's, on June 18th. 
Thanks to the Secretary of the Downside Dinner Committee, Mr. 
Robert Roskell, the result was a great success. His Excellency 
Sir Francis Fleming, K.C.M.G., was in the Chair, supported by 
the Abbot of Downside, and Sir Walter Smythe ; Dr. Burton, 
Bishop of Clifton and Lord Gainsborough were the guests of the 
evening. After the usual loyal toasts, the chairman. Sir Francis, 
proposed that of Alma Mater in an eloquent speech in which he spoke 
of the Downside men who had won renown in Church and State 
during the past century. Fr. Abbot, in proposing ** Our Guests," 
spoke of the coming tercentenary of St. Gregory's in 1905, and 
hoped that all Old Gregorians would unite with Downside in 
striving to complete the fabric of the Abbey Church by that date. 
He mentioned Sir Walter Smythe as the head of a lay committee for- 
med for that purpose. The Bishop of Clifton, Lord Gainsborough 
and Sir Walter also made short speeches, and at the end of all, the 
health of Mr. Roskell was drunk, as an acknowledgment that the 
success of the meeting was due in a great measure to him. 



Sir Henry Howard, K.C.M.G., C.B., British Minister at the 
Hague and an Old Gregorian, has promised to preside at the 
Downside Dinner of 1903. 



The following is a list of those present : — The Right Revs, the 
Bishop of Clifton and Abbot Ford ; the Earl of Gainsborough, Sir 
Francis Fleming, K.C.M.G., Sir Walter Smythe, the Revs. A. S. 
Barnes, W. Keatinge, B. Cassidy ; Fathers F. Fleming, 
G. Dolan, E. Kendal, N. Birt, 6. Langdale, V. Corney, 
S. Rawlinson, W. Mackey ; Messrs. E. Green, E. J. Bellord, C. 
Fleming, J. Green, R. Ford, C. J. Roskell, S. R. Conron, F. B. 
Kindersley, A. Walford, E. G. Stillwell, M. Houghton and a friend, 
D. O'Conor, L. F. Green, F. Green, W. J. Roskell, H. van 
Cutsem, C. Birt, S. Bellamy, M. O'Gorman, W. Page, F. Page 
and a friend, E. G. Cruise, H. P. Kavanagh, A. Wallace, V. 
Grace, R. Peirano, H. Campbell and R. N. Roskell (secretary). 
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We are asked to remind our readers that the monthly London 
dinner continues, and that all particulars will be given by Mr. F. 
B. Kindersley, of 32 Wilbury Gardens, Hove. 



We are glad to hear of Charles MacDermot's recovery from a 
dangerous attack oi typhoid, and of his recent appointment as an 
Inspector of Police in Ireland. 



T. FitzGerald has taken his B.A. at Trinity College, Dublin. 
J. J. Watkins (Downside and Christ's) was admitted to the B.A. 
degree at Cambridge, on June 17th. William Page has passed 
his M.B. (London) from St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington. Brother 
Bruno Hicks (Downside and Peterhouse) took the History 
Tripos — 2nd class. Richard Walker and Everard Radcliffe passed 
their entrance exam, for Christ's College, Oxford, early in June. 



T. B. Waters, George O'Sullivan and J. Lyons are together at 
Sandhurst. 



F. P. Lynch is now studying for the Indian Police, and in 
October enters for the ** Little go" at Trinity College, Dublin. 



Mr. C. W. Sherborn, C.E., is engaged on the execution of a 
new bookplate for our Library. 



At a council meeting of the St. Gregory's Society held at Great 
Ormond Street, on June 17th, thirty-five new members were 
elected, and the President of the Society asked for suggestions 
from all Gregorians for a way of commemorating those Gregorians 
who had fallen in the War in South Africa, and also for dis- 
tinguishing this year as the 25th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Gregory's Society in 1877 ; or rather of its revival, for *• St. 
Gregory's Club" was started in 1843. 



We ask those who can do so to help us to make as complete 
a list as possible of all Old Gregorians who were engaged at the 
front during the late war. 
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Br. Edward Green and Br. Peter Worswick took their solemn 
vows in June, the former at Downside, the latter at San Anselmo's, 
Rome. Br. Hildebrand March was simply professed at Belmont, 
in May. 



Does anyone remember the eccentric German American who 
was introduced to us some years ago and who made such earnest 
promises of finishing our church ? We have the incident recorded 
in an article on *'Some Counterfeit Presentments " in the Easter 
number, 1896. He reappeared at Bath three years ago, and now 
we have his death recorded in the leading papers. Here is the 
account from the Daily Telegraph of June 17th. 

DEATH OF A RECLUSE.— Dr. G. Danford Thomas held an inquest last 
evening, at St. Pancras Coroner's Court, on the body of Francis Daniel Muller, 
ag-ed seventy-three, a medical man, who had led an eventful career, and 
latterly lived the life of a recluse. 

According to Dr. Robert Lee, a friend of the deceased, Dr. Muller, who 
was bom on the Rhine, fled from Prussian oppression in 1844, practised as a 
doctor in Paris spme years, then went to the United States of America, and, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, became a superintendent of the medical 
department of the Confederate army. Afterwards he came to London, where 
he made the acquaintance of the late Sir James Paget and other eminent 
medical men. Father Francis Subra, of Corpus Christi Church, Maiden-lane, 
Strand, said that Dr. Muller attended that church occasionally, but would 
never reveal his residence. Other evidence showed that for two years he 
occupied a room at 1, Liddlington-place, Oakley-quare, Camden Town, the 
door of which, his landlady said, he always kept locked, only admitting a 
charwoman now and then. He received no letters or visitors, and said he 
did not want any, neither did he wish anybody to know where he lived. On 
Wednesday afternoon he was found dead.. Dr. John Thompson, who had 
made an autopsy, ascribed death to syncope, consequent upon heart disease. 

From papers which the coroner's officer found in the deceased gentleman's 
possession, it appeared that in March 1892, he sold 4,000 shares in the Pacific 
Union Railroad, at $102 per share. It also transpired that he married a 
widow at Ardwick, South Manchester, who died in 1897. In a note to 
Cardinal Vaughan, dated the 3rd inst., he promised to free Corpus Christi 
Church from debt. 

A verdict was returned according to the medical evidence. 



How is this for an original summons to parochial ministration ? 
** Dear Sir, Would you kindly come at once has (Smith's) Breath 
is lot worse the hot glooms comes over me and not sure of a 
minute. Mr. (Smith)." 
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We were fortunate in receiving the following lithographed 
circular ; and as we have not heard of any others so favoured, we 
here print it. The reference at the commencement is to a book 
of lottery tickets which we received earlier. We suppress the 
names. 

SOCIETY OF THE YOUNGMEN. 
Revd. Sir, 

We take leave to solicitate you the answer of our foregfoiog letter as w^ 
as the number of thickets you will buy in behalf of this work of charity and 
in benefit of the Economic Kitchen of the poour. 

Hoping that our beseeching shall be made we with all the members of the 
Club beforehand thank you of what we are going to receive a ready and 
favourable answer. 

We respectfully beg pardon of that opportunity of which we charge you. 
Your very obedient and grateful servants 



At the last moment we learn that A. Stanislaus Young has 
passed first in the Intermediate Law Examination at Liverpool 
University. We are informed also that George Roche was among 
the recipients of Coronation honours, but are unable to give 
details. Sincere congratulations to both. 
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OBITUARY. 

Of your charity pray for the soul of LIEUT. -COL. ROBERT 
BLOUNT, Ordinary Member of St. Gregory's Society, late 20th 
Regiment Lancashire Fusiliers, youngest son of the late Michael 
Henry Blount, Esq., of Mapledurham, who died at Monkstown, 
Dublin, on Tuesday, April 15th, 1902, stren^hened with the holy 
sacraments. 

We regret to hear from Sir Henry Howard, K.C.M.G., of the 
death of COUNT CHARLES DELLA FAILLE, of Antwerp, on May 
6th. We have had no particulars, but Sir Henry writes, ** He was 
a good man and an excellent catholic." 



R. I. P. 
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Thk Vknkrablk Servant of God 
OLIVER PLUN KETT 

ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAOH 

Martyred at Tvsurn, July 1st. 1681. 
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Downside Review. 



December 1902. 



SOME LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP FOLDING* 

(Concluded,) 

^T^HE extracts from the recently-recovered portion of 
\m Archbishop Folding's correspondence which were 
put before our readers in the last number of the Down- 
side Review^ and which will here be continued, require 
but few words by way of introduction; but the note 
of warning given in July may well bear repetition here. 
In reading Dr. Folding's letters, let us remember that 
they **were nearly always written under pressure for 
time : hence their diction is not studied, and allowance 
must be made in consequence for lack of style." In 
the last instalment we were brought down to the year 
1838 : in the present series, we are carried through 
the next ten or eleven years of Dr. Folding's long and 
fruitful episcopate ; and as the years pass by we see 
that his efforts do not slacken, and the following extracts 
serve to show his hopes and also discover a few weak 
spots. Much against his inclination he had felt bound to 
employ foreign priests, who offered themselves when he 
was hopeless of securing help from home. Many 
letters contain details that quite justify the severe 
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judgment he passes on some of his foreign clergy, 
and suffice it to say that he had to send home several 
at great pecuniary loss to himself, finding them utterly 
incapable of grappling with difficulties of which they 
had had no conception when they undertook to go to 
the Antipodes. 

Moreton Bay, Brisbane, 500 miles N. of Sydney. 

June 9, 1843. 
. . . The Govt, have allowed me for two years a place 
which with small expense may be chang'ed into an excellent 
monastery, with the understanding that on application leave will 
be continued as long as the place is used for missionary purposes. 
This I mean to be our second establishment. It is on a headland 
overlooking a beautiful Bay, 40 miles from the nearest white men 
except the Pilot and his crew, 10 miles away. I have distributed 
slight dresses amongst them, selecting the principal warrior 
amongst them as Chief, and giving him and his wife a dis- 
tinguishing dress. Some of them speak English a little. I fear 
our Italian friends will be but bunglers. Except Sneli none seem 
to have an aptitude for languages. They cannot express them- 
selves in English even now, for the commonest purpose. However, 
we shall see. I am determined to procure if I can our own people. 
I think from St. Patrick's or from Somers Town a supply of likely 
subjects might be obtained ; but it should be well understood that 
they are to enter the religious state. The more I see of nussion 

life, ours at least, the more convinced I am of this 

(The Passionists) are really more ignorant of the world and more 
contracted in their notions than I could have supposed possible. 
Adieu. We must pack up and off. We carry a blanket each for 
the bush, a pair of pistols for show. Altar things &c. &c. 

At home, in Sydney, there was no lack of work ; 
and the following is merely a sample culled from many 
descriptions of the labours that consumed the strength 
of the devoted missionaries. 

Sydney, St Joseph's day (1844) 

Anniv. of 1st Mass in 1819 I ! ! 
. . . We have tight work just now. I preached twice on 
Sunday. Opened St. Patrick's yesterday, when I again preached 
in the evening. I am, what with the confessions and the rest of 
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it, pretty nearly knocked up. Our Lenten Lectures are very well 
attended. The Church was even crowded last Sunday. Numbers 
of Prots. : many conversions. Broug'hton [the Prot. bishop] I hear 
forbade his people to attend the Dedication of St. P. The con- 
sequence [was] that they all came 

Mention has already been made of the hard lot of 
the convicts, and how good Dr. Folding and his 
priests toiled for their welfare. Dr. Ullathorne in 
pleading the cause of these unhappy victims of a 
false system is at times terribly eloquent : but even 
in some of his most lurid passages he does not 
surpass the righteous indignation to which Dr. 
Folding gives vent when he comes face to face with 
cruelty and horror such as are depicted in these 

words : — 

Jany. IS, 1839. 
. . . Yesterday was a most oppressive day on account of 
the heat. The thermometer rose as high as 143^ One poor 
prisoner of the name of John Gannon fell down senseless at his 
work, pulling along a cart of stone. He entreated his overseer in 
vain to change his work, for he was old and weak ; to let him use 
the spade or pick ; in vain. He was carried to the Barracks, and 
died almost the instant he entered. Five others were nearly as 
bad. Even the Gazette, unfeeling as it is, a few days since 
remonstrated against the cruelty of keeping the men under our 
hot sun, fed on salt meat, and unprotected, from six in the morning 
till five in the evening. The Governor has made this the law to 
satisfy the wretched pampered theorists, who maintain that this 
sort of treatment will reclaim the convict. Would to God they 
were condemned to endure for one day what their own flesh and 
blood have been doomed to toil thro' for years. Another monstrous 
regulation from the same source is that men must remain in Barracks 
6 months before assignment, where they become thoroughly steeped 
and perfected in crime. These theorists are the ruin of the world. 
With respect to this poor man. He finished his General Confes- 
sion with me on Saturday last, received the Holy Communion on 
Sunday morning, was confirmed in the Evening. I celebrated 
Mass for him this morning in the presence of the prisoners, whom 
to the number of 1 10 we have this week in retreat, and made them 
a little exhortation on the occasion. Poor creatures l-pever was 
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the wish of the prophet uttered with more sincerity : ** May my 
last end be like unto his/' and I care not how soon when once 
prepared ! This I believe was the sentiment which pervaded the 
whole assemblage. His death, it was evident, was quite a subject of 
envy to the survivors. It was happy, I trust. . . . 

Sorrow in all its various forms appealed to the 
tender heart of Dr, Folding, and the distress of the 
helpless and the infirm moved him as nothing else 
could. He had done all he could, and with most 
consoling results for the male convicts : by the help 
of the Sisters of Charity, who had accompanied Dr. 
Ullathorne on his return to Australia in 1839, he was 
enabled to do something for the still more unfortunate 

female emigrants and convicts. 

March 14, 1839. 
. . . This will indeed be a hard year for me. I do not wish 
to touch the Capital you sent out Hay is selling at jQ2\ per ton, 
and horse corn at 10/- per bushel. Potatoes 16/- per cwt, and 
other things in proportion. The Country is in a dreadful state in 
the want of rain. A sufficient quantity has not fallen for three years. 
The Ponds and Creeks are dried up. The skeletons of fish, 40 
pounds in weight, are not infrequently found in the mud of holes, 
perhaps ordinarily 1 2 feet deep in water. The creek at the end 
of my garden is like the rest, for the first time since my arrival. 
In the hole under the bridge were taken, when the water became 
low, several eels. One weighed more than four pounds. They 
are just like those at home, only thicker and more bulky. Very 
providentially, by digging we have come to a fine spring only 
five feet from the surface. This is a great blessing. Water is 
selling in Sydney at 4d. per bucket, and if this weather continues 
it will become still dearer. In the meanwhile each week brings us 
loads of Emigrants. Many of them go up the country ; but 
numbers, and amongst them are the helpless and infirm, remain in 
Sydney, and our streets are beginning to fill with paupers. Many 
unfortunate women with little children are left by their selfish 
husbands, who go elsewhere, rid of the encumbrance of supporting 
them. When I first came, a poor person was not seen begging in 
the streets : now it is very different. It has been a great oversight 
in the Emigration concern that whilst this was promoted by 
devoting to it the sale of the lands in the Colony, a reserve was 
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not made to meet this exigency. As it is, the rich landholder has 
all the advantage of the scheme. He takes to his farms the healthy, 
young, unencumbered man; whilst the helpless — and in such numbers 
there must of course be many helpless — are left to the mercy of 
private charity in Sydney ; and a grievous burden in addition to 
our calls they become. They find their way to me in the first instance ; 
and were my means tenfold greater, they would not suffice to give 
each one a little 

. . . The good they [the NunsJ are doing is incalculable. 
The Factory, or Penitentiary, under their zeal is becoming an 
altered place. We are giving it a thorough cleansing. Each week 
I, with one or more clergy, pass two days in it, hearing the general 
confessions of those whom the Sisters have prepared. This has 
been our Lenten duty. We have heard about 400 general con- 
fessions since we began. After we have thus placed them, as we 
trust, on a secure footing, we hand them over to Dr. Ullathome, 
whose immediate duty it is to attend to them. . . . Now we 
have reason to hope that the same good effects which have 
resulted from pursuing the same plan in regard of the male 
prisoners on their landing — effects perceptible and acknowledged 
throughout the Colony — will be made visible in the reform of the 
unhappy females, who hitherto have not been so trained, for we 
had neither time nor place nor proper persons to attend to them. 
Yet I fear not. It is impossible for pen to describe the dangers 
to which the unfortunate female convict is exposed in this country. 
Her reform is almost hopeless. Bad as the factory may be, I 
would infinitely prefer her remaining there to her assignment to 
private service. There, too generally, master and man, bond and 
free, alike conspire to overthrow her good resolutions ; and the 
fatal bait, a glass of liquor, the pretence whereby she has so often 
forgotten for a time her degradation, is at hand. The men we can 
fence about and protect : the women are too generally the hapless 
victims of the most hateful system of slavery the world ever 
beheld : a system could not be possibly devised more directly 
adverse to moral reformation. . . . 

The elements in those latitudes were a source of 
constant danger or discomfort. Thus, writing on 
January i6, 1844, he says : ** We had a terrible 
storm whilst I remained at Parramatta, Ninety 
panes were broken in our church by the bail, and 
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twenty-four in the convent." This convent had been 
established by him for the colony of Benedictine nuns, 
in which he took the greatest possible interest. The 
magnificent site he had secured ; and the hopes he 
placed on it for the benefit of the Catholic Body, 
justify the inclusion of his description of it, and of 
its purchase. 

Oct. 20. 1848. 
. . . 1 thought it would have been a very easy affair to place 
the two Sisters who accompanied me in a proper domicile. It has 
been a very difficult job. Many places offered, but from one 
cause or another would not suit. There was Point Piper — a 
magnificent spot, but rent high, ;£150, and then either risk or 
insurance. At last the very place was to be had. It was the grand 
place on the Parramatta River : MacArthur's residence, called the 
Vineyard. The house was built about 12 years ago, and cost in the 
first contract ;^5,600 ; much was added afterwards. The entire 
estate, consisting of this house, a large range of outhouses, including 
a large range of buildings in which the family lived formerly, a very 
fine vineyard of several acres, gardens, a most excellent Farm 
House and buildings which cost ;^1800 some years since, with 
700 acres, became the property of your humble servant for the 
sum of ;^5000. Six years ago this property was valued at ;^3200. 
I have three years given for payment. I pay in the meanwhile as 
rent or interest ;^200 per ann, A community of 20 persons might 
be easily accommodated. The large House &c &c will be the 
Convent of our good Sisters. The Vineyard now is * * Suhiaco. " 
The estate runs along the side of the River about a mile and a 
half. A fresh-water creek forms the other boundary to it for the 
greater part, but takes a bend through it to join the River. Plenty 
of fishing ; wild dogs abound and bandicoots may be found ; 
capital land for orange trees and vines, grapes and peaches. 
Now for money ! [followed by financial schemes of no interest 
at this date.] 

In 1842 Dr. Folding was in Rome, and thence he 
wrote several interesting letters. The following bears 
out his estimate of Dr. UUathorne as already referred 
to more than once. This particular letter, however, 
goes to show how far-sighted was Dr. Folding, for 
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sixty years ago he sketched out plans which it took 
\yell-nigh fifty years to carry into effect. Dom Peter 
Wilson was a man whose ideas were in advance of the 
age in which his life's work was performed ; and he 
in part fulfilled Dn Folding's aspirations by hiring 
29 Gower Street as Downside's London house ; but 
from various circumstances its career was short. The 
house in Rome was commenced in 1884-5 ; and has 
since been absorbed into the International Benedictine 
College of St. Anselm on the Aventine. 

Rome April 10. 1842. 
[begins] Well, my dear Confrere, you are certainly a witch. 
Just one hour before your letter reached me I waited on the 
Secy, of Prop, according to appointment. He happened to be 
coming out of his room, so more suo having hugged and 
kissed me qtiantum suff, he presented me to Dr. Cullen and half 
a dozen others who were waiting to see him as Bishop of Sydney 
yesterday ; and to-day, must I write the word ? if I never was 
arch before, I am now. For good or for evil His Holiness was 
pleased to constitute me Archbishop yesterday evening. 

Bishop Willson's Bulls are in course of preparation. The letter 
of Bp. Walsh was just what one would expect, and served admir- 
ably to justify the recommendation given before by myself. Dr. 
Ullathorne's will be commenced so soon as his answer comes to 
hand. We have been in daily expectation of hearing of Dr. 
Mostyn's decease, and now Dr. Baines appears to be in an 
alarming state. I still think that Dr. U [entre nous) would do 
better for the proposed Benedictine Vicariate than anyone else I 
am acquainted with. ... I never met with persons more 
desirous to do well than the officials here, and it is a thousand 
pities we have not an equal share of good sense, prudence and 
piety, with a little knowledge of character. A propos of the House 
I spoke of [a house to be bought in Rome for the English Ben. 
Congr.j it was bought. Monastery, Church and Garden in the 
most healthy part of Rome for 5000 crowns, the week before 1 
received your last letter ; so that is gone. Mr. Barber laments 
bitterly the losses the Congr. sustains in the deaths and con- 
tingencies. Let some of the lesser missions be given up. A 
good general knows that when the army is weakened in the 
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central parts the outposts must be called in. But a House in 
Rome is of first importance, and instead of building at Downside, 
I think a good house in London to receive those who are finishing- 
their education at the University, and another here would be more 
serviceable. . . . 

It is curious that a wish very dear to Dr. Folding's 
heart should have found fulfilment^ though not quite 
as he desired. Amongst Fr. Heptonstall's papers is a 
letter addressed by Dr. Folding to **My very dear 
Friend " (unknown), which must have been forwarded 
to Dr. Folding's agent, as the bishop had referred his 
correspondent to him to ** defray his expenses." Dr. 
Folding commissions this gentleman to get him a 
notable relic of St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, 
and then proceeds: **And moreover there is another 
qtiasi Relic I am very desirous to have : the Remains 
of Oliver Flunkett, the Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, 
who received the Benedictine Habit from Abbot Corker 
in the prison of Newgate, and was afterwards beheaded 
for the Faith. " He gives minute instructions as to where 
it is, and then comes a passage of some interest, for it 
depends on the testimony of Dom Thomas Wilfrid 
Fisher, a monk of Lamspring. **The right hand is 
probably not there, that having been dissevered as a 
part of the sentence pronounced upon him as a Traitor. 
I say 'probably,' because Mr. Fisher mentioned to 
me that on a certain day the Hand so dissevered was 
publicly exposed to the veneration of the faithful by 
Authority : that it was known as the Holy Hand ; and 
that miraculous cures were said to be performed by 
its means." How the Archbishop's desire failed of 
fulfilment remains unknown : suffice it to say that 
twenty years ago the holy remains were translated to 
Downside, where they now repose : those through whose 
care this was effected were wholly unaware that any- 
one had preceded them on the same quest. The good 
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Archbishop would not grudge his fondly-loved Alma 
Mater the privilege of offering a resting-place for the 
intrepid Martyr. 

(evidently forwarded to Fr. Heptoostall) 
June 5, 1849. 

My very dear Friend, 

[begs him to try and procure an important relic of 
St. Boniface for him, then :] 

. . . And moreover there is another quasi Relic I am very 
desirous to have : the Remains of Oliver Plunkett, the Catholic 
Archbishop of Armagh, who received the Benedictine Habit from 
Abbot Corker in the prison of Newgate, and was afterwards 
beheaded for the Faith. Abbot Corker was released, and probably 
conveyed to Lambspring, near Hildesheim, the remains of the 
martyred Archbishop. Lambspring was the Abbey of which 
Father Corker was Abbot. When in England I made enquiries 
respecting the situation of the place of interment. There is a 
crypt into which you descend from the Church. Over the remains, 
or if I understood my informant the Rev. Mr. Fisher of Liverpool, 
on the stone which closes the mouth of the oven-like tomb, is the 
name of Oliver Plunkett. The head is not there : that being in 
the possession of the Dominican Nuns of Drogheda in Ireland. 
The right hand is probably not there, that having been dissevered 
as a part of the sentence pronounced upon him as a Traitor. I 
say ' probably,' because Mr. Fisher mentioned to me that on a 
certain day the hand so dissevered was publicly exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful by Authority : that it was known as the 
Holy Hand ; and that miraculous cures were said to be performed 
by its means. The Rev. Mr. Fisher was educated at Lambspring. 
There is, 1 believe, only one surviving monk of the same house in 
England : the Rev. Mr. Kenyon, who resides at Salford, near 
Worcester. But I think, if the information contained in this 
letter suffice, the less you enquire the better. It is possible that 
persons who would not incur the expense, nor take the trouble 
personally, may feel somewhat annoyed that these precious 
Remains should be sent to the Antipodes. I may mention that 
Lambspring has long since lost its Ecclesiastical character, as it 
was seized and sold. It is in the Kingdom of Hanover. Per- 
mission from the local secular or ecclesiastical authority you will 
know best how to obtain. The Rev. Mr. Heptonstall will defray 
your expenses. And now, my dear friend, I shall je^pect ,with 
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anxious mind the results of your mission. 1 may mention that 
Mr. Fisher informed me that some few years since, the Church 
and crypt still remained in their proper state. . ." 

These ramblinjf notes from long- forgotten letters 
may be fittingly drawn to a close by quoting at length 
the draft for a circular to be translated into German 
for distribution throughout Austria, with a view to 
raising funds in that Catholic country. It is a summary 
of the good effected in Australia, and may serve as 
epitaph for John Bede Folding, First Archbishop of 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Draft of a letter to be translated into German for 
distribution in Austria, thereby to raise funds, 
dated Sydney Nov. 1, 1848. 
My dear Sir, 

In my last, 1 gave you for the information of my dear Benedictine 
Brethren of Vienna and of Austria some account of our voyage 
and of the party which accompanied me. 

Blessed be God, the intelligence I have to communicate is of a 
gratifying nature. Soon after my arrival I received a note from 
a Minister of the Anglican Inst, stating some difficulties on the 
subject of Religion, and requesting permission to visit me for the 
purpose of obtaining a solution of them. To this, with great joy 
of hearty I assented ; and you will participate in the happiness I 
experienced in receiving him, his wife and family, into the bosom 
of the Church. At the same time another Minister, with his wife 
and family, who had precisely the same difficulties, was received 
into the Church. Great was the outcry raised in consequence of 
these conversions. Before their conversion these two gentlemen 
were deemed the most zealous, learned and pious amongst the 
Ministers ; after, these qualities were denied to have ever existed. 
They have made great sacrifices ; however, I have been enabled 
to provide for them, though the means prove a serious pecuniary 
loss to my infant Community. I have appointed them to the care 
of the Lay-School attached to St. Mary's. It contains nearly 100 
students, and brings them in ;;^150 each. This was heretofore 
received by the Community, the school being: taught by its 
members. God, we trust, will not permit it to perish in con- 
sequence of this charity'. It is impossible to describe their 
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edifying conduct. About three months after, I gave Confirma- 
tion to them amongst upwards of 600, one half of whom were 
converts to our holy faith. There were also two native-bom 
Blacks ; that is, a Boy and a Girl. We were all astonished at the 
piety and recollection evinced by them. 

Of the young Ecclesiastics who accompanied me I have ordained 
two to the Order of Priesthood. One has been sent to Norfolk 
Island, about 1000 miles to the East of me, and the other to 
Brisbane, 600 miles to the North. Judge of the extent of my 
Mission. They are not, however, alone : I never send my clergy 
singly on these distant Missions. I have received the Religious 
Profession of three — one a Native — for the Choir and Priesthood, 
and of one Lay brother : and admitted two of those who left 
England with me, and who had been educated in our Monastery 
there, to the Religious Habit. I have ordained two of my 
Australian Benedictines to the Holy Order of Priesthood, one of 
them a Native, the first Australian who has ever received the 
honour of the Priesthood. Singularly enough, his name is 
Daniel (yConnelL 1 cannot tell you how much joy was evinced 
by our native population in this great event. Since my return, I 
have sent, including the two mentioned above, six on the Apostolical 
Mission ; consecrated one Bishop, the Bishop of Melbourne to the 
South of Sydney ; another Bishop, a Benedictine^ has also been 
consecrated to the See of Maitland, a town to the North of Sydney. 
He will be my coadjutor ; and on his arrival, I shall be enabled to 
visit the more distant parts of the Colony, which I have long 
desired to do, where my poor people cannot see the face or hear 
the voice of a Priest for years. Oh, pray the Lord of the Harvest 
to send zealous workmen. The Corn is ready for the sickle, and 
there are none to reap. The little children are crying for bread, 
even the bread of eternal life, and there are none to break for them. 

My dear and Venerable Confrere, the Bishop of Linz, during the 
three days I passed with him, frequently and strongly impressed 
upon me the vast importance of purchasing Land as a permanent 
provision for my Benedictine Community. I could not forget 
advice so salutary. Accordingly, since my return, I have been 
anxiously looking out for a suitable Estate. Owing to the 
embarrassments of the Colony there has been a great fall in the 
price of Estates. Divine Providence placed in my way just what 
we wanted. I daresay the Baron HQgel will remember well the 
Estate of Mr. MacArthur, called **the Vineyard.'* It contains 
about 700 acres, bounded by the Parramatta River^n one side. 
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Mr. MacArthur became insolvent, and was compelled to give this 
fine Estate up to a Loan Company, to whom it was mortgaged for 
money lent. The House is one of the finest in the Colony : it cost 
jQ7QOd and upwards in the erection. 1 have obtained this House 
and Estate for ;^4000, and 1 have three years given me to pay it« 
The House will be used in the first instance for the Establishment 
of the Benedictine Sisters who accompanied me, and afterwards 
for a Monastery for the education of our Benedictine Missionaries. 
The estate will be for the support of each Community. Now I 
fully rely on the kind feeling and affectionate solicitude evinced 
by my Benedictine Brethren. They will, I am sure, assist me. 
Once I have cleared this debt, I do not fear. My good friend the 
Procurator will, I feel satisfied, use his influence with the Monas- 
teries. 1 have written to you, my dear friend, in English, as we 
agreed upon, that you may procure my letter to be translated into 
German, and to be presented in my name to my good confrere the 
Procurator, whose kindness and attention 1 can never forget, the 
Procurator of the Scotch Benedictines. There is also a pious and 
zealous Marchioness who interests herself greatly in my mission. 
The incidents 1 have mentioned will also be interesting to her. 
1 do not recollect her name ; but one of the monks is her con- 
fessor, and she resides near. I pray you will offer my respects to 
your excellent Lady ; to the Lord Abbot, so good also to me ; to 
the Canons ; to the excellent Lady who assisted me. To the 
Abbot of Raygern 1 propose to write when 1 have time : probably 
in the meanwhile the Procurator will communicate the substance 
of this letter to him, and through him to the Prince-Bishop of 
Brunn, of Linz, and the Archbishop of Olmutz. How I have 
sympathised with all of you as the details of the disturbances 
came to us, so many months after their occurrence ! I pray that 
Aim. God will again establish all in peace, to His greater glory, to 
the liberty of His holy Church and the comfort of the good. Permit 
me again to thank you and all my dear good friends in Vienna and 
Austria for your attentions, kind assistance, and good wishes. 
Need I add, it is a great comfort to me to think that I may rely 
on a continuance of them. Believe me to be, with great esteem. 
My dear Sir, 

Your very sincere obliged friend, 

+ John Bede Polding, Archbishop of Sydney. 

The Australian Church owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the pioneers who spent their lives in layinjg^so deep 
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and so true the foundations of the magnificent structure 
that presents itself to our gaze to-day ; in particular to 
that devoted band of Benedictines, mostly drawn from 
Downside, whose hope and aim it had been to perpetuate 
in those far-off regions the holy life they had learnt at 
St. Gregory's. The establishment of the Benedictine 
religious life in Australia was doomed in the inscrutable 
purpose of God to be a failure. As Dr. Folding 
exclaims more than once in the pages of the corres- 
pondence recently brought to light: **It is good for 
me that Thou hast humiliated me, that I may learn 
Thy statutes." The failure of the first effort will 
prevent all uplifting of heart and all presumption ; and 
should it ever be possible to make a second trial, we 
may hope that the dearest wish of Australia's first 
Pastor may be fulfilled at last in God's good time. 

H. N. B. 
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SKETCH OF WORK DONE BY THE 

PORTLAND AND YEOMANRY HOSPITALS IN 

SOUTH AFRICA^ 1899 to 1902* 



/^^NE of the many lessons which the South African 
Vir campaign has taught us is that the patriotism 
and liberality of the nation can be relied on to 
provide substantial aid for the relief of her sick and 
wounded soldiers when necessary, and that England 
can depend on receiving more than mere sympathy 
from America in case of need. It is now acknow- 
ledged that this country in its military organisation 
was totally unprepared for war when war broke out, 
and that great loss of life and waste of mon^y were 
caused by the necessity of doing while hostilities 
were raging what should have been done during 
times of peace. The state of the Army Medical 
Service is an illustration of what took place. When 
war broke out, the Medical Establishment as it existed 
was sufficient for the requirements of only one Army 
Corps, or about 40,000 men ; yet, though at the time 
it was considerably undermanned and below its 
sanctioned strength, it was called upon to provide 
medical aid for almost eight Army Corps, or 300,000 
men, scattered in sub-divisions over an area of 
approximately 1,200 miles in length and 500 miles 
in width. The task was herculean, and would have 
been impossible had not the nation come to the aid 
of Government and sent to South Africa Hospitals, 
hospital Ships, and hospital Trains, organised by 
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private individuals, paid for by private subscriptions, 
and worked by as efficient a staff of Physicians and 
Surgeons as the country could produce. 

The first civilian hospital sent to S. Africa was 
the ** Portland,'' in December 1899, called after the 
Duke of Portland from his connection with the 
hospital as one of its original promoters and most 
munificent supporters. It was followed by others 
enumerated below, all organised more or less after 
the model of the Portland. 

No. qf Beds. 

1. The *^ Portland" - - 160 

2. The **Langman" - - . 100 

3. Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals : 

A. General Hospital, Deelfontein 500 to 1000 

(a) Section Hospital, Maitland 100 

B. General Hospital, Pretoria - 600 

(a) I.Y. Hospital, Elandsfontein 140 

(b) I.Y. Convalescent Home,) ^ 

Johannesburg, ) 

(c) I.Y. Convalescent Camp, I 

Elandsfontein J ^'^ 

C. Field Hospital and Bearer Coy. 100 

4. Irish Hospital . - - 100 

5. Princess Christian Hospital - 100 

6. Welsh Hospital - - 100 

7. Edinburgh Hospital - - 100 

8. Scottish Hospital - - 100 

9. Hospital Ship ** Maine" (American) 
ID. do. do. ** Princess of Wales " 
II. Hospital Train ** Princess Christian." 

The '* Portland " on arrival in South Africa pitched 
its tents at Rhondebosch, near Groote Schuur (Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes' residence at Cape Town). Its arrival 
was timely, and it was immediately filled with wounded 
men sent down from the front, after Lord Methuen's 
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engagements on his march to Modder River, and 
General French's at Colesburg. The hospital con- 
sisted of io6 fully-equipped beds in Tortoise tents, 
as well as Operation and X Ray Tents, Kitchens, Stores, 
Mess Tents, &c., and Horses, Mules and Ambulances : 
in fact it was provided with every requirement essential 
for a thoroughly equipped hospital. 

After Pardeburg, towards the end of March 1900, 
need was felt for general hospitals near the advance 
troops at Bloemfontein, and the Portland hospital 
was one of the first to be sent there. Its patients, 
at the Cape, were transferred to Wynberg hospital; 
its tents were struck and railed to Bloemfontein 
with its entire equipment. In a few days the 
hospital was pitched at Bloemfontein and was again 
in full working order. It was at once filled, although, 
owing to the number of sick requiring treatment, it 
had been enlarged to 160 beds, all of which were 
kept continuously occupied, chiefly by enteric fever 
patients. The epidemic of enteric fever that prevailed 
lasted almost three months, tt subsided gradually 
and died out towards the end of June 1900. 

In the meantime, Field Marshal Lord Roberts' 
army had reached Pretoria. The war was looked 
upon as over, and a resolution was come to by the 
Authorities that private hospitals would be no longer 
required. In consequence of this resolution the 
Portland Hospital was broken up and its stafF 
returned to England, prematurely, as events shortly 
afterwards proved. While in existence, over 1000 
sick and wounded patients were treated at the hospital 
at the cost of about ;£"! 0,000, or ;^io per head. 
The hospital was open during 183 days, out of a 
total period of 248 days, 65 being spent in travelling 
to and from England and in South Africa. 
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Shortly after the Portland Hospital had been 
organised and had left England for South Africa, 
the Imperial Yeomanry were embodied in large 
numbers, and an appeal was made by Countess 
Howe and Lady Chesham for funds to enable them 
to organize a Yeomanry Hospital. The result was 
that subscriptions and contributions of all sorts 
rapidly came in, and the aggregate amounted in cash 
or contributions to about ^175,000. A Committee 
of Ladies, with Lady Howe as President, was formed 
to dispose of this sum, and the first result of their 
exertions was the formation at Deelfontein of a 
General Hospital of 500 beds. Later on this 
hospital was enlarged temporarily to 1000 beds. 
The Deelfontein Hospital was pitched near De Aar 
in Cape Colony, at the junction of the Mafeking 
and Bloemfontein Railways. It was splendidly 
equipped with all the latest appliances and require- 
ments of an up-to-date hospital, and was managed 
by a large staff of Physicians, Surgeons and Nurses. 
Over 6000 patients were treated in it from March 
1900 to April 1901. 

In connection with the Yeomanry force, a ** Field 
Hospital" of 100 beds and a ** Bearer Company,'* 
to move about with the troops, were next established. 

In July 1900, owing partly to the prevalence ot 
enteric fever, another Yeomanry General Hospital of 
600 beds was established at Pretoria. It was opened 
on the 1 8th August, 1900, by Lord Roberts, and 
became the parent hospital of all the Transvaal 
Yeomanry Hospitals. It was thoroughly equipped 
with every requisite essential for the comfort and 
welfare of its patients. Its personnel consisted of 10 
Physicians and Surgeons, 42 Nursing Sisters, 100 
Orderlies, and a large native staff for conservancy 
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and other duties. The Camp which formed the 
hospital included Kitchens, Bake - houses, Stores, 
Dairy, Chapel, X Ray rooms. Recreation Tent and 
Theatre, transport lines for 40 to 50 horses, Ambu- 
lances &c., all thoroughly equipped. The entire 
camp was lighted with electricity. The Chapel was 
used alternately for Catholic and Protestant Services. 
The Rev. Fr. Le Grave, D.S.O., was the Catholic 
Chaplain. 

To vary the monotony of hospital life, amusements 
of various kinds were got up. Hockey and Golf 
grounds were laid out, and occasional concerts were 
given in the Theatfe, all of which were greatly 
appreciated. 

Later on. Convalescent Homes were opened ; 
one at Johannesburg for Officers, and a camp at 
Elandsfontein for Yeomanry. An additional hospital 
of 140 beds was also opened there. 

In the aggregate, five Hospitals, a Bearer Com- 
pany and two Convalescent Homes were established 
and maintained by private subscriptions in connection 
with the Imperial Yeomanry forces in South Africa. 
One by one they were all closed as the need for 
private hospitals ceased to exist. The last to be 
closed was the Elandsfontein Hospital, which was 
broken up on the 31st December, 1901. While in 
existence from 7000 to 8000 patients passed through 
the Transvaal Yeomanry hospitals. 

The summary above given will to some extent 
indicate the amount of work done in South Africa 
by civil hospitals, especially when it is borne in 
mind that it refers only to the Portland and Yeo- 
manry, and does not include the work of other 
civil hospitals and hospital trains and ships. The 
Red Cross Society sent out to South Africa^a hospital 
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train equipped to carry loo patients lying down in 
berths. It ran some 60 or 70 thousand miles, 
bringing patients from ** Field " to ** General " 
Hospitals, and from the latter to the seaports for 
invaliding. The two hospital ships ** The Maine " and 
** Princess of Wales," fitted out to convey patients and 
convalescents to England, performed most efficient 
service in a practical manner never before realised. 

The experiences gained of modern warfare in South 
Africa were many and varied. The extensive range 
and power of the modern rifle, the nature of wounds 
it inflicted at varying ranges, and the effects of its 
bullets on soft tissues and bones, were thoroughly 
demonstrated. Existing defects in the prevailing 
system of transport and general organisation of 
various departments were brought to light, doubtless 
to be thoroughly investigated and guarded against 
in future. 

The present idea regarding this reorganisation of 
the Army seems to be that it is best to maintain a 
small highly trained force, efficient in all its depart- 
ments, supported by a large body of Volunteers. 
Lord Roberts recently remarked that it was the duty 
of every man to qualify himself voluntarily for the 
defence of his country. Lord Roberts' remark does 
not admit of dispute, and it would be desirable in 
every possible way to aid in giving effect to his 
views. How and where could this be better done 
than in the Schools and Colleges of the Empire ? 
Why should not Downside, for example, afford its 
students an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the elements of the present day Military System, by 
abandoning all antiquated drills and giving Courses 
of Instruction under qualified Instructors in physical 
exercises, gymnastics, the use of the rifle,^rst laid 
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to wounded &c., with occasional route marches and 
field operations, terminating each course of instruction 
by a few days camping out during the vacations, 
and taking part in the public schools manoeuvres at 
Aldershot, or with local troops ? Such a system of 
military training would be enjoyable and interesting, 
while it would certainly tend to the physical develop- 
ment, improvement in health and discipline of those 
engaged in it. 

Keep to the Front, Gregorians : take the lead. 

C. R. KiLKKLLV, C.M.G., 

Surgeon^Major^ Grenadier Guards. 



The blocks for the photographs have been kindly lent by John Murray and 
Messrs. Hatchards, publishers. 
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THE LAW OF THE CLOISTER. 



/f^F the many who are able to talk peaceful platitudes 
Vir of the World and the Cloister, few probably could 
explain how they come to use the latter term. We are 
familiar with the appearance of the mediaeval cloister ; 
we know that the monks wrote and studied in it ; we 
have romantic (and incorrect) fancies of cowled figures 
pacing them in moonlight meditation ; but why the 
cloister should be taken to denominate the whole 
monastic life is not apparent from any of these things. 
Surely the grandest of the monastic buildings was the 
church ; and the one most significant of monastic rule 
was the chapter - house : yet, from the days when 
Chaucer rhymed ** cloister" with ** oyster, "to our 
own, it has been chosen as the symbol of the monastic 
life. Like Aaron's rod, it has swallowed up the rest. 
Why is this? 

A recent publication of the Henry Bradshaw Society,* 
The Customary of St. Augustine's Abbey ^ Canterbury, 
throws a vivid light on the function of the cloister in 
the monasticism of the middle ages. The object of 
the following sketch is to extract the information given 
on this point, and to present some picture of the daily 

' Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries of Saint Augustine^ Canterbury ^ 
and Saint Peter, Westminster, Edited by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
K.C.B., Vol. I. Text of Cottonian MS. Faustina C. xii. 1902. It will interest 
our readers to know that the existence of this MS. was intimated to the 
editor by Mr. Edmund Bishop. 
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life in St. Augustine s cloister. The 400 pages of the 
book do not give us all the information we could wish 
for. There is much repetition, and unfortunately there 
are considerable portions missing. The life of the 
novice is treated very completely ; but the life of the 
professed monk was apparently in the lost pages. In 
spite of this, the material is so abundant that we shall 
confine ourselves strictly to the cloisters, and to the 
source immediately before us. Doubtless competent 
hands will be found to deal with the rich material 
which the volume offers and the interesting questions 
it suggests. 

The present day requires no apology for minuteness 
of details. We are full of praise for the general who 
looks after the shoe-strings of his troops ; we cannot 
then carp at the legislator who directs that nuts be 
split with the knife in the public refectory, and not 
cracked. Every domestic incident affects the order 
and decorum of a religious house, and may not be left 
to hazard. Moreover, for a religious community there 
is a further end in view than the smooth running of the 
domestic machine ; the spiritual life is never lost sight 
of in the temporal. Every minutia of observance is 
made, and not inaptly, to symbolise some phase of the 
inner life. Thus, the three blows struck on the wooden 
tablet at the close of chapter are to recall the stages 
of life — **our tearful entry into this world, the difficult 
state of our pilgrimage, and our sad and horrible de- 
parture from this life '* (p. 239). 

We are not concerned to make explanation or sug- 
gestion with regard to the structure of the book. We 
may notice, however, the continual reference to the 
older custom, the lament over the departure from the 
** right and ancient" method, the ejaculation **si sic 
nunc !'' and the groan that ** nowadays nobody cares/' 
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** non curant modo fratres" (p. 216). We are reminded 
that such is the way of the reformer; and that we should 
not draw too stringent a conclusion from it as to the 
state of discipline; that even their great legislator, St. 
Benedict, laments the degeneracy of his day, when 
the Psalter, which was the daily prayer of older times, 
was only gone through once a week. 

Of the cloister of St. Augustine's nothing remains. 
One page of the MS. which had been left blank was 
filled by a later hand with measurements of the build- 
ings ; but, provokingly enough, while there are two 
entries *Mongitudo claustri sub tecto*' and *Matitudo" 
&c., there are no figures set against them. The 
Customary gives many structural indications, which 
will be interesting to collate with the results of the 
excavations now taking place. The abbey buildings 
lay to the north of the church. Against the east 
cloister were the chapter-house and dormitory ; the 
refectory bounded the north cloister. The abbot*s 
chamber and the two locutories (parlours) closed in the 
west cloister ; the south cloister lay along the church. 
Various sections of the cloister had to be kept in 
repair by different officials : the celerarius (or pro- 
curator, as we call him) was to see to the roof of the 
cloister next to the abbot's chamber and refectory ; the 
sacristan, or secretary as he is sometimes called, has 
charge of the roof of the cloister next to the church 
and chapter-room, which can only mean the south 
cloister. The sacristan also is to see to the roof of 
the cloister from the abbot's locutory to the door of 
the community locutory, which is described as *Wersus 
austrum," but which seems to indicate the west cloister. 

The life of the cloister begins with the first hour of the 
day. At midnight the bell, * * by ancient custom, " clangs 
out the summons to matins ; and shortly afterwards 
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the door of the church opens, and the sacristan's 
assistant, who has been sleeping with his companions 
in the church to keep watch over its treasures, lights 
the four cressets which hang in the cloisters — ^at the 
door leading into the church, at the choir door, at the 
foot of the dormitory steps, and at the refectory door. 
The cloisters shew weirdly in this scanty lighting, and 
the dark figures which soon appear add to the sombre 
effect. They move noiselessly, for the strictest silence 
is to be observed till after prime ; moreover, they are 
forbidden to wear their leathern day shoes. The hood 
is drawn down until it conceals half the face : lest there 
should' be any uncertainty as to the regulation, they 
are bidden to lower it to the bridge of the nose. One 
group by exception moves in procession, with a space 
of some five or six feet between each couple. These 
are the novices, who are never to be seen singly, or 
unaccompanied by their master, till their year's proba- 
tion is ended. Occasionally, at rare intervals let us 
believe, a monk may be seen walking with hood thrown 
back, a lantern in the right hand held high above the 
head, so that the light falls on the face. He is doing 
the penance of the lantern for some grave fault against 
discipline. On still rarer occasions, a hooded figure 
lies prostrate at the door of the church. The brethren 
pass over him with the inward prayer, **Misereatur 
tui Deus," for he is guilty of grave crime. When the 
last of the community has passed into the church, he 
rises and enters. Presently the chant tells us that the 
office has begun — the gradual psalms, or the three 
prayers which precede matins. When they are ended 
the church door opens, and a figure bearing a lantern 
enters the cloister. This is the prior or sub-prior, 
or one of the custodians of order, who makes the 
round of the cloisters and dormitory to see that no one 
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The Law of the Cloister. 231 

is absenting himself from the office. After matins the 
community return to the dormitory in procession, the 
due spacing between the couples always being observed; 
the custodians again make the circuit of the cloisters, 
and the cressets are extinguished. 

At daybreak, and so earlier or later as the season 
runs, the life of the cloister begins again with the 
office of lauds and prime. Some of the brethren will 
wash their hands before office at the lavatory by the 
refectory door. Others, with the novices, will wash 
them after prime. As the light increases we see that 
there are two lavatories ; one at the church door for 
the use of those who are to vest for the church services ; 
the other, by the refectory door, for general use. Near 
this five towels are hanging : four for the public, and 
one set apart for the sub-prior, who is so intimately 
connected with the discipline of the cloister that he is 
known as the ** prior claustri.'*^ The refectorian has 
to see to the renewal of these towels every Sunday 
before the procession, and whenever necessary. The 
novices wash in due order and then take their rank 
opposite the door of the locutory, where they dress 
their hair with the combs hanging at their belts. 
Then they take their places in the cloister for their 
studies. 

The cloisters are more furnished than is generally 
thought. Seats are ranged under the windows and 
against the walls, and are furnished with mats. Each 
window has its carrels, wooden writing desks, more or 
less ornamented. These are necessarily limited in 
number, and their possession is to be envied. Hence, 
those who have them are enjoined to lend them to the 
less fortunate. When one of their number dies it is 

'The prior is called prior simply, or if distinction be required, ''prior 
major" or " prior conventualis." ^ I 
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forbidden to sell his carrel, but it must be handed on 
to someone who requires it, and can put it to fitting 
use. The cantor, who has charge of all the abbey 
books, has his desk in a prominent position under one 
of the windows, opposite to the aumbry (almeriolum) 
containing the books used for the choir offices. The 
sub-cantor has his seat close by the book press, and 
is to assist the cantor in distributing the books. From 
St. Dunstan's day, May the 19th, till St. Michael's at 
the end of September, the cloister is strewn with 
** green rushes" ; the almoner is to see to their pro- 
vision. Probably during the remaining months, when 
such a precaution would be more necessary, straw or 
hay would be found for the purpose by the same 
official, though there is no mention of this. On Holy 
Saturday morning the almoner is to strew the cloister 
with **herb benet," the common hedge-avens, which 
was connected by popular superstition with the expul- 
sion of evil spirits.^ 

Everyone who could be accommodated had a fixed 
place in the cloister, appointed to him by the prior. 
The abbot, by ancient custom, and ^*as his eminent 
dignity required,'* had his seat at the head of the east 
cloister, next to the door of the chapter house ; the 
prior in the north cloister, next to the door of the 
locutory, the others following him in order of seniority ; 
the sub-prior sat in the east cloister, next to the lesser 
lavatory ; the third prior sat in the middle of the west 
cloister. The novices and the younger monks who 
were still bound to the repetition of liturgical tasks, 
and those who had no assigned seat, were to find 
place in the west cloister. The east cloister was 

^ Possibly the derivation of the name came from this Benedictine use of it ; 
the German form ( Btnediktinkraul ) seems to point to that rather than the 
commonly received sugfg^stion of ** blessed." 
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reserved for confession, and none might sit in it save 
the abbot and sub-prior, and anyone who was con- 
demned in penance to sit at the chapter door during 
the time of talking. It was an ingenious device to 
place the culprit in a ** splendid isolation" in the 
portion reserved for the abbot. 

Before sitting down to work the novices always 
recited the **De Profundis " and a collect, as an 
exercise in deliberation. They were not to be more 
than three together over a book. Those who practised 
the chant or recitation for choir had to sing or recite 
as loudly as they did in church. Each one began his 
task to the novice master, who might hear them to the 
end or dismiss them to another official. Other memory 
work must be gone through in a more moderate tone. 
They would rarely be at loss for **by heart" matter 
during their noviciate ; for they had to learn the Rule, 
the Psalter, the hymns and canticles, and other liturgical 
offices. We are not surprised to be told that they 
were not to join any classes during their probation. 
It might be that such of them as were priests when 
they took the habit had already learnt much of this ; 
nevertheless, at this hour they must not study any- 
thing but the psalms or hymns. After prime, the 
novices had the cloister to themselves for the most 
part, as the juniors were engaged in singing the mass 
**pro ecclesia.*' In the east cloister, however, were to 
be seen the confessors, who had at this time especially 
to be prepared to hear confessions. 

At nine the bell calls the community to the church 
for tierce and the Mass of our Lady. Afterwards they 
file through the cloister to the chapter-house for daily 
chapter. Before the accusation of faults begins the 
novices leave the chapter-house, either to go to their 
own chapter of faults, or to the dormitory to stujdy. 
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Nobody may remain in the cloister during the chapter. 
When it is ended the community assemble in the 
cloister for **parliamentum," a talk; and surely by 
this time they have earned it. The novice-master 
rattles the hasp of the dormitory door and the novices 
descend to the cloister. Even this relaxation has its 
forms and ceremonies. Before it commences the prior 
says ** Benedicite'* loudly enough for everyone to 
hear.'* If a monk come after this he must say ** Bene- 
dicite*' before joining in the talk. The conversation 
is **de ordine,** of rules or regulations, or at least of 
something unto edification. Any jocularity is strictly 
forbidden, and we need not say, any quarrelling or 
accusation. They must do penance in chapter if they 
slip into a strong expression. This injunction might 
surprise us if we did not know something of the 
language of the times. If they did lapse, it was not 
for want of a strict training ; for when novices, they 
had been taught to use no more forcible expression 
than ** believe me,*' ** surely,*' or ** plainly.** Nobody 
might read during the conversation ; nor should any- 
body write except for public urgency. At no time are 
they to speak standing in the cloister. If the abbot 
should pass they must rise and do reverence ; but as 
the occasion is semi-liturgical, they shall not rise to 
the prior, though they do so on other occasions. The 
novices are in the east cloister, strictly apart ; no 
professed monk may speak with them, expect to 
admonish them, and that only by permission of the 
novice-master. If they sit in couples, there must be an 
empty seat between them. Their novice-master is 
always to be present ; evidently every precaution is 
taken to prevent any conversation which might shake 
their serious purpose. Parliament is the appropriate 

* How this would tickle Elia : it is nothing else but grace before talking 1 
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time for nail-trimming. There are two ways of doing 
this. After the superior has said what he has to say 
of religion and rule, the individual rises and sits apart 
with averted face, and so pares his nails, and if 
necessary cleans and polishes his knife. Otherwise 
he asks permission of his neighbour on either hand, 
without leaving his place for the purpose. But (be- 
lieve one who knows) the former would seem to be 
more courtly (curialis) and honest Perhaps some 
careful antiquarian may one day achieve reputation 
by detecting the traces of the knife-sharpening in some 
cloister. The language spoken is French. This 
again is explained by the semi-liturgical aspect of the 
function ; even as, when the Rule of St. Benedict 
was expounded, it must be in French, not in English. 
Talking was again allowed after dinner ; but con- 
siderable restrictions were placed even on this innocent 
relaxation. On Wednesday and Friday throughout 
the year, and on Thursday and Saturday in addition in 
Lent, no talking was allowed. Nor was it permitted 
while a dead body lay in the monastery or church. 
Lay-folk were to be kept out of the cloister as much 
as possible, though there is much lament over their 
frequent passage there : even females were brought 
through so late as after supper, and it is this occur- 
rence that draws out the delightful **non curant modo 
fratres ! *' The cause is obvious, as it was the way 
from the abbot's guest-house to the church. Let 
the community take no notice of the passers-by, 
unless it be royalty or some very exalted personage. 
As the guest-master leads his guests to the church, we 
observe that they kneel and kiss the ** limen,'* t.e^ the 
lowest step of the flight leading from the cloister. It 
is pleasing to learn that careful and particular hos- 
pitality was shown to the relatives of the mpnks. 
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Talking ceased when the bell rang for High Mass. 
Sometimes after the Gospel of the High Mass, a small 
group passes through the cloister to the dormitory, 
where they wait for the doctor, who is to bleed them. 
The frequent legislation on the subject shows that it 
was a common occurrence ; and when we learn that 
they were bled every seven weeks, and that only a 
portion of the large community would be bled at a 
time, we can surmise its frequency. After the 
** Agnus Dei," another small group passes to the 
refectory. These are the waiters at table, who, by 
the wise provision of St. Benedict, are allowed to take 
** mixtura,** a little food and drink to fit them for their 
labours after their long fast. Between High Mass 
and sext the time was used for study in the cloister. 
In silence time the brethren might not sit face to face, 
but were to sit sideways, looking on their neighbour's 
back. The novices were instructed how to hold their 
books : the left hand, covered by the sleeve of the 
cassock, was to be placed under the book and rested 
on the knees ; the right to be kept uncovered to turn 
over the pages. Those who wrote in the carrels must 
not treat of mundane subjects, and the custodians were 
to go about frequently to see that all the regulations 
were observed. The novice - master, in particular, 
should not write, or engage in any occupation which 
might distract his attention from his charge. At mid- 
day they went to the church for sext, and then returned 
to the cloister to wash their hands before dinner, their 
first meal. 

After dinner they passed again through the cloister 
to the church, reciting the ** Miserere." On returning 
to the cloister they again washed their hands, and in 
Lent sat in the cloister to read. In summer they 
retired to the dormitory for the "meridiana," a siesta 
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which they took lying on their beds, reading, or if they 
wished, sleeping. This was not so much a concession 
to the sultry weather, as the natural result of a 
morning longer by one or two hours than it was in 
winter. At 3 p.m. they passed to the church for none, 
and after none they again studied in the cloisters, or 
occupied themselves in manual labour till vespers. 
After vespers they studied again till supper, after 
which they read in the cloisters or meditated, as the 
light permitted, till the **potus caritatis'' which was 
allowed in Lent, or till compline. From compline 
they went in procession to the dormitory : the cus- 
todians made the round of the cloisters, the cressets 
were extinguished, and the day's work was ended. 
The solemn silence has begun which cannot be broken, 
save under the most urgent plea, till prime the next 
morning. After this, two events alone can justify the 
presence of any of the community in the cloisters. 
The one, when the tocsin tells that fire or flood 
threatens the town, and the monks sally forth in 
all haste to work for the public safety. The other 
occasion is when they hear the ominous sound of the 
wooden tablet, one single blow, followed by a succes- 
sion of sharp strokes, telling them that a brother is 
entering on his agony. Rapidly they dress and pass 
to the infirmary, silently repeating the ** Credo'' with 
inward groaning, to speed their brother in his passage 
from the cloister to the shroud. 

Two functions remain to be described, which, though 
not of daily occurrence, are essentially characteristic 
of the cloister. One is the washing of feet, which 
takes place before dinner every Saturday, or if that 
day be inconvenient, on Thursday. There is a daily 
**mandatum," which is entirely ritual in character, 
and with which we are not concerned, as it takes place 
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in the chapter-room. But the weekly washing is 
purely practical. The under-chamberlain is to pro- 
vide one can of warm water and four basins for the 
dignitaries and the old, and he is to see that the basins 
are sound and clean within and without. The rest 
of the community bring their own basins. Strictest 
silence is observed, and every precaution taken to 
secure a modest decorum. At this time lay-folk may 
on no account be allowed in the cloister. No cleaning 
or sharpening of knives is permitted at this function. 
The second ceremony is the fortnightly shaving. If 
a feast occur, the shaving is to be made to precede it. 
The old custom was for the brethren to shave one 
another ; but for once the old custom is not pro- 
nounced the better, and professional barbers are 
allowed to supersede the monastic amateur. The 
seniors were to be shaved first, for the stated reason that 
the razors are sharp then and the towels dry. Novices 
are to go to the dormitory to bring their towels, unless 
— there is a suspicion of sarcasm about this — there be 
necessity for hurry, when the novice-master had best 
go for them himself. Due notice is to be given to- 
the community, so that they may be prepared, and 
penalties are mentioned for anyone who knowingly 
absents himself. 

Such was the Rule of the Cloister of St. Augustine's. 
In such wise was every little domestic detail lifted into 
the sphere of ritual, the vulgar element of necessity- 
refined, and the whole round of life brought into the 
**schola divini servicii '' of their law-giver. Nothing- 
has been said of the church services, of the discipline 
of chapter, of the monastic refectory, and of the ad- 
ministrative work of the many officials and dependants. 
But surely enough has been said to shew why the 
cloister became synonymous with monastic life ; and 
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also, we trust, to convince us that the monks of St. 
Augustine's strove to carry out the promise to which 
they had plighted themselves at the abbey altar; in the 
sturdy English of their day — **to steadfastness and a 
chaste life before God and all His Hallowen ; to be 
buxom and live without property all their life-time." 

T. Leo Almond. 
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||Vlayday was the term, not holiday ; no one spoke 
U^ of holidays except at Midsummer and Christ- 
mas. These school playdays persist strangely in the 
mind, the impressions were deeply cut : intervals 
snatched from business in later life never have the 
same zest. Somehow memories of school life cling- 
to games and play rather than to work and study. 
Struggle for precedence, success at books, and even 
punishments fade, while a rollicking escapade or a long 
day's skating will linger on : few remember the irksome 
grind for a prize or the capture of the first place in the 
class, while they still gloat over a tight finish to a 
race or a top score at cricket. It needs but a gentle 
tap at the door of memory, a slight association, the 
face of an old friend to waken up scenes of bygone 
pleasure on these playdays of old. 

It might be a half day from i.o to 5.30, a whole 
day from 1 0.0 to 5.30, or the still more coveted ** First 
Thursday,*' so called from the month day, on which 
the entire day was free. Some came round in regular 
orbits, two or three a month, and had the spice of 
anticipation and a set programme. Others were 
casual and depended upon luck ; a distinguished 
visitor, an unforeseen event, some special celebration 
suggested an attempt to obtain one, and the two head 
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boys, the '*two first,*' interviewed the prefect. He 
had a veto on the request, but usually sanctioned the 
application to the Prior. During their absence the 
boys awaited the issue in a flutter of excitement and 
itching restlessness. The two delegates entered the 
Prior's room with an assumed smile that covered 
inward trepidation and awe in the presence of the 
dignified head of the establishment. If he were in 
a good humour and they had a fair case the task was 
not difficult, but if play had been recently overdone, or 
the prefect of studies had been lately remonstrating, 
the Prior remained firm. At the announcement of the 
concession the whole school burst out into frantic yells 
and contortions of delight : a refusal brought murmurs 
from glum and surly faces : ** It's a shame," ** It's too 
bad," ** We never get play now," '* I never saw such 
a school," **The place is going to the dogs," and 
equally logical vents to discontent. The studies fared 
badly that day and on the morrow all was forgotten. 
The season determined the sport for the day : 
cricket, football and skating left no option during the 
term allotted to them. At other times a party was 
recruited for an expedition **out of bounds," nutting 
or birdsnesting, walking or bathing, but during a 
furore for some particular game the boys were content 
to spend the precious day at home. A lively sprightly 
scene brightened up the lawn on those days. The 
frame of trees shut in a space ample enough for all, 
yet within reach of the eye which could feast on form 
and colour, movement and energy, on human interest 
and spirit in all the intensity and eagerness of the 
young animal. On a March day when the turf was 
soft a group would gather around the jumping posts 
to comment upon success or failure as the string across 
rose inch by inch. At the lower ranges the spectators 
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silently commended the shapely expert, who with one 
or two steps and imperceptible eflFort easily glided over 
the barrier, while special interest attended the turn of 
the fat boy : he pent up his lungs, compressed his lips, 
trod heavily on the turf and raised himself in the air : 
his safe arrival on the other side was greeted with 
exuberant acclamations, but if his cumbrous body 
came clumsily on the string they met him with uncon- 
trollable laughter : there was grit in that fat boy if 
he doggedly continued his attempts. At each inch 
the competitors grew less until it ended in an excited 
duel between two surviving experts, who now strung 
up every nerve and muscle, called up reserves of 
strength and energy to force their lissom limbs over 
the height. Close by, perhaps, pole leaping held 
possession, and a fair sight it was to watch the lithe 
forms mount into the air and gracefully swing over 
the barrier. An ash pole eight to ten feet long was the 
implement: the first springiness of the wood took the 
body to where the hands clutched, and at the balance 
a second pressure on the pole swung it over the string. 
A lack of skill or nerve at the second spring at the 
poise brought down the unlucky wight on the wrong 
side of the fence. At a short distance oflF others would 
devote energies to the ** long '' jump, gained impetus 
for it by a terrific rush, landed at varied lengths, and 
too often losing power of recovery ended by falling on 
their backs. 

Elsewhere might be seen the sober game of quoits, 
sober because it went on without excitement, without 
onlookers, without laughter : no one ever laughed at 
quoits. After a throw the twos or the fours solemnly 
walked along the course, gravely footed the distance 
from the cast to the stake, silently drew out the iron 
ring from the ground, and in turn sedately sent it 
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whirling to the opposite stake. The gymnasium 
attracted others who twirled round the horizontal bars, 
twisted and contorted themselves at the parallel bars, 
capered here, there and everywhere on the ropes, the 
poles, the ladders, the framework in ceaseless activity. 
The swing was rarely at rest, turns were bespoken, 
and the main feat was to catch from over the top a 
glimpse of a fixed stone in the foreground. Besides 
these attractions other groups were spread over the lawn 
absorbed in divers desultory games in which boys 
delight. For two hours of the morning of the play- 
day, and for three or more in the afternoon, they flitted 
from game to game with the change and freedom dear 
to them according to the fancy of the time, in full 
enjoyment, without palling, and without a thought 
of further adventure, making the lawn bright, gay 
and cheerful with their shouting and merriment. 

The first public competition and display of athletic 
sports took place on Easter Tuesday in 1867. The 
innovation created great enthusiasm, it caught the 
sympathy of the boys at once, it put them on their 
mettle, and tended to place the school up to date. In 
the normal scarcity of cash the provision for prizes 
and other expenses at first caused anxiety to the 
management, but the help of friends of the school and 
the entrance fees removed the difficulty. A committee 
drew up a list of events which gave a chance for all 
sizes and weights, so that almost every boy entered for 
some competition. Throughout Lent during every 
recreation the lawn was alive with budding athletes 
in process of training, thickening and strengthening 
muscle, learning the mysteries of control of lungs, 
reserve of strength, staying power and making the 
most of whatever was in them. Some even made 
valiant attempts at dieting, which speedily submitted to 
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the inner cravings that are the heritage of boys. A 
quarter mile course staked out on the lawn was not 
an ideal track, with its uneven ground, lumpy grass, 
and general slope, but it served well enough for 
exercise and physique. At the approach of Easter 
the excitement reached fever heat and keen eyes 
watched the doings of rivals to estimate chances of 
victory. In school contests the knowledge of what 
each competitor can do is a drawback, there are no 
dark horses, no unreliable touts, yet physique and 
nervousness produce uncertainty at the actual test : 
a slight failure of energy on the day just misses the 
mark, or the tremor of the nerves loses the inch in 
the jump or the yard in the sprint. 

A bright sky and a light fresh breeze ushered in the 
judgment day, the lawn was gay with colour, little 
streamers on laths fluttered round the track, the 
starting and winning posts were decked with bunting, 
and the hues of flannels and belts glinted in constant 
movement. Trimly and orderly each event went off 
at the time arranged. A bell was the signal and a 
crowd of loiterers hurried up to the place of contest, 
buzzing and chattering in their interest for the success 
of a friend or class fellow. The starter called each 
competitor in turn silent and expectant, and he knitted 
himself together and braced up nerve and sinew for 
his effort to jump, throw the cricket ball, put the 
weight, or attempt any feat prescribed. The hubbub 
ceased for the moment while the crowd breathlessly 
watched the result, and broke out again into expres- 
sions of approval or disappointment. The process 
was repeated amid alternate silence and clatter until 
the victor in the event was declared and greeted with 
ungrudging acclamations, with perhaps a quiet word 
oi condolence with a defeated friend. At^e races the 
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competitors toed the line breathing shortly, with limbs 
on the spring, and at the starter's ** one, two, three, 
off they bounded on followed by an irregular escort 
of excited friends, who shouted and screamed the names 
of their favourites, adding cries of encouragement and 
ridiculous advice. When distanced the now frantic 
partisans cut across a curve to meet and greet their 
champions and spur on lagging energies, and finally 
scurried by a short cut to the winning post to join in 
the intense excitement and wild enthusiasm over the 
final spurt. The day sped on, the full tally of events 
was registered, interest never flagged, and the con- 
cluding consolation race was a helter skelter uproarious 
scramble. These Easter playdays were very sweet to 
the boys: they were unique in their peculiar piquancy, 
in the emulation, in the rivalry, in the decision of pent 
up hopes of weeks of striving and training. 

During its season from Palm Sunday to the Feast 
of St» George, and after when the exactments of 
cricket allowed, handball held sway and its votaries 
were content to spend their playday in its fascination. 
Brisk and lively, without any complication, it de- 
veloped hardihood and endurance, quickness of action, 
and keenness of sight. The ball, the only implement, 
was home-made with masterly skill : round a kernel of 
cork, or better a bulb of brown paper, worsted was 
wound firmly and neatly, keeping it exactly spherical, 
until it might be spanned by the thump and middle 
finger of a big boy. A penny-worth of sheepskin 
from the public store was thoroughly soaked and 
stretched, trimmed to fit the shape, and stitched in 
four seams with strong waxed thread. As the skin 
dried it contracted and clenched the worsted so that 
the finished ball was light, elastic and shapely : the 
young craftsman might well be proud of his work. 
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The gravel of the ball place engrossed much attention : 
when a thaw had softened the ground after a belated 
frost, it was rolled and rolled under the critical eyes of 
two lines of spectators eager to detect the slightest 
unevenness, nor were they content until its surface 
was as smooth as a billiard table : woe betide any 
luckless wight who ventured upon the petted plot 
before it was firm. An incursion of ** natives," who 
ploughed it up with hobnailed boots on their way to 
church one Palm Sunday, raised a storm of indignation 
and nearly led to a town and gown row. 

A set consisted of six players, three on each side : 
the side taking its innings stood within a line marked 
across the gravel at about half the whole distance, the 
opposite side beyond the line : a stone plinth ran 
along the wall of the ball place about two feet from 
the ground, and the ball should always strike it above 
this plinth. One of the **in " side bounced the ball, 
struck it with the hand on the rise, propelled it against 
the wall and sent it flying beyond the gravel line into 
the enemy's territory. One from the **out" side 
waited for the bounce and struck it back against the 
wall : one from each side alternately struck the ball 
until a stroke failed to reach the wall above the plinth, 
which either scored a point or closed the innings of 
the original striker. The process was repeated until 
each of the ^Mn'' side had lost his innings, at which 
the adversaries took their place, and the game con- 
tinued until either side made the requisite number of 
points. This involved hard work, much agility, a 
quick eye to follow the ball, and the straining of every 
muscle to reach it. Three players in a line fairly 
covered the ground, but if the ball fell close to the wall 
and a strong stroke sent it beyond the gravel line, it 
needed every effort to return it and save the point. 
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Skilled strokes cut the ball swiftly just above the 
plinth to give it a long low bounce, or sent it against 
the narrow oblique sides of the wall which made the 
bounce crooked and uncertain. The game was absorb- 
ing : the interest could not wane for there was no 
time, no interval : it required constant activity, con- 
stant alertness for the ball might be anywhere at any 
moment. Six good players would keep up a bout for 
twenty or thirty strokes, the game lasted about half 
an hour, and three consecutive games would tax the 
energies of the sturdiest. It had a fascination, turns 
at the ball place were bespoken, and many would 
spend the whole playday off and on at the game. In 
intervals of rest they watched other players, and it 
was pleasant to watch the unceasing motion, the 
twists and turns, the swift cut, the clever saving of the 
situation, the hurried cry, sustained interest, while the 
constant crack, crack, crack oi the ball crisply against 
the wall added to the liveliness. 

Apart from cricket and football playdays seem to be 
invented for a jaunt **out of bounds'' with its change 
of scene, more elbow-room and greater freedom. When 
a minimum of a dozen recruits was enlisted, as many 
more could join as wished, the organisers sought the 
services of the indispensable master. The masters were 
accommodating : some liked it, some did it from duty, 
others took advantage of the exercise. Over a walking 
party the supervision was not irksome, the master 
threw off the class room air and freely chatted and 
joked with the knot of boys by his side, while the 
remainder kept within sight. If he suspected anything 
amiss, he stopped to admire the view or point out a 
picturesque tree or cottage, and so let the party close 
up. The pace was not killing, nor the distance great, 
with no record to make or break : the party sauntered 
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along quietly for six, eight or ten miles, according to 
time at disposal, reaching Ston Easton, Chewton, Mells, 
Leigh, Strachey's Wood, Constitution Hill, or the 
favourite Wagon and Horses on the Mendip ridge, 
whence over a wide expanse a sharp eye could catch a 
glitter that it accepted as the sea. Through lanes or 
fields, through a copse, along the bank of a stream, or 
over a rabbit warren, the ramble provided sufficient 
variety. Villages were always welcome with an eye to 
a negotiable tuck shop. The charm of these walks is 
not easy to analyse ; it was not in novelty for most 
places were familiar, not in scenery for which boys care 
little, but the change, the air, the gentle exercise, the 
absence from lessons all induced to a quiet content and 
mild exhilaration. The bigger boys walked in groups 
of two or three friends, they chaffed and laughed, and 
talked as boy friends will talk by the hour, and not 
know at the end exactly what it was about ; the 
companionship was the enjoyment. Some ventured on 
a whiff of contraband tobacco, furtively and fitfully, 
hiding the smoke, with little pleasure save in the 
bravado and naughtiness, and with much trepidation, 
lest detection should bring confiscation of implement 
and material, if nothing worse. The youngsters 
gathered in groups of friends also : they did not talk, 
they capered restless and elastic, ready for mischief or 
prank, they pried everywhere and poked into everything. 
A dog in a country walk starts off in all directions, 
sniffing on this side and on that, scratching and tearing, 
standing with tail erect and ears cocked, barking and 
scampering, darting ahead and lagging behind, at times 
paying you a short visit with apologetic eye and 
wagging his tail, and then off to continue his discoveries : 
it is difficult to restrain his researches, yet on coming 
home he is none the wiser. The youngsters did much 
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in like manner ; they spy berries on a bush and they 
are all over that bush, they light on something in a ditch 
and they are rooting in that ditch, then hurrying along 
to make up lost space ; they chuck a cap over a hedge 
and stand grinning on a gate to watch the victim 
recover it, and dart off out of his way. They discover 
a treasure, a snail or a caterpillar, and nurse and pet 
and torment it for five minutes, discard it and race along 
to catch up the other boys ; one gets his leg up to 
the knee in mud, and the others do ambulance work in 
fits of laughter ; for ten minutes they shy stones at birds 
or gates or haystacks ; they delight to meet a donkey 
either loose or in front of a coal cart, and they give 
donkey and driver a bad three minutes. So in a 
hundred other pranks prompted at the moment, never 
still and ever fitful, in the greatest glee they cover in 
the walk double as much ground as the rest of the 
party, young dogs as they were, or shall we say as we 
were ? 

More enjoyable were the expeditions in which the 
party dispersed, leaving each one free to follow his bent, 
as in nutting and birdsnesting. In the early autumn 
when the trees were tinged with the first tints of coming 
colour, a master would take his party to the brow of 
the Romantic Valley, give the sign for dispersal and 
name the hour for reassembling. Two or three boys 
remained with him for company, and the rest scattered 
through the valley in quest of nuts. For natural charm 
few English valleys surpass it ; secluded, contracted, 
well wooded from brow to brow, it creeps out from the 
vale of Nettlebridge, an unexpected sylvan Eden. You 
descend by a steep path through brambles and hazel 
bushes under the shadow of tall trees, over rough fences, 
past the glimmer of water in an almost hidden pond, and 
down the slope to the bottom. There vou (p^JWSrfP a 
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Stream, such a modest stream, too coy to ripple, too shy to 
be seen except here and there as it slips through the under- 
growth, until it is surprised to find itself in the pond, 
where it eddies awhile uncertain and escapes over the 
brim, hurries on a little, and is finally lost in the brook 
at Nettlebridge. You stand by the bashful stream in 
a small clearing of fresh green grass, and notice the 
grouping of the trees on either side, the tints of the 
foliage, and the bend of the valley, in solitude and 
silence, without a sound or the movement of a leaf, as if 
the wind had not discovered the secluded valley or had 
forgotten it : you seem to be out of the busy world. 
Thirty boys are scattered through the wood and you 
hear nothing of them, boys do not shout when alone in 
couples, and they were busy. Hazel nuts seldom grow 
within reach and the pliant branch must be weighted 
down while a companion plucks the fruit. Tempting 
clusters peep out aloft on boughs which stand straight 
up, too slim to climb, too rigid to bend, and which 
prompt much ingenuity, valiant struggle, some tumbles 
and grudging failure : the grapes are sour, so onward 
to a fresh tree and better luck. The couples do not 
interfere with each other, a code of honour recognises 
possession in a beat and there is room for all. They 
seldom meet : at times a crushing is heard in the 
underwood and a voice crys out : ** Hullo Ned is that 
you? how many have you got?'' **Oh lots !" and 
they part too intent for talking, so that each couple 
seems to be alone in the wood. It was exquisite 
pleasure, the balmy afternoon, the green above, below, 
and around, the stillness, the fact of roaming in a 
wood, with no eye to pry, with absolute freedom to do 
much or little, and with the impetus of the nuts. 
Two hours sped quickly on and all hurried to the place 
of meeting where they were eager to tell adventures 
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and parade the stores in bulging pockets, in caps, or 
perhaps with more knowing ones in bags. 

Another delightful playday would be spent in birds- 
nesting in May or early June. The scene was the 
College Wood, a wider range, a more open ground, 
and with greater scope for adventure. The wood came 
half-way down the slope to meadows, which stretched 
to the brook, and beyond were farms and pastures, 
crumbling moss-clad walls, and a wealth of hedges. 
Through the wood and over this tract young burglars 
rifled the homes of the songsters ; with light hearts 
they heeded not the cruelty, and thought only of the 
booty. They reconnoitered a tree and its branches 
from all sides, explored the ivy on its trunk, peered 
into hedge rows, and probed the crannies of stone 
walls. Nor was the task easy, for birds do not parade 
their houses or build them in semi-detached villas, but 
screen them from eye and touch, defend them by pali- 
sades of twigs and thorns, and craftily tone the walls 
to match the surrounding tints ; or they seek 
security in a fork or behind a knob of a tall tree, and 
trust to height and apparent inaccessibility. A boy's 
eyes are keen, and he knows something of the ways of 
birds, and when once he has spotted a nest nothing can 
stay him from getting at it somehow. He struggles 
into a thick set hedge, brambles scratch his face, thorns 
tear his hands, yet he cannot reach it. Nothing 
daunted he renews the attack from another quarter, 
and with much labour just touches the nest ; in a flutter 
he forces his hand a little further, fingers the soft down 
of the inside, only to find it empty. By no means 
downcast he marks the spot as an earnest of future 
treasure. Or with luck, may be his fingers feel the 
warm snugness of the inside and something more ; 
regardless of hands and face he gently draws out jthe 
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nest and comes back to the bank sadly dilapidated yet 
flushed with victory, for those four or five little spotted 
eggs amply compensate for cuts and toil. Again, if 
certain of a nest aloft he doffs his jacket at once, tackles 
the tree, scrambles up from branch to branch, or 
squarely faces the trunk, and does not rest until he 
ascertains his luck. The intense enjoyment of all this 
may be roughly estimated by picturing the alternative 
of the same boy at his desk grinding at Greek or 
Euclid. The bright day, the genial springtime, the 
excitement of the quest, the mastery of difficulties, and 
the complete freedom to go where he lists appealed to a 
boy's ideal of happiness. Elder boys who had out- 
grown birdsnesting by a year or so, and who now 
looked down upon it as quite a nursery amusement, 
joined the party for the sake of the idle lounge through 
the wood. They sauntered about aimlessly enjoying 
the freedom, or indulged in a fit oi tht dolce farntentey 
to which even the most energetic are at times liable. 
On a selected spot, soft with moss, stretched at full 
length on their backs, with heads resting upon their 
hands, they basked in the sun, drinking in its warmth, 
seldom speaking a word, and watching the fleecy 
clouds poised in the blue, and lazily creeping along an 
inch an hour. 

Bathing tapped another source of pleasure on a play 
day in the summer, for a healthy boy loves the water. 
A twenty minutes walk with half-an-hour at the pond, 
** Mother GanesV* allowed time in an afternoon for 
three parties restricted to a dozen. Sheltered on two 
sides by the hill slopes, and on the two others by 
woods, the water was not seen until the party skipped 
over the stile on the containing wall. Always fresh 
and bracing, a stream kept the water in motion and 
flowed over the wall through a flagged opening in the 
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centre called ** the bolt/' from an arrangement to 
empty the pond ten or twelve feet below the surface. 
No time was lost in stripping in spite of thorny and 
gritty toilet cribs, and in two minutes all the party 
were splashing and plunging, twisting and rolling, and 
in the first exuberance of spirits revelling in every 
aquatic antic. After the escapement of rollicking 
energy came five minutes of work, a steady swim round 
or across the pond followed by exercises in diving. A 
body springs lightly into the water and the spectators 
try to trace its course, in vain, for a head appears in an 
unexpected spot and bobs up and down while the feet 
tread water. A second glides off quietly from the bank, 
and increased interest greets the head as it turns up in 
another direction and begins bobbing. Then a third, 
and perhaps a fourth, venture on the under water 
journey, and the position of the bobbing heads deter- 
mines the most successful dive. A ball or stick thrown 
into the centre of the pond furnished another test of 
skilful diving, needing nice adjustment of depth and 
distance so as to grasp it on rising to the surface. 
After a spell of serious effort the high spirits broke out 
in tricks and practical jokes, with accompaniment of 
shouts and laughter. No accident ever occurred : the 
master, if he did not bathe, stood on the bank with his 
eye on the water, and he has been known to plunge in 
his clothes to the assistance of a youngster unable to 
swim who had inadvertently floundered out of his 
depth. The half hour slipped by quickly, and it was 
a half hour of condensed high pressure pleasure, and 
the party dawdled home leisurely, reluctant to disturb 
the delicious freshness by further exertion. 

The playday on the prefect's feast-day had a special 
feature in fireworks, and fireworks do make an impres- 
sion in the early stagfes of life. It was a full day, and 
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ushered in on the previous evening by the presentation 
of a bouquet of flowers to the prefect. The whole 
school crowded into his room, the head boy made a 
neat little speech full of honey, and the prefect replied 
with more honey ; it was a sweet duet ending* in a deaf- 
ening chorus of cheers as the boys hurried out in 
frantic capers. Fireworks monopolized attention the 
whole day without a thought of games or expeditions, 
save perhaps a walk to Midsomer Norton in the hope of 
picking up some material. The ordinary supply came 
through the purveyors of tuck, Ann Savage and 
**Brandybottle/' who during dinner laid out a tempting 
array on the accustomed benches. At the end of the 
meal the boys made a fierce reckless rush at the coveted 
articles ; they scrambled and struggled and fought for 
possession ; they tumbled each other over in a fit of 
frenzy, and for no apparent necessity, for the supply 
sufficed for the spare cash of all : it was a tradition. 
After the battle each one counted and paid for the 
spoils — squibs, crackers, Catherine wheels, Roman 
candles, Bengal lights and rockets. By a system of 
exchange and barter the supply was adjusted to meet 
the requirements of all. 

Loose gunpowder was prohibited, and one year some 
boys took a fancy to manufacture powder, the idea 
caught on, the authorities did not interfere, and it 
became the custom year after year for a large propor- 
tion of the boys to spend their playday in messing 
over the ingredients. Fancy it, home made powder ! 
yet they were engrossed in it, thoroughly enjoyed it, 
and believed in it until it refused to go off^. They first 
prepared the charcoal, thrusting sticks into the play- 
room fire to be charred, scraping off the black, and 
repeating the process until they obtained what would 
fill a cup or saucer. Next followed the poimdirig in a 
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mortar, if the chemical laboratory would lend it, or 
with a hammer, knife, poker, or other handy imple- 
ment, until the black mass was freed from grit and 
reduced to tolerable fineness. Then came the crisis, 
the mixing it with villainous saltpetre and sulphur in 
due proportions, which gave rise to some trepidation 
lest the mixture should explode and blow them through 
the roof into space — which it never did. The object of 
this labour and grimy mess was to provide ammunition 
for toy cannons, then much in favour, and which with 
many had more attractions than regular fireworks. 
They also made with it a concoction called ** a devil/' 
consisting of their powder moistened into a paste, 
moulded into a cone and dried ; they expected it to 
produce a fountain of sparks. With a pocket cannon 
and a hoard of these devils the amateurs went forth for 
their night's fun. The devil merely fizzled and splut- 
tered, but the boys were rather proud of the fizzling 
and spluttering because it was their child. The can- 
nons fared little better : they would not go off, made 
only a slight fizz at the touch hole without any detona- 
tion, and it usually ended in ripping open squibs and 
crackers and extracting the powder from them. The 
boys enjoyed it as much as a successful artillery 
practice. 

Meanwhile at the prescribed hour the main 
display was in full swing, and to understand what it 
meant to the boys one should remember the feelings of 
any boy, not only at looking at fireworks, but in 
handling them himself, in lighting them, and in feeling 
that the sparks and all the noise were coming from his 
own hand. Throughout the afternoon they had 
fingered them and fondled them, and were itching to 
let them oiF, and longed for the approach of the time. 
Every one stood on the alert for the signal and at once 
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the whole lawn was alive with light. It was almost 
ecstasy to run a muck whirling a squib at arm's length 
and casting it up just before the final burst : or to 
chase another fellow with a stream of sparks. It 
seemed a waste of power merely to throw a cracker and 
watch its evolutions, so the knowing ones tied a 
string to it and either dragged it along directing its 
course or whirled it round, thus getting the fullest 
gratification out of the very last crack. Then came 
the intense satisfaction of holding a Roman candle and 
feeling the red and green fire balls glide out of the tube 
right from the hand : or the delight of dancing and 
capering round a Bengal light on the ball-place cast- 
ing long weird shadows and making features hideous 
or grotesque in the coloured light. In due course 
came the turn of the rockets and all stood still to watch 
the powerful whirr, the stream of light cleaving the air 
in its course aloft, the graceful curve and the fiery 
cascade. 

As the night advanced the fun grew the merrier, the 
boys had tasted fire, they had the fever of battle, they 
discharged their fireworks rapidly, they rushed about 
from place to place, fired their missiles wildly and only 
feared lest their stores should give out before the end. 
The lawn presented a scene of erratic eruption : in 
ordinary displays the set pieces and the rockets engage 
the attention in order, but here was the '* most admired 
disorder," east and west, singly and in volleys, fitfully 
and promiscuously, circles and lines of sparks, flashes 
of light, the flight of fire balls, mingled with shouts 
and laughter and the bursting of squibs, the cracking 
of crackers, the whirr of rockets, and the frequent bang 
bang of the Honourable Artillery Company. A crowd 
of ** natives'' attracted by the noise and the lights lined 
the outskirts of the lawn, and the brilliance of a rocket 
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revealed their ruddy faces and stolid grins. In their 
eagerness they gradually edged nearer until they came 
close to the field of action and within the line of fire. 
This tempted the boys beyond their strength and they 
treated them to lighted squibs and crackers. At first 
their formation retreated in good humour enjoying the 
fun, but when the boys flushed with victory pressed 
the flying foe at close quarters the stolidity of the 
native melted under the smart of the sparks in his face, 
and he not only defended his healthy countenance but 
launched out with his fists, which caused the boys to 
retreat and the natives to assume a bolder front. At 
the second onset honours were equally divided, the 
boys receiving some stiff blows and the natives some 
touches of fire. A council of war determined on a 
combined flank attack, two or three skirmished with 
squibs in front while a dozen crept in the dark to a 
selected position, prepared their squibs and, keeping 
well together, unexpectedly charged the enemy and 
tumbled them into confusion amid shouts and laughter. 
The fray would be suspended for a time and renewed 
spasmodically. No harm was ever done for the natives 
knew that they stood in the grounds on sufferance, and 
the squibs betrayed every movement : it provided 
delightful excitement for the boys. 

The ringing of a bell brought the fireworks to a close, 
and all hurried in to wash off the grime and to attend 
to slight but inevitable burns. The day ended with a 
** punch night" in the playroom, and after the racket 
and fever of the past hour or so it was pleasant to rest 
quiet and be regaled with the always welcome punch 
and plumdufF. The chatter of course reverted to the 
events of the night and everyone was eager to recount 
experiences and adventures. Knowing criticism was 
delivered on the merits of each kind of firework with 
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some banter at the home-made article. They told of 
the extraordinary feats of a squib, of the capricious 
conduct of a cracker, of the funk Sam got into when 
he found one tied to his jacket, how Silly Simon tried 
to light his at the wrong end, and other tattle discussed 
with the importance of a£Pairs of state. The contest 
with the natives contributed its share of adventures and 
exploits, not unmixed with chaff. The fiinny boy 
would describe in glowing terms the terrific encounter 
between A B (a tall boy in the first class) and a five 
year old native, give details of the desperate struggle 
and of the final glorious victory for the school. So the 
prefect's playday passed away different from all others 
with a special pleasure of its own. 

In the hunting season the conjunction of a playday 
with a meet of the hounds in the neighbourhood pro- 
vided an excuse for what was called a ^* ripping*' day, 
and a chance for the knowing ones to ventilate their 
sporting terms. With dinner postponed and lunch 
stored away on the person an early start brought the 
party to the scene of action. There waiting for business 
were grouped country gentlemen on their horses, a few 
ladies in habits, farmers on their market hacks, and 
some indescribables on sorry nags. The huntsman 
sported a faded red coat and around him the dogs with 
tails erect walked in and out looking for something and 
finding it not. At a signal from the master the hounds 
were thrown off. The boys were solemnly warned not 
to cross the scent, and while the dogs drew copse or 
field they kept shyly on the outskirts watching the 
horses, and now and again catching a glimpse of the 
white and tans working to and fro and sniffing in silence. 
Half an hour of tramping after them with little to see 
began to grow tedious when suddenly rang out a sharp 
excited yell, followed by two or three others, then a 
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chorus of yells and the whole pack rushed off in full 
cry. The riders pricked their horses and dashed ahead, 
crushing through hedges and passing round through 
gates, for few ventured a jump. The boys of course 
started in pursuit of the horses and for a field or so 
kept them in sight, but what chance had they in the 
chase? Some half-dozen of the fleetest and hardiest 
contrived to keep in touch with the hunt by short cuts 
guided by the cry of the dogs, and had wonderful tales 
to tell in the evening. The rest dropped off in twos 
and threes, stranded here and there with no notion of 
their whereabouts or that of the dogs, and were derelicts 
in the land. The whole delight of the day consisted in 
being lost in an unknown country, with lunch in the 
pockets, four or five hours in which to roam about 
without a master, the chance of meeting with some fun 
or at least a tuck shop in a stray village, and the only 
duty to be back in time for dinner. The spice of ad- 
venture and a sense of liberty were exhilarating, and the 
parties wandered wherever fancy led them, occasionally 
asking the way, and changing directions whenever frolic 
suggested. No mishap ever occurred for the College 
was well known, and all sooner or later turned up for 
dinner with undeniable appetites and eagerness to retail 
pranks and incidents. 

At one*of the meets before throwing off the hounds 
the Master announced that Squire Adams invited the 
hunt to breakfast at Charlton House on the fixture to 
draw his estate. One of the gentlemen shouted : **And 
these young gentlemen too ? " * * Yes, everyone. " The 
monastic simplicity of the establishment and its seclu- 
sion from the ways of the outer world, were fairly 
evident when, without any further inquiry or communi- 
cation, a party of a dozen boys was made up to partake 
of the proffered hospitality. What figure school boys 
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would cut at a hunting breakfast, or what effect the 
incursion of twelve — it might have been thirty from 
the vague invitation — hungry boys into a crowded 
house, they never stayed to think, but at the appointed 
hour appeared on the lawn in front of Charlton House. 
Uncertain how to announce themselves, hesitating 
whether to enter boldly by the open front door, they 
began to prowl round the premises, when a servant 
came to enquire what they might want. They modestly 
explained that they had come to breakfast. With a 
look of astonishment the servant vanished and reported. 
The hunting guests were doubtless much tickled at 
the happy innocence, and the host good-humouredly 
sent a message and they were taken to an empty room 
and left. Time wore on, nothing happened, and they 
began to debate their prospects of food when a servant 
came with a smile on her face, and deposited a pile of 
plates and disappeared. Another long pause and a 
fresh domestic came with a fresh smile and laid some 
knives : gradually and fitfully, the smiles ripening into 
grins, the implements of breakfast were set followed by 
coffee, the remnants of a ham and meat pie. The 
boys sat down and enjoyed the fare as boys will under 
any circumstances. One or two of the guests came 
and smiled and wished them good day : the hostess 
came and smiled and hoped they were comfortable and 
had all they required. At the end of the meal they 
beat a retreat as best they could to join the hunt. They 
had a good breakfast but it served as a stock joke 
against them for long after, and no doubt was duly 
commemorated on subsequent hunting breakfasts. 

The cream of all, the brightest playday in the year, 
was the treat to the choir and sacristy in an excursion 
to Longleat the seat of the Marquis of Bath, usually 
on the First Thursday in June. Every year he allowed 
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the use of his lake Shearwater, his boats and boathouse, 
with permission to wander through the woods and 
surroundings. It was one long day of spun out 
pleasure from five in the morning till ten at night, 
without reckoning the anticipation. Before the Monks 
began matins a break with four horses stood at the 
porch of the old house, and the favoured ones, perhaps 
some five and twenty, after a snack of bread and milk 
swarmed up the carriage in a state of effervescence. 
Lusty cheers burst out at the departure down the 
avenue, and were repeated again and again at the 
prospect of an audience in the houses and villages on 
the route. Shouts are a boy's escapement for surplus 
electricity, and they were fully charged. The early 
hour, the crisp air, the exhilaration of the motion, the 
utter change, the anticipation of the long day made the 
whole frame tingle with a surcharge of delight. The 
very drive itself, for few had entered a vehicle for nine 
months, the spanking briskly ahead, the rhythm of the 
horses' hoofs, the swaying of the carriage, the flitting 
past hedges and trees were enough to make the day 
memorable. At the long steep hills all tumbled out of 
the carriage and skipped along by the steaming steeds 
or raced to the top to await the vehicle, then in again 
they rattled on at a quickened pace down the incline. 
At Frome before seven a halt was made to bait, the boys 
scattered through the town and found not a shop open, 
but the shade of disappointment melted away at the fresh 
start. On entering the domain of the Marquis the busy 
chatter was somewhat hushed at the beauty of the scene 
in the freshness of the morning sun. The trim cut road, 
the gentle undulations, the bright green turf, the clumps 
of trees in their spring foliage, the white and red flower 
spikes of the chesnuts, the gorgeous purples and reds 
of the banks and clusters of rhododendrons^he deer 
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looking up wistfully, the glimpse of the lake extorted 
admiration even from boys. Admiration soon took 
flight at the sight of the water and the prospects of 
breakfast : the break entered the woods and drew up at 
the boathouse, a tasteful structure jutting into the lake 
and with a room capable of containing the whole party. 
A three hours* drive in the fresh air built up in a 
young stomach a ravenous appetite, and while the boys 
buzzed about the house, poked their heads out of 
windows, pried into the boats beneath they kept well 
within summons during the preparation of tea and 
coffee, eggs and bacon, and fried fish freshly caught 
that morning. Think of that breakfast : eggs and 
bacon and coffee in a boathouse over a lake after nine 
months of bread and milk in the sombre refectory; think 
of it and picture the execution. When even that ended 
the day's fun was only beginning. They first flocked 
to the boats, there were two of them, and with great 
glee engineered the launching. Once afloat the delight 
of being on the water absorbed every other thought, 
they had not seen or touched a boat since last summer^ 
and now on this June day they were handling the oars, 
fingering the ropes, splashing the water, yelling at a 
crab-catcher, and all the time conscious of the pleasant 
gliding or rocking on the surface. With two boats 
racing was inevitable and such a race : crew and 
passengers gesticulating and screaming, laughing and 
jeering, as the boats jogged along, it was little more 
than jogging, and passed or repassed each other. 
Some thought their greatest treat to be fishing, either 
from one of the boats or from the bank : rods and 
tackle turned up somehow, and young Isaak Waltons 
would for hours be hypnotised by the fascination of a 
bobbing float. If they hit upon a shoal of perch the 
fun was fast and furious ; if not, they watched and 
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waited, changed worm and gentle, were stirred into a 
flutter of elation at one nibble and buoyed up with 
hope in expectation of another : perhaps they caught 
nothing yet they thoroughly enjoyed it, for it only 
came once in a year. 

Others again found the parks and woods and water 
a paradise for birds-nesting : it was an unbeaten tract 
with nests undisturbed, with trees for wood pigeons 
and woodpeckers, with hedges and undergrowth, bushes 
and ivy for the songsters, and with sedge and reeds for 
the water fowl : adepts always brought home speci- 
mens not found near the College. During the morning 
most took a bathe : the expanse of water, the unusual 
surroundings, the opportunity for a long straight swim 
and the freedom to stay any time in the water added 
to the pleasure of the invigorating exercise. A fancy 
for exploring appeals to boys with special force : their 
tales and stories of adventures prick the imagination, 
and at Longleat the unknown country with its wealth 
of natural features provided the delight of wandering 
about in quest of anything that might happen. A 
party of two or three would saunter along revelling in 
the thought of being alone in the wood, the soft tread 
on the pine needles, and the huge red poles mounting 
aloft in the gloom made the stillness weird and un- 
canny, sometimes relieved by a gleam of light in the 
distance through the trees. Then would come a bank 
of ground ivy or a reach of bracken with the new green 
standing triumphant over the yellow and brown of last 
year's dead fronds. On the outskirts a squirrel would 
run along a branch and spring up a tree, further on 
rabbits would scurry away for dear life, or the whirr of 
a pheasant would startle and its flight be followed with 
eager eyes : incidents trivial enough to a denizen of the 
woods but real adventures to a boy let loose from desk, 
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and lessons. Then in the open were the deer browsing, 
or lying down, or staring timidly : see that big brown 
fellow, the one behind nearly white, those jolly horns, 
that little baby fawn: ^Met's get near them": so 
creeping noiselessly the adventurers advance slowly 
with a hand held out in amity and a soft gurgling at 
the throat to inspire confidence, but to no purpose, 
they are off. The boys too are off on another quest, 
to reconnoitre the great house with its shining windows 
and to stand in awe of the trim lawn, the shrubs and 
general air of luxury ; or to spy a path and to follow 
on to see where it led ; or to go to the water edge to 
crush through marsh and mud, scramble through bul- 
rush and reed, point out imaginary fish, start moorhens 
from their hiding crannies and watch their progeny 
sporting in the water. 

Thus the morning slipped by, one spell of delight, 
until the time for hurrying back to the boathouse for 
dinner. A good dinner it was, with delicacies, dessert 
and punch, a regular feast, brightened up by jests and 
raillery and the retailing of exploits losing nothing in 
the telling. Then came three or four hours more in 
the afternoon to repeat or vary the doings of the morn- 
ing. Yet another meal, tea, to which were added the 
remnants of the dinner, if any, and after that the drive 
home in the soothing calm of the summer evening. 
Fairly tired, fairly satiated, it was pleasant to sit snug 
in the break with no inclination to racket or call to walk 
up hills, but only to be still and enjoy the blissful rest 
and the after current of the day's pleasure. In those 
times plantation melodies were in the height of favour, 
they fitted in with the mood of the night, and ere long 
the break developed into a musical caravan : ** Massa 
in de cold cold ground,'* "Toll, toll de bell for lubly 
Lily Dale, and let its sounds re-echo," and of course 
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** Bew-ootiful stah'ha, bew-ootiful stah-ha** intermingled 
with comicsi **Campdown Races/* "The Rhionos- 
cerosses** and through the whole repertoire. How the 
mention of one or two brings back the jingle of twentj' 
others through the long years. So the long drive passed 
quickly enough and the party was landed at the porch 
about ten o'clock ready for bed and sleep. Yes, it was 
the best of all : driving and boating and fishing and 
bathing and birds-nesting and exploring and feasting 
all crowded into one playday : Oh ! it was a dream. 

T. B. S. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE BUSSIONS- 



CHAPTER XV, 
OF BENEDICTINE WORK IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



^f^HE connexion of Gloucestershire with the Bene- 
VU dictine order began in the very earliest days 
of English Christianity. A tradition, of which the 
abbey church of St. Augustine at Bristol is the outward 
embodiment/ tells us how the first of the Benedictine 
apostles, and the leader of those holy monks '' who left 
the sunny south to bless our stormy shore '* had first 
planted the Catholic faith there ; the humbler shrine of 
one of his companions, Blessed Jordan, who stayed on 
to consolidate St. Augustine's work in the rising city 
near the Severn sea, has long since vanished from its 
old site on College Green, and its records must be 
sought in the pages of Leland and the Bristol historians. 

And when, after St. Augustine's work had been in 
part undone in Bristol during the schism of Henry VIII 
and his son, the sixth King Edward, the work had to 
be begun all over again in Mary's reign, the doing of 
it was entrusted to another Benedictine, Dr. John 
Holyman^ a monk of Reading Abbey, who as first and 
last Catholic bishop of Bristol deserves to be remembered 
among the Faithful of Western England. 

Were we willing to write at length on the old 
monastic glories of Gloucestershire few counties could 
offer a more tempting theme, nor show a fairer galaxy 
of reverend minsters and historic fanes. There was 
St. Peter's abbey in the very heart of the city from 

' This Monastery was founded'for Black or Augustinian Canons ; but St. 
Au^sUnc, AposUe of the English, was its patron. .^ .^^^ by GoOqIc 
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which the county takes its name, itself the home and 
centre of what in modern days might almost arrogate to 
itself the style and title of a religious congregation 
from the number and importance of its dependencies. 
Stanley St. Leonard's in the same county, St. Guthlac's 
at Hereford, Ewyas Harold and St David's at Kilpeck 
not many miles away ; Bromfield in Shropshire and 
Ewenny in Glamorganshire ; fair daughters once, and 
some of them notable even in this day of their abandon- 
ment, of the mighty and glorious mother house which 
still stands almost without a rival, even in Benedictine 
England, for the strength and beauty of its vast old 
church, for the dignity of its Lady Chapel, and the 
grace and finish of its magnificent range of cloisters. 

But Gloucester was not alone ; its neighbour and 
sister abbey of Tewkesbury, in catholic days a noted 
shrine of the national love and veneration for our 
Blessed Lady, is no unworthy rival, even though robbed 
of that which once was its chiefest claim to the 
reverence of our forefathers, the chapel of the Theotokos, 
or Mother of Grod, after whom some, without the fear 
of the etymologists before their eyes, would have it that 
it took its name. Tewkesbury, with as noble a Norman 
nave as Europe can show, as stately an apse and as 
rich monuments as any church in England, was, like 
its neighbour lower down the Severn, the head of a 
small congregation of affiliated houses ; Cranboume in 
Dorset, the former home of the community, Deerhurst 
in Gloucestershire, St. James' Priory at Bristol, and 
GoldclifT in Monmouthshire. Nor must more modest 
Winchcombe, shrine of the royal martyr, little King 
Kenelm, be forgotten. Though its church and claustral 
buildings are things of the past, the place is still full of 
interest, and the share its latter day abbots and monks 
took in the remarkable revival -of studies and regular 
observance in the century preceding the Reformation 
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must ever entitle Winchcombe to an honourable place 
in the records of English monasticism. 

The priory of Deerhurst* spoken of above, is, though 
of no great extent, a place of wonderful interest. The 
ancient Saxon church of a religious house where St 
Elphege, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury and 
martyr, once ruled as abbot, is still standing, embedded 
in the later additions of the Gothic days, and near it is 
a second Saxon chapel, whose preservation we owe to 
the happy fact that it formed for two or three centuries 
the centre of a group of farm buildings, which sheltered 
and in part protected it from more grievous dese- 
cration.* Nor is the history of Deerhurst of less interest 
than its stones. Founded about the year 700, and 
lasting under one form or another till 1539, it went 
through more vicissitudes than fell to the lot of most 
monasteries in its eight and a half centuries of existence. 
St Bede, so Leland and Camden aver, makes mention 
of the abbey of Deerhurste or Deerhurst, and this, the 
first foundation, fell beneath the attacks of the Danish 
invaders, who sailing up the Severn in search of richer 
prey laid it low before them ; one of its monks, St. 
Werstan, escaping with difficulty to the safe shelter of 
the Malvern hills, where his name and sanctity are 
still held in honour.^ 

On its restoration by St. Edward the Confessor it was 
given as a cell to the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, 
and thus is entitled to the dubious honour of taking 
rank among the very earliest of the alien priories, which 
were soon, under Norman rule, to become so common 
in England. At the same time the pious re-founder 
bestowed a large share of the lands of old Deerhurst 

* See Deerhursi, a parish oftht VaU ofGUmatUr^ by Georire ButterworCh, 
M.A. London : Simpkin, Marshall, 2nd Ed. 1890. 

3 The earliest colonists of Deerhurst were, says Leland, from Cranboume 
in Dorset, the parent boose of Tewkesbury. 
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abbey on his favourite house of Westminster. Shorn 
of its once great possessions and dependent on the 
good-will of its distant superiors in a foreign land, 
Deerhurst languished for many years, till at last, in the 
twenty-first year of Henry VI, the community plucking 
heart of grace, and pleading not in vain that a house 
where the martyr primate St, Elphege had made his 
monastic profession should not be subject to the King's 
enemies, got rid of their allegiance to St Denis and 
recovered their ancient right to choose their own 
superiors. But its existence as a distinct corporation 
was not of long duration. In 1469 it was formally 
annexed as a cell to its rich neighbour at Tewkesbury, 
and to this date, and the new life which it thereby 
participated in, must be assigned the practical re- 
building of the old church and priory. But we have 
stayed too long at Deerhurst and must pass on now to 
other scenes, though its name will occur again before 
this chapter is ended. Of other homes of Benedictine 
life there is not need to say much ; there were two 
houses of Black Benedictine nuns at Bristol, St. Mary 
Magdalen's and another ; at Beckford was a cell of 
monks of St. Martin's at Seez ; and two houses of the 
Cistercian observance in the shire, Flaxley in the 
west and its more prosperous neighbour Hales near 
Winchcombe in the east.* 

When the great storm of religious revolt broke over 
England, Gloucester and Tewkesbury, Winchcombe and 
Deerhurst, Flaxley and Hales and the rest perished ; 
there was chaos and darkness for a time, and then the 

^ Hales, as almost the latest of the great Cistercian houses, presents many 
interesting features. As a royal foundation its church and offices were on 
a lordly scale ; the church, a vast apsidal structure, like Beaulieu in Hants, 
and Croxden in Staffordshire, is in ruins, but its plan may be easily made out ; 
the tenants' or servants' chapel, north of the abbey is still in use for religious 
services ; a distinction, of sorts, which alone among English Cistercian 
buildings it shares with Abbey Dore in Herefordshire. ^ I 
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monks began to come back again and resumed in 
poverty and danger their old work. Within a century 
of the destruction of their old homes we find them 
working away in Gloucestershire, as in nearly every other 
part of England, steadfastly and hopefully, waiting for 
better times. Thus the profession book of St Gregory's 
tells us how in 1624, one of its earliest sons, D. Mark 
Crowder, was then living among the Gloucestershire up- 
lands, a man much esteemed for his piety and prudence.' 

His Christian name was John, his alias Broughton. A 
Shropshire man by birth and professed at Douay in 
1609, he had suffered imprisonment in London before he 
was sent into Gloucestershire. He was provincial of 
Canterbury from 1625 to 1629, and in old age retired 
to Lamspring, where he died March 14, 1658. Nor 
was he alone in his work. For though ** the jealous 
avarice of the harpies of the court, and of the new 
and upstart possessors of the suppressed monasteries, 
served to sharpen the sword of persecution,'* so that in 
consequence ** malicious cruelty against Catholics was 
surpassed in no other county,*** there was still a 
remnant of faithful Catholics who gave a glad welcome 
to the Benedictines when they came once more to laboiu* 
in the rich Severn Valley, where of old they had been so 
honoured. 

While D. Mark Crowder, of St. Gregory's, was busy 
in the hills, a religious brother of his from St 
Laurence's, at Dieulouard, Dom Laurence Lowick, or 
Lodwick, a Yorkshireman from Osmotherley, was em- 
ployed in similar work at Stoke, and died there on 
October 13th, 1633. Dom George Bacon, a secular 

s *' Vivit adhuc hoc anno 1624 in montanis Glocestriae magfna existimatioae 
ptetatis et prudentiae " Liber Graduum Monasterii St, Grtgarii Magni. MS. 
Downside. 

^ Oliver's Western Collections, p. 101. 
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priest bom in 1597, who had been received among the 
Benedictines while working on the English Mission, 
seems to have been his successor ; he died at Stoke, or 
Little Stoke, on April 14, 1663.^ 

Another early centre of Benedictine missionary work 
in Gloucestershire was Whitefield, near Deerhurst, the 
seat of a staunch recusant family, the Casseys.^ With 
them there resided for many years a worthy monk of a 
good old Herefordshire family, D. Thomas Monington. 
He was professed at St. Gregory's in 16 10, and after 
filling the post of novice master for a time, was elected 
to the priorship of St. Edmund's, at Paris, which he 
held for one or two years, 1620-21. Having acted as 
Definitor, or assistant to the President of the English 
Black Monks for four years (1621-1625), he was 
appointed missioner at Wightfield, or Whitefield, to 

7 The Hildealeys, a Berkshire family, connexions of the Eystons of East 
Hendred, had an estate at Stoke, which I find variously described as in 
Gloucestershire or Oxfordshire. 

' The manor of Wickfield, Wigrhtfield, or Whitefield, was part of the pro- 
perty of the old pre-Danish Abbey of Deerhurst. which was assigned to 
Westminster on the restoration of Deerhurst as an alien priory. There are 
various brasses to members of the Cassey family in Deerhurst Church. 
Bigland, in his history ot Gloucestershire, gives an inscription, now lost, on 
one of them. As containing a request for prayers for the dead at so late a 
date as 1625 it is worth quoting- : '* Here lyeth Elyzabethe Rowden sumtyme 
wyffe to Wylliam Cassey of Wytefylde Esquyer. After the deathe of the 
sayde Wylliam was maryed to Walter Rowden, Esq., and was daughter to 
Thomas Bruges of Coverle [Cubberley] Esqr. The sayde Elyzabethe dyed 
the XXVI day of Januarie Anno Dni MDCXXV, for whose soule of your 
charitie say a Pater Noster." See Butterworth's Deerhurst j p. 118. The 
same church contains two slabs to the memory of Peter Fermor, Esq., 
second son to Henry Fermor, Esq., of Tusmore, Oxfordshire — ob. Dec. 16, 
1691, and his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John Carrill, of Tangley, 
Surrey. Peter Fermor was lord of the manor of Wightfield, and died here. 
The record of Elizabeth Fermor tells us that she ** piissime obiit sicut vixit 
ii Janii afio 1677, aetatis 24. . . Requiescat in pace." Deerhurst was 
evidently a tolerant place in those days. The Fermors, I may add, bought 
their property at Deerhurst from the Casseys. A Father Anselm Cassey, a 
native of Herefordshire, was a monk of St. Gregory's, where he took his vows 
in 1626. He died Oct. 28, 1671. Perhaps he belonged to this fam^^QQJ^ 
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minister to the scattered Catholics in that part of 
Gloucestershire, in 1625, or perhaps a few years earlier, 
and there resided till his death on June 12, 1642. He 
lies buried at Deerhurst, the last of his Order to rest in 
that holy spot consecrated by St. Werstan and St. 
Elphege, and by so many generations of religious monks. 

Another field of work was Farmcote' where Father 
Edward Salisbury, a monk of Lamspring, supplied for 
some years before his death on October loth, 1725. 

More is known of the next scene of monastic mission- 
ary labour, Bourton-on-the- Water, where the Trinder 
family were faithful to, and suffered for, the ancient faith. 
Charles Trinder, serjeant-at-law, was made Recorder of 
Gloucester Jan. 8, 1687, O.S. The first monk who was 
stationed here seems to have been D. Richard Placid 
Nelson, a distinguished Edmundian, who had held office 
as Prior of his community from 1693 to 1697. After 
serving the mission, first in the north of England and 
afterwards in the south, at Stourton, Wilts, he was 
appointed to Bourton in 171 1 and remained there till 
17 1 7, when he removed to Cuerdon, in Lancashire, 
where he died (Jan, 26, 1724), His place in Glouces- 
tershire was taken by D, Simeon Benet Rigmaiden, a 
monk of Dieulouard, who served the Catholics round 
Bourton till, old age creeping upon him, he withdrew 
(1744) to St. Laurence's, and there died Nov. 18, 1749.*^ 

' I must confess my i^fnorance of the whereabouts of Farmcote, as indeed 
of many other places mentioned in these Chapters. Perhaps somebody with 
more local knowledge than I possess will be good enough to give the readers 
of this Review the benefit of more exact information than I can supply. 
Farmcote seems to have been served by Benedictines from 1700. 

^ Charles Trinder, attomey-at-law, of Holwell, in the parish of Bradwell, 
Oxfordshire, Anne, his wife, William Cruise, his clerk, and Mary, his servant, 
are entered as recusants in the Report of 1706. Mr. Trinder's Bradwell estate 
was valued at £22Q i that at Bourton at ;£110 per annum. The Report of 
1715 gives £26 as the value of the Gloucestershire property of Sarah Trinder; 
a like sum for that of Charles Trinder. See Oliver's CoUections, p.p. 175, 176. 
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Had things gone otherwise than they did we should have 
had, here and now, to chronicle the foundation of a 
Benedictine Mission at Bristol long before that important 
centre, then the second city in England, was destined to 
see its primary religious needs supplied from other 
sources. D, Augustine Howard, writing in 17 12 
(June 19th) to D. Francis Rookwood, then Provincial of 
the south of England, tells him of a proposal to place a 
Benedictine father at Bristol. The suggested and willing 
pioneer was D. Placid Robinson, or Fairfax, a Lam- 
spring monk. **As for Mr. Robinson, all engins are 
sett at work. Yesterday, Mrs. Thorold, who lives with 
Mrs. Cornwallis, sent for me and delivered me a letter 
from Mr. Jackson, at Bristol, wherein he shews ye great 
want of assistance ye poor have there, the fitness of Mr. 
Robinson to assist them, and his promises to come and 
live among them if his master will give him leave. 
Adde to this the instances of Mrs. Thorold and Mrs. 
Cornwallis, who are going to spend this summer at 
Bristol. All which I promised Mrs. Thorold I would 
meiftion to you and tell her the result. On ye other 
hand Mr. Quineo" tells me Mr. Robinson is content to 
go to Newbrough, and sets out in eight or ten days. I 
fecir ye Lady Falconberge may take his delay amiss.**" 
This particular project seems to have fallen through 
for a time, and after being in abeyance for a couple 
of centuries may yet — who knows? — be some day 
realised ; it was not till thirteen or fourteen years 
later that the Jesuit fathers undertook the work 
which others had left undone. Bristol, then, need not 
detain us. A more modest scene of missionary duty 
was Beckford, a charming village at the foot of Bredon, 
about five miles from Tewkesbury, where the spiritual 

" D. Bernard Quyneo, O.S.B., then *' on the mission" at Bath. 

" Origrinal letter in the Downside archives. ^^^^ by GoOglc 
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interests of the Wakeman family and their Catholic 
neighbours were at times in Benedictine hands. There 
was a member of the Order here in 17 17, whose name 
cannot be ascertained. Then the Jesuits were in charge ; 
Fr. Isaac Gibson dying here in 1738 and the Hon, and 
the Rev. Robert Dormer taking his place. Then, again, 
came a Benedictine, D. John Placid Bennet, from Dieu- 
louard, who, passing from Lanheme to Lindley, in 
Shropshire, served Beckford for about nine years 
(1783- 1 792). After his departure the secular clergy 
served the mission for nearly half-a-century," till in 
1 83 1 the monks were again put in charge, in the person 
of D. John Augustine Harrison (183 1- 1835). When 
this good father retired to Downside, the chaplaincy 
seems to have been given up, and, sa)rs Dr. Oliver, 
** After the death of Thomas Wakeman, Esq., ist 
January, 1836, the remnants of this Catholic congrega- 
tion were in the habit of repairing, at the eight plenary 
indulgences, to Overbury, where Mrs. Eyston had a small 
oratory fitted up in her mansion.'' During 1838 and 
1839, D. Thomas Anselm Kenyon, an old Lamspring 
monk, was responsible for their spiritual oversight ; for 
the next two years they were served from Cheltenham, 
and from 1842 to 1844 Father Benedict Bonney used to 
visit the place from Broadway, in Worcestershire, at the 
** eight indulgences." So things went on till the 
establishment of the Kemerton Mission secured a fixed 
centre for the Catholic interests of the district." Hart- 
pury Court, an old manor of Gloucester Abbey, and the 
seat of Sir William Compton, was for a time served by 
Benedictines Somewhere about 1767 or 1768, D.John 
Jerome Berry, alias Butler, a Laurentian father, who 

"* Oliver, p. 115, etc. 

■5 I do not deal here with the Redmarley Mission, as that belongs more 
properly to Worcestershire. C^ r^r^r^\r> 
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had been employed for about twenty years in the north 
of England, was appointed to Hartpury, and stayed there 
till 1773, when he was placed at Waterperry, in Oxford- 
shire» changing places with Dom Daniel Bernard Young, 
a Lamspring monk, recently arrived in the English 
Mission. After a five years residence at Hartpury 
Court, Father Young was placed at Welshpool, and 
there remained till his death, nearly a quarter-of-a- 
century later (Sept. 6, 1801). A community of Dominican 
nuns settled at Hartpury in 1794 and continued there 
till 1839, when they removed to Atherstone, in Warwick- 
shire ; they are now established at Carisbrooke, in the 
Isle of Wight, a filiation of the nuns of the English 
Benedictine congregation from Colwich taking their 
place at Atherstone. 

Another mission or chaplaincy which, like Hartpury, 
has passed into oblivion, was established at Horton in 
1708, when John Paston, Esq., of Norfolk, came to 
reside on his Gloucestershire estates. A Gregorian 
father,. D. James Placid Duviviers, or Waters, was 
resident at Horton for about five years (1772- 1777) 
before his departure for Rome, whither he betook him- 
self to act as Procurator in Curia for his English 
brethren. As the heir to the Horton property, William 
Paston, Esq., had died in 1769 (Jan. ist), the mission 
was soon discontinued and the estate sold. And now 
let Dr. Oliver tell what little there is to tell of the subse- 
quent history of Horton.*^ ** From my kind friend the 
Rev. R. M. Cooper, of the same venerable Order, I 
learn that from the year 1795 ^^^^^ 1815, F. F. Pem- 
bridge and Ainsworth attended the few remaining 
Catholics at Horton, during the eight indulgences, from 
Bath, a distance of fifteen miles, and that F. Birdsall, 
in 1 81 5, continued to perform the same charitable office 
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from Cheltenham. He said mass at Horton in the 
upper chamber of a poor cottage ; the room was ten feet 
long by nine, with scarcely head room between him and 
the thatch. I met him at that cottage and served his 
mass. A deal table was used for the altar, and the wind 
blew through the broken panes of the window ; about 
nine or ten persons assembled. In 1823 I was appointed 
to the Bath Mission and to this office. I succeeded in 
procuring a cheese-room in a farmhouse the same year. 
It was fifteen feet by twelve, where I attended eight 
times a year from Bath." The same rev. gentleman, in 
another letter, furnished me with the following particu- 
lars about old Horton. " There is an old man still 
living [1855] who remembers mass being said in the 
chapel at the Manor House at Horton, in the time of 
William Paston, Esq. In 1833 I went to see this chapel 
with Sir Henry and Lady Paston Bedingfield from Bath. 
The Manor House was not inhabited. We gave 5s. to 
an old woman who kept the key of the old hall door to 
let us in. The chapel door was barred ; but finding an 
opening in a lath and plaster wall we crept in all covered 
with cobwebs, dust, and lime. Here we stood in the old 
chapel sanctuary, with its moth-eaten green baize 
carpet, a well carved oak altar, a mahogany tabernacle, 
two old candlesticks, and a little bell on the altar steps 
on the epistle side with Ave Maria round the rim. The 
tabernacle was locked. I shook it ; but evidently it was 
empty. A beautifully framed triangle adorned the 
sanctuary, circling with rays of glory. The communion 
rails were quite perfect, as also the family pews. A gothic 
window terminated the west end of the chapel with 
beautiful tracery. Oh ! quantum mutatus ! The 
beautiful window was torn down in 1849. The chapel 
itself is turned into the village school, and every remnant 
is gone, except the triangle, to tell its melancholy tale 
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of bygone days/' Horton is now merged in the mission 
of Chipping Sodbury. 

The mission of St. Gregory the Great at Cheltenham 
was begun in i8og. Bishop Sharrock, O.S.B., who was 
then Vicar Apostolic of the Western District, had 
pressed Father Ainsworth, the Provincial, to attempt 
the foundation of a mission at Cheltenham, then grow- 
ing into popular favour as a fashionable inland watering 
place. D. John Augustine Birdsall, one of the last of 
the Lamspring monks, and at that time assistant at 
Bath, was selected for the work, and, encouraged by 
Richard Rawe, Esq., who generously aided the enter- 
prise, and helped by a legacy of ;^i,ooo left to him by 
a Bath friend, Mr. George Taylor, for the express pur- 
pose of founding a mission in some new locality, he 
moved to Cheltenham in October 1809, and on the 3rd 
of June in the following year opened a chapel and 
presbytery which, at considerable cost, he had erected. 
The mission, placed under the patronage of St. Gregory, 
directed so ably by Father Birdsall, and assisted by a 
grant of £zo a year from the Province for the first nine 
years of its existence, soon made such good progress 
that before the building of the present beautiful church 
(from the designs of the late Mr. Charles Hansom) the 
old chapel had to be more than once enlarged, though 
thereby a debt of about /5,ooo was, in course of time, 
contracted. Father Birdsall was a man of untiring 
energy and force; besides his real good work in forming 
and building up the Cheltenham mission, he found time 
to publish two or three volumes of instruction and piety, 
and to extend his missionary labours to the outlying 
chapelries. He was also able to restore at Broadway, in 
Worcestershire, his old Lamspring community of SS. 
Adrian and Denis, and for many years was engaged in 
the more responsible task of governing his religious 
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brethren, whose confidence he had deserved and gained^ 
He was Provincial of Canterbury from 1822 to 1826, 
and ruled the English Benedictine congregation as 
President from 1826 till his death at Broadway on the 
2nd of August, 1837. 71^^ Cheltenham Mission was 
under his care from its foundation in 1809 till 1834; 
and during his incumbency he was assisted by D. John 
Bernard Clarkson (L), who left for Bath in 1826; by 
D. James Ambrose Duck (G) from 1831 to 1835; ^7 
D. Jerome Jenkins (G) 1 830-1 835; and by D. Anselm 
Kenyon, who was here for a time in 1834 before settling 
at Beckford. 

On the retirement of Dr. Birdsall the charge of the 
mission was given to D. Christopher Austin Shann, 
who ruled from 1835 to 1840, in which year he was 
appointed to Bath, D. Edward Bernard Paillet (G) 
taking his place for a time, till D. Jerome Jenkins (G) 
was named incumbent* His stay was not a long one 
(1842-43), for he was appointed Procurator of the Order 
in Rome, and left for the Eternal City, where he 
resided for the next three or four years. 

On his departure his post was filled by D. James 
Hilary Dowding (L), who was assisted, during almost 
all the seven years of his incumbency (1843-1850), by 
D. Bernard Paillet (G), who, after a brief absence at 
Chipping Sodbury, returned to Cheltenham (1843-49). 
Dom Anselm Glassbrook (E) was here for a time in 
1849; and in 1850 D. Ambrose Cotham, a distin- 
guished son of St. Edmund's, whose services to Chel- 
tenham can never be forgotten, entered upon his duties. 
He was assisted, in the long course of years during 
which he was in charge of the mission, by several 
fathers : D. Anselm Glassbrook (E) ; D. Nicholas 
Kendal (G), May 20, 1850, to July 17, 1852; D. 
Benedict Lynass (L, 1851) ; D. Basil Duck (G, 
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1852-53) ; D. Henry Benedict Blount (G, from 1854 
to 1861) ; D. Anselm Cockshoot (L, 1862-63); D. 
Aloysius Wilkinson (E)« still happily reigning ; and 
D. Wolstan Richards (G), 

The first year of Father Gotham's career at Chelten- 
ham was marked by an exciting event* The storm 
created by the restoration of the hierarchy reached 
Cheltenham in due course, and a mob of fanatical 
bigots got together and attacked the chapel and pres- 
bytery. Both would probably have been utterly 
destroyed if the civil authorities had not intervened in 
time« and as all damages were made good by the 
Hundred, no great harm resulted from this final out- 
burst of anti-Catholic zeal. On the contrary, for 
Father Cotham, one of the shrewdest, as he was one 
of the simplest of men, seized the opportunity to start 
the movement which has given to Cheltenham the 
beautiful church of St. Gregory. The work was soon 
put in hand, and the chancel, the greater part of the nave, 
and the handsome tower and spire were evidences of 
the enthusiasm and generosity with which his efforts 
were seconded. The completion of the church, much 
of its internal adornment (and few buildings are so well 
provided with everything needed in divine worship), the 
adjoining priory, the schools, and the convents of the 
Sisters of St. Paul, and the Poor Sisters of Nazareth, 
have marked the incumbency of Fr. Gotham's successor 
in the incumbency of St. Gregory's, D. Aloysius 
Wilkinson, under whom, from 1873 to the present day, 
the prosperity of the mission has never waned. *^ 

^ On the partition of the missions among* the three familise of the English 
congregation, O.S.B., Cheltenham was very naturally assigned to St. 
Edmund's. I have not felt it necessary to give the names of the assistant 
priests in more recent years ; the Catholic Directories will greatly facilitate 
such work for future investigations in the records of our missions. 
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Chipping Sodbury, once, as its name implies, a 
market town, but now little more than a large village 
some eight or nine miles north-east of Bristol, was 
established as a mission in 1838. Its foundress was 
Mrs. Sarah Neve (ne6 Lunn), widow of the Rev. 
Egerton Neve, whom she survived many years. With 
her own fortune, and with that which she inherited 
from her sister, the relict of Philip St. Martin, Comte 
de Front, Sardinian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James' (who died Nov. 4, 181 2), she proved herself a 
great benefactress to religion. Anxious to provide for 
the religious needs of the few Catholics in that country- 
side where her husband had so long ministered as a 
clergyman of the Establishment at Old Sodbury, she 
purchased for ^{^1,300 the largest inn at Chipping 
Sodbury, and, turning the ball room into a chapel, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the mission fairly started. 
To provide in part for the maintenance of the priest, 
she furnished, in addition, an endowment of £^0 a 
year, and all things being in readiness D. Thomas 
Augustine Rolling (G) was placed in charge. He 
arrived on Friday, the 26th of October, 1838, and cele- 
brated the first mass in the new chapel, which was 
fifty feet long by twenty-five broad, on the following 
Sunday. After his three years stay here the mission 
was served by various fathers : D. Jerome Jenkins, 
1840-41 ; D. Bernard Paillet, 1841 ; D. Ignatius 
Sutton, 1842-45 ; and D. Ambrose Duck, 1846. A 
more permanent pastor was found in Father Ralph 
Maurus Cooper (L), who retired from the Bath 
mission after twenty-three years good work, and was 
appointed to Chipping Sodbury in 1846. Another 
twenty-three years was the destined span of his stay 
at St. Laurence's at Chipping Sodbury, where he died 
January ist, 1869. Since his death the mission has 
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been served by D. Placid Sinnot, D. Edmund Caldwell, 
D. Ignatius Stuart, and other fathers. 

We have already alluded to Kemerton, where in 
1 84 1 a new Benedictine Mission was begun chiefly 
through the exertions of Mrs. Eyston, of Overbury, 
and her son Ferdinand. The ground on which the 
church, school, and presbytery stand, and an acre of 
land adjoining, were given by Mr. Charles Tidmarsh ; 
for the buildings the mission is principally indebted to 
the Eyston family ; and for its endowment to the 
trustees of the Dowager Lady Throckmorton and 
Mr. Holford, of Wollashill, in Worcestershire. The 
church, dedicated to St. Benedict, is a beautiful little 
work by the late Mr. Hadfleld, of Sheffield, and was 
opened by Dr. Barber, President of the English 
Monks, on July i8, 1843, and the sermon was preached 
by Bishop Brown, O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of Wales. 
Dom Bede Day (L) was the first incumbent of St. 
Benet's, at Kemerton (1841 to Sept. 1844); the second 
D. Peter Aloysius Ridgway, who served the mission 
till his death in 1895.*^ 

There are but two other places connected with the 
apostolic work of the Benedictines in Gloucestershire, 
Fairford and Cirencester, and in both the foundations 
of the existing missions were laid by a remarkably 
zealous monk of St. Edmund's, D. Anselm Glassbrook, 
who in a long life had probably been instrumental in 
founding more missions than any priest of his time in 
England. He was at Fairford for about four years, 
when, understanding that the annual endowment of 
£^0 was likely to cease on the death of Lord de 

'7 Kemerton, like Chipping- Sodbuiy, on the other side of Cheltenham, has 
in recent years been assigned to the fathers of St. Edmund's Abbey. The 
circumstances under which the trust for its school was drawn up have given 
it a certain notoriety, and the " Kemerton Trust " was long a familiar expres- 
sion in Catholic educational circles. 
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Mauley, the patron, he sought to secure the per- 
manency of the mission in that part of the county by 
opening a chapel in the neighbouring town of Ciren- 
cester. Suitable premises having been secured, a neat 
chapel, large enough for a hundred people, was opened 
on the 23rd of January, 1855, the Rev. Thomas 
McDonnel, of Shortwood, preaching on the occasion. 
A few months later Father Glassbrook took up his 
abode at Cirencester, but continued to serve Fairford 
once a month till both missions were handed over to 
the Bishop of Clifton (1858). 

A few words must be said about the Gloucestershire 
men who were admitted to the Benedictine order in 
one or other of the English monasteries, established on 
the continent after the reformation. Of the branch 
of the Sheldons seated at Stratton in Gloucestershire, 
though he was actually born at Beoley, in the adjoining 
county of Worcester, was D. Lionel Sheldon, D.D., a 
distinguished Gregorian, who became Chaplain to the 
Duchess of York, and exercised considerable influence 
in the days of Charles II and James II. From 
Gloucester came D. Richard Wilfrid Reeve, born in 
1642, and educated at Cambridge. He became a 
Catholic in 1667, passed over to St Gregory's, and 
made his profession in 1676. His lameness was a bar 
to his taking holy orders, but he did great service to the 
cause of Catholic education, first of all at St. Gregory's 
for the first nine or ten years of his religious life ; and 
then, after a stay of two years at La Celle en Brie, a 
dependency of the Paris House of St. Edmund, where 
he became intimate with the famous Bossuet( 16^5-87), 
he was sent into England to take his share in the 
energetic efforts made by the Catholic body in the all 
too brief sunshine of James ITs reign. In 1688 he was 
reinstated master of Magdalen School, Oxford, by 
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James II, but declined the appointment, and later by 
royal mandate was appointed master of the Bluecoat 
School at Gloucester. He was able to exercise a wide 
influence. The outbreak of the revolution obliged him 
to quit Gloucester for the house of Charles Trinder, 
Recorder of Gloucester, at Bourton-on-the-Water. 
But he was too well known to be left long in peace. 
Arrested on December 12th, 1688, he endured an 
imprisonment of eight months, and on his release 
on August loth following, went for a time to 
Bourton again, and thence to Kiddington in 
Oxfordshire. After a short residence in Oxford, he 
removed to London, and died in the city of West- 
minster, at Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, October 31, 
1693, aged 51. He was accounted, says Wood, the 
historian of Oxford, **a perfect philologist, admirably 
well versed in all classical learning, and a good 
Grecian." In the course of his short life as Anglican, 
and then as Catholic, he had educated sixty Church 
of England Ministers and forty Catholic Priests.** Dom 
James Hawkins, a native of Gloucestershire, entered 
the Abbey at Lamspring, where he made profession in 
1705. From 1 718 to 1749 he laboured in the South of 
England Missions, and retiring in the latter year to 
his monastery died there while holding the office of 
prior, on July 15th, 1752. With D. Maurus (Samuel 
Johnson) Phillips, a Bristolian, born in 1794, we have 
come to one who is not yet quite forgotten. He was 
professed at Acton Burnell in 181 1, and migrating with 
the community to Downside was there priested in 18 19. 
Next year saw him on the mission in the north of 
England; he served Standish near Wigan from 1822. 
to 1824, and in the latter year was appointed to the 

^ See list of his works in the Downside RtvieWy iv., 70 ; and a memoir in 
GiUoWs BibUogmphical DicUonary. v., 403. ^.^ .^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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charge of the mission at Much Woolton, near Liverpool, 
where he died (April 3rd, 1855). His eloquence is still 
remembered by the few who knew him in their youth, 
A bust preserved in the presbytery at Woolton helps 
us to realise the singular charm of his intellectual face 
and appearance. Cheltenham gave to the English 
Benedictines D. Henry Gregory Gregory, who made 
his profession at Downside in 1834, and straightway 
accompanied Dr, Folding to Australia. He was 
ordained in 1837, created S.T.D. and Abbot by Pope 
Gregory XVI in 1841, and was Archbishop Polding^s 
most devoted assistant for many years in the general 
work of evangelization and organization of his vast 
diocese, and especially in the formation and government 
of the Benedictine Monastery which was set up in 
connexion with St. Mary's Cathedral, Sydney. Abbot 
Gregory retired from New South Wales in 1861, was 
for some months at Stanbrook, then for a couple of 
years at BuUingham, near Hereford (i 862-1 863), and 
finally settled at Broxwood, Herefordshire, where the 
last fourteen years of his life were spent with as great 
devotedness to his little congregation as he had shown 
in his younger days on the wider field of Australian 
churchmanship. He died July 19th, 1877. 

To the county of Gloucester belongs the distinction 
of having given to the church and the Benedictine 
order the first abbess, if not the first nun, in post 
reformation times. This was Dame Joanna Berkeley, 
daughter of Sir John Berkeley, of Beverston Castle, 
near Tetbury. In her desire for the religious life she 
crossed over to the Continent and received the habit of 
St. Benedict at St. Peter's Abbey, Rheims, November 
1 2th, 1580, and was admitted to solemn profession on 
December 6th, 1581, at the age of twenty-five. It is 
not an improbable conjecture that she took-this step at 
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the suggestion, or by the advice of one of her family, 
an uncle probably, Dom Humphrey Berkeley, one of 
the last surviving monks of Gloucester Abbey, and thus 
began, or rather continued, that inter-relation of the 
Benedictines and the Berkeleys, which has lasted to 
the present day. Dame Joanna remained at Rheims 
till 1578, when on July nth she set out with a few 
other nuns to Brussels, to assist in the beginnings of 
the Abbey of the glorious Assumption of our Lady, 
which Lady Mary Percy, daughter of the martyred 
Earl of Northumberland, was engaged in founding. 
By the election of the community she was created the 
first abbess of the new community, and on November 
14th, 1599, was blessed by the diocesan Matthias Van 
Hov6, Archbishop of Mechlin. She died August 2nd, 
1616, aged 61, Another nun from Gloucestershire was 
Dame Cecilia Hall, daughter of Benedict Hall, of High 
Meadow, who passed over to Cambray, and was pro- 
fessed in 1650, in her twenty-fourth year, dying on the 
morrow of St. Gregory, March 13th, in the following 
year. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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THE CANOPOSATION OF THE VENERABLE 
OLIVER PLUNKETT- 



All those who know Downside know the simple 
altar tomb near the Chapel of St, Lawrence the martyr, 
in the Abbey Church. Here is the inscription chiselled 
deep upon its eastern side : 

Reliquia Sancts Memoria Oliverii Plunket, Archiepitcopi Armachani, 
Totius Hibemia Primatis, qui in odium Catholics Fidei laquao auspenaua, 
Extractis viacaribus at in ignam projactia, calaforia Martyr occubuit 
Londini primo dia Julii, Anno Salutia, MDCLXXXI. 

There rests the body of the last of those who shed 
their blood on account of the Catholic Faith in England 
during that long persecution beginning in the time of 
Henry VIII and lasting with short intervals till 1829. 
The body has been in this spot since Wednesday, 
March 14th, 1883, when the ** chest, firmly closed and 
sealed with the episcopal seal of Dr. Clifford, Bishop 
of Clifton, was placed in the stone tomb which had 
been erected near St. Lawrence's Altar in the conventual 
Church."^ 

The story of the Archbishop's strenuous life and 
heroic death at Tyburn on July ist, 168 1, has been told 
in many books, both old and new. How his body was 
secured by his Benedictine friend and confessor Abbot 
Corker; taken safely to the Abbey of the English 
exiled monks at Lamspring in 1683, and at length 
brought in 1883 to the spot where they now lie, is told 
with interesting detail in the Downside Review article 
by Abbot Gasquet, referred to above. The love and 

• DvmnHde Review, iv, 76. The Proposed FUmiett Memona^QqlQ 
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veneration that the Catholics of the penal times had for 
their martyrs is almost incredible to us in these peaceful 
times, and the very knowledge that we had such models 
of faith and constancy had almost died out when 
Cardinal Manning *Ment the weight of his authority to 
save the memory of the martyrs, and to bring their 
cause before the Holy See " in 1874.^ 

Till quite recently the cause of the Ven. Oliver 
Plunkett has been one with that of the English Martyrs 
who suffered death in England for the Faith from 1535 
to 1681. The first step towards their eventual canoni- 
sation was formally commenced when H.H. Leo XIII 
signed the commission for the introduction of the Cause 
of Beatification, or Declaration of Martyrdom, on 
December 9th, 1886. The effect of this decree only set 
a mark of approval on the *' Ordinary Process '* of the 
Cardinal's Court sent up in 1874, which did not and 
could not declare that our martyrs were really martyrs, 
or that any one miracle had really taken place. ^^It was 
simply (that) sl prima facie'' cslsq had to be established 
"to show that a widespread and general conviction 
existed among Catholics that they were martyrs, and 
that some signs or miracles had been wrought by them,^ 
and that it was thus worth while for the Holy See to 
take up and search their Cause. The decision of the 
Cardinal's Court, embodied in two thick folio volumes 
and carried to Rome by Lord Henry Kerr in 1874, 
corresponds in English Law to the ^ true bill ' of the 
grand jury, which only finds that there is a case for trial. 
The act of the Holy Father above mentioned takes the 
Cause away from the jurisdiction of all Bishops, and 
reserves the entire future proceedings to the Holy See. 

* The Month, LIX. 

s The English Martyrs^hy John Morris, S.J. Most of the material of this 
article is taken from the same source. r^^^^T^ 
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We will let the Archbishop of Sydney speak for himself 
by quoting his letter on the present stage of the process 
of the martyred prelate/ We will just mention (i) that 
he more than any one else is qualified to give an opinion 
on the subject of the Ven. Oliver Plunkett, as the memoir 
of the Archbishop in the Dictionary of National Bio-- 
graphy testifies (vide vol. 45, p. 445) ; and (2) before our 
Martyr can be spoken of as ** Beatified/' as the Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett, and entitled as such to a limited Cf^Z/i^, 
a second most searching judicial examination of the 
reputed martyrdom and miracle takes place ; the way is 
paved for this by certain ** Heads of Enquiry" or Articuli, 
which will, if accepted, justify the Cause being taken up 
and pushed on to the last step before Canonisation, 
i.e.^ Beatification. The Cardinal mentions first that 
the *Articuli' have been prepared by the advocate 
Achille Martini, who has been specially chosen to 
prepare the Cause of the Ven. Oliverii Plunkett. 

** These 'Articuli','* says the Cardinal, **are not of 
an official character, but present a prima facie case to 
justify the official investigation into the martyrdom." 
** Those who endeavour to push on the * Causa ' of the 
Venerable Oliver Plunkett* have not only to justify his 
claim to be numbered among the Martyrs of Holy 

* In Tht Irish Ecclesiastical Record, voL 12, pp. 385--41S, November, 1902, 
appears an article, **The Canonization of the Venerable Oliver Plunket." It 
consists (1) of a letter to the Editor from H.E. Cardinal Moran (quoted below) 
and (2) the " Articul^ in Causa Ven. Oliverii Plunket." 

5 As to the spelling of the martyr's name with one / or two, the Dictionary 
of National Biog-raphy, the official account of the ''Tryal" (1681), the Memoirs 
(Moran 1861), the Roman Decree of the S.C.R. signed on December 9th, 1886, 
the inscription on the tomb at Lamspring (Weldon p. 221), and at Downside 
&c., all spell the name with one / ; but against this we must add that it is certain 
that the martyr came from the stock of the Earls of Fingall, and their family 
name of Plunkett was, and is, spelt with two fs, (vide Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage, Ed. 1901, p. 595) ; also it is thus spelt in Abbot Gasquet's article 
in the Downside Review, vol. 4, quoted above, and in Mr. John Mulbairs 
"Notes on some other Relics and Portraits of the Ven. Oliver Plunkett" in the 
Do7»nside Review, vol. 17, p. 51, also throughout the " Articuli." i 
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Church, but they have moreover to secure the precedence 
for the enquiry into his case by the Congregation of 
Rites. Unless precedence be given to our Venerable 
Martyr we might have to wait twenty years at least 
before the official inquiry could be completed/' This 
precedence has been granted, and **last month the 
Congregation of Rites despatched to H.E. the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Armagh the authorisation to hold the 
Processus ApostolicuSy which means that the Holy See 
gives special delegated authority to carry on the case. 

The two principal points to be considered are, first, 

that hatred of the Catholic Faith was at the bottom of 
the conspiracy which led to the sentence of death ; and 
secondly, that the Venerable Martyr accepted, as such, 
the death for the Faith to which he was sentenced." 

As soon as this weighty duty is completed the first 
** Congregation " in connection with the case will be 
held. **The whole matter for consideration in the 
First Congregation is ' Utrum constet de Processu 
Apostolico rite peracto. ' Should any flaw be detected 
in the holding of the 'Processus,' the whole matter 
will have to be repeated — as if nothing at all had 
hitherto been done." If all is right then the Second 
Congregation is held to consider the question : * Utrum 
constet de Martyrio^ in casu.^ And when a favourable 
response has been given to this question, the Third 
or Final Congregation pronounces its decision on the 
query : * Utrum tuto procedi possit ad declarationem 
Martyrii' *' 

These Congregations might not take place till after 
long delay, and so two dispensations have been asked 
for and promised by the S.C.R. The first is that 
all the documents connected with the * Processus 
Apostolicus' may be done in Latin in Ireland, and 
with the originals thus translated forwarded to Rome. 
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This saves an immense delay which might be caused 
by the busy officials at Rome. **The second dispen- 
sation refers to the copying of letters of the Venerable 
Martyr, preserved in the Archives of the Vatican and 
of Propaganda." There are some hundred letters, and 
if they all had to be copied officially, it might be a 
task of several years. But the suggested dispensation 
is that **an authorized inspection of those interesting 
documents would suffice." If this be granted the 
whole substance of the correspondence could be verified 
in a few weeks. The Congregation of Rites can take 
no further step until this * Processus ' be duly com- 
pleted and forwarded to Rome. And now the Cardinal 
tells us his great news. ^^ I am assured there is no 
reason why in so manifest a case as that of the Vener- 
able Oliver Plunkett the whole 'Processus Apostolicus* 
should not be brought to a close before Christmas " — 
and if so — ** I have been promised by the Authorities 
here (he writes from The Irish College, Rome, i6th 
October, 1902) that we might expect the Third or 
Final Congregation ... to be held before the 
close of next year." All will join in praying that this 
great honour may be done to the martyred Primate of 
all Ireland, who was so meek, so courageous, and 
* faithful unto death.' 

H.W.M. 
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Anglo-Jewish Calendar for every clay in the Gospels: by Matthew 
Power, S.J. London : Sands & Co. 1902. 

In this interesting little volume Father Power brings before the 
general reader one or two points, not usually taken into account 
by students of the Gospel chronology, which may prove of the 
first importance in determining the date of the Crucifixion. 

Following Petairus and several of the Fathers, he favours A. D. 
31 as the year in which our Saviour suffered, and further main- 
tains that the day was Friday, the 15th of the Jewish month Nisan. 

He lays great stress on the importance of a study of the Jewish 
Calendar in order to make the time reckoning, and points out the 
twofold character of that Calendar : although it professes to be 
lunar, it is not strictly so, for the official Jewish almanac-makers 
contrive to exclude certain days of the week (Friday, and, later 
apparently, Monday and Wednesday) from ever coinciding with 
the festival of Passover. The contrivance by which this is effected 
has ever been kept a fast official secret ; but Father Power makes 
one or two suggestions, derived from a close examination of the 
Jewish Calendar, as to the probable lines on which it works. He 
believes this Rule, which the Jews call by the *' nonsense" name 
Badhu, to be nothing else but the adding of an extra day to the 
eighth Jewish month, Hesvan, whenever it is foreseen that the 
Passover will fall upon a forbidden day. It is obvious that such 
a proceeding will cause a dislocation of the lunar Calendar by 
throwing the New Moon a day late. Father Power points out a 
clue to the method of re-adjusting the disturbance : — ** A Jewish 
month is provided with two New Moon Days, the one labelled 
Aleph, the other Beth, Just as the two feasts, say New Moon 
Day and the weekly Sabbath, can be rolled into one, ... so, 
conversely, a New Moon feast, which naturally speaking should 
occupy only one day, was spread over two.*' The Rule excluding 
Friday, the Author holds to date back to pre-Christian times. If 
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this contention can be made good, then the exception taken to the 
year A.D. 31 — that the Passover that year fell on the very Friday 
on which our Lord would have suffered — falls to the ground, since, 
by the Rule of Badhu^ the festival would have been pushed back 
a day, so as to coincide with the weekly Sabbath, resulting in the 
double festival or **high day'* of which S. John speaks (xix, 31). 
There is a point here which the plain student — one who is not 
at home in the intricate subject of Calendars — would wish to 
understand, and which Father Power seems not to indicate, viz., 
how the Jewish Almanac, once thrown a day late, is made to 
square again with the scientific lunar Calendar. For detailed 
discussions of the many vexed questions bearing on the subject of 
this volume the Author refers us to his forthcoming work, The 
Chief Dates in the Life of Christ ; so that it would be scarcely just 
to form a final judgment on the whole argument from the some- 
what brief exposition in the present little book. Nevertheless we 
have here enough to make us look forward with interest to the 
fuller treatment of the subject which he promises us. If he can 
prove the antiquity of Bcuihu he will at least have put forward 
strong reasons for reconsidering the Gospel data for determining 
the year of our Saviour's death. The re-constructed Jewish Calen- 
dar, to which the discussions in the early part of the book lead up, 
is given at the end, under the heading : The Jewish Calendar^ 
Re-consiructed with Equivalent English Dates for every Day in the 
Public Life of Jesus Christ, Where the popular and scientific 
Calendars are at variance they are exhibited on opposite pages. 

R.H.C. 



An Apology for the Religious Orders : by Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
Being a Translation from the Latin of two of the Minor Works 
of the Saint. Edited, with introduction, by the Very Rev. Father 
John Procter, S.T.M., ex-Provincial of the English Dominicans. 
London : Sands & Co. 1902. 488 pp., 6/- net. 

On the 5th day of October, 1256, Alexander IV issued a Bull in 
which he declared that ** We, by Apostolic Authority, hereby 
reprobate and Condemn the book called TRA CTATUSDE PERI- 
CUUS TEMPORUM NOVISSIMORUM^s unjust, wicked and execra- 
ble." The condemned work was a book against Regulars by 
William of St. Amour. The Author was a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and the leader of the opposition against the new orders 
of Friars, the Dominicans and the Franciscans. We cannot in a 
short notice touch the history of the movement which provoked 
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such a violent attack, and we are only concerned with the books 
which St. Thomas Aquinas wrote in defence of the new orders, 
and which have been translated by Father Procter, O.P. 

To quote from the translator's preface, the new orders ** were to 
be actively engag'ed in apostolic and external work for souls. 
They were to come out of their churches, their sacristies and their 
cloisters. They were to work in the world, as well as to pray in 
their monastic cells, for the spiritual welfare of their fellow men." 
St. Amour wrote his book to drive them back into the cloister. 
Monks, he said, have no right to be learned, no right to teach ; 
they ought not to be members of secular universities : they may 
not have the cure of souls, nor preach nor hear confessions. Their 
only and proper work should be manual, and they are bound to 
this by their state. They have no right to beg for support : their 
habit is only hypocrisy : they meddle in the concerns of other 
people : they travel about : they ought to imitate St. Benedict and 
give up study : they are too learned, too eloquent, too systematic 
in their preaching : they bring the bishops into contempt by their 
learning and eloquence in preaching. They have no business to 
be praising their own orders, and they do evil in attracting the 
young to join them : they ought not to resist their detractors, nor 
go to law, nor bring justice upon their persecutors. 

Having secured himself behind such teaching, St. Amour goes 
on to calumniate religious with full liberty. His work represents 
the anti-regular spirit run mad, and the Holy See ordered the 
book to be thrown into the flames. It is against St. Amour that 
Aquinas wrote the first of the treatises given in this volume, and 
while refuting the position of his opponents in 1256, the saint says 
much that is still useful in the controversies of to-day. This 
treatise, though controversial in origin, form and point, can be 
read with profit by anyone, layman or cleric, who wants to under- 
stand the Church's mind as to the work and position of regulars. 

The second treatise in the volume is against those who try to 
deter men from entering religious life. These men are headed by 
Jovinian, Vigilantius and Julian the Apostate : the succession of 
such teachers runs on through St. Amour and finds disciples even 
in these days. **They can scarcely," says St. Thomas, quoting 
St. Augustine, ** be called Catholics : they are rather self-seekers, 
trying to serve their own interests by means of the Church : or 
else they are heretics, striving to glorify themselves in the name 
of Christ." He has even harder words for those who teach that 
a vow does not add to the merit of a good work. ^ , 
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After severely handling William of St. Amour through 100 
pages, "This is all,*' says the Saint, ''that occurs to me, at 
present, to write against the pernicious and erroneous teaching 
which deters men from entering religious life. If any man desire 
to contradict my words, let him do so not by chattering before 
boys, but let him write and publish his writings : so that intelli- 
gent persons may judge what is true, and may be able to confute 
what is false by the authority of the Truth." St. Amour and his 
party do not seem to have sought any further controversy with 
St Thomas. 

The form of the book is, of course, dry and methodical ; but, 
apart from its value in sound teaching on questions which are not 
rightly understood by all Catholics, not even by all those who 
write for the Catholic press, there is great interest in following 
the rapid, keen reasoning of St. Thomas and detecting his humour. 
** Now, if certain religious,*' sscys St Amour," preach in a learned 
and eloquent style, bishops who cannot equal them will be con- 
temned by their people. Hence, learned and eloquent preaching, 
practised amongst religious, is a danger to the Church." "Good 
men," retorts Aquinas, "ought not to be prevented from doing 
good, for fear that others, who do not equally well, should be 
despised. It is rather those who make themselves contemptible 
who ought to be suppressed. Thus, the fact that certain prelates, 
from their worldly mode of life, are disedifying, when compared 
to religious, is no reason why religious should desist from a life of 
perfection. Again, the eloquence of religious is not to be blamed 
because the preaching of certain prelates is, on account of its lack 
of eloquence, but lightly esteemed." H.E.F. 



Comfort for the Faint- Hearted, By Ludovicus Blosius, O.S.B. 
Translated from the Latin by Bertrand A. Wilberforce, of the 
Order of St Dominic. London : Art and Book Co. 1902, price 
2/6 net, 176 pp. 

F. Wilberforce, with a graceful courtesy, dedicates this book 
to the Abbot and Community of St. Gregory's, " in memory of 
July, 1901." We accept it gratefully and cordially. The ties and 
obligations which bind us to F. Bertrand are not of one, but of 
many years, and we are touched that he has given expression to 
them in so public and characteristic a manner. There is an 
appropriateness in the dedication from the fact that Abbot Blosius 
draws a great deal upon Dominican writers in this bppk. , 
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The translator's long missionary experience has doubtless 
inspired him in his choice of this book. The number of ** faint- 
hearted '' is great ; these are times when every one needs comfort. 
Abbot Blosius is always a sympathetic writer, but never more so 
than in this treatise. His great tenderness is shown liberally 
towards the sinner ; never towards the sin. Sound doctrinal 
foundation underlies all his exhortation, and he draws frequently 
and strikingly upon Holy Scriptures. The most valuable feature 
of the treatise is the copious prayers which pervade the volume. 
The book is invaluable to priests for their own guidance, and 
most particularly for recommendation to their flock. Its proper 
place is not in the book-shelf, but upon the prie-dieu. 



We have received a copy of A Short Rule and Daily Exercise 
for a Beginner in the Spiritual Life, by Abbot Blosius, also by the 
same translator and publishers. The title explains the nature and 
contents of this admirable little book. The price is 6d. 



Letters to Young Men: by Henri-Dominique Laeordaire, of the 
Order of Friars Preachers. Translated from the French. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. London : Art and Book Co. 1902, 
2/6 net. xiv, 236 pp. 

It is interesting to read these letters again after a lapse of over 
thirty years, and to compare the impressions made then and now. 
Naturally the emotional effect has weakened, but it is not difficult 
to understand how they moved, and must still move, the youth to 
enthusiasm. But as time recedes, one looks more to the insight 
they give into the mind and methods of the great preacher ; one 
studies more the development of character in the writer during 
the years which separate the earlier from the latter series ; one 
watches theory yield to experience, and argument exchange for 
authority. The later letters pay more attention to events and 
surroundings and to individual character and are more convincing, 
though they want the argumentative diffuseness of the earlier 
ones. It is a valuable and impressive book. 

The new edition contains some interesting additional matter. 
It is well brought out, and, as the editor points out, the recent 
action of the French Government in religious educational matters 
gives it a peculiar interest at the present time. 



A new edition of Father Matthew Russell, S.J.'s, Communion Day 
has been brought out by the Art and Book Co. The price is still 2s. 
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Carmina Mariana ; second series ; an English Anthology in 
verse, in honour of, and in relation to, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Collected and arranged by Orby Shipley, editor of Annus Sanctus ; 
Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. Manresa Press. 

We have lately received from its indefatigable collector and 
editor, Mr. Orby Shipley, M.A., and for which we render him our 
best thanks, a copy of his second volume, or series, of Carmina 
Mariana. It is even larger than his first volume, which, with its 
various indexes, but not including its long preface, contained 450 
pages. The new volume has an additional hundred pages, not 
including the fifty pages of the preface, nor the thirty-two pages 
of laudatory extracts from thirty-six reviews of the first volume. 

It is not, of course, a work to be read continuously, as one 
reads a history, or a biography. But it is a book to have always 
on your table, or within arm's reach, to take up whenever you 
have a spare moment. Wherever you may open it, you must 
chance upon something which, besides being devout, and in 
honour of our Blessed Lady, will also be interesting from the 
wonderful variety of subject, or of metre, or of writer, or of trans- 
lator. It was no easy task on the part of Mr. Orby Shipley to 
hunt for, and to collect, and to arrange the 400 (?) different 
poetical compositions which he presents to his readers in this 
series ; but it must certainly have required great time, great 
patience, and great research to gather the interesting dates and 
facts of so many of the authors, which he has prefixed to their 
compositions. 

All the pieces are not, of course, equal in merit, but regarding 
the wonderful collection from what some may consider a low point 
of view, it is an exemplification of the words of Our Blessed Lady 
that all generations should call her blessed. The range of time 
extends from the fourth century to the present day, and there are 
translations from Greek, Latin, Syriac, Anglo-Saxon, Irish, 
Italian, German, French, and Spanish sources. We shall be still 
more surprised if we look at the names of the original writers 
to find among them not only clients of Our Blessed Lady, but 
those whose writings and whose lives were opposed to every 
Catholic idea connected with her, yet who have been compelled by 
the holiness of her person, and the dignity of her office, to render 
homage to Her. J.A.M. 
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To THE Editor of the Downside Review. 

Sir, — In the course of my wanderings during the late summer, 
I visited the last resting places of two old and venerated 
Gregorians, and found such pleasing memorials of them that I 
think they deserve to be recorded in your Review, 

The first that I visited was that of the late Dom Bernard 
Bulbeck, whose first anniversary occurs this year, and of whom a 
short notice is to be found at page 342 of last year's volume 
of the Review. Although his body rests in the cemetery attached 
to the little church at Wappenbury — where also repose the remains 
of another Father of the English Benedictine congregation, Dom 
Edmund Marsh, Prof. St. Ed., who was priest of Wappenbury 
and died there Feb. 8th, 1852 — he died suddenly in the Convent at 
Princethorpe on the evening of our own All Saints, O.S.B. He 
was ascending the stairs, and had nearly reached the door of his 
room when he suddenly fell and there expired, after having 
received, as it is hoped, absolution and extreme unction from the 
Rev. John Caswell. The nuns of Princethorpe, who had most 
kindly offered Dom Bernard a home during the winter months, 
have attached to the wall of the place where he fell and expired 
the following memento, neatly illuminated and framed and 

glazed : — 

PAX. 
Hinc, e loco exilii, ad Patriam coelestem, 
Subito erepta est anima mitissimi Patris in Deo, 

Rev. Dom. Henrici Bemardi Bulbeck, 

die 13 Novembris, 1901 ; i^tatis suoe 76 anno ; 

Monasticae Professionis 49. 

Orate pro anima ejus ut requiescat 

io sancU Pace ^^^ ,^ GoOglc 
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I ended my peregrinations by visiting the resting place of the 
venerable Dom Francis Davis, whose body reposes under a suit- 
able raised stone at the east end of the church at Coughtoo, 
Warwickshire, which was built for the benefit of the Catholics id 
the neighbourhood by the family of Sir William Throckmorton, 
who, with his three younger brothers, was educated at St. 
Gregory's, as was his ancestor in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and who took home with him from Douai several 
diplomas, printed on silk, as to his proficiency in his studies ; 
while engraven on stone, which is let into the wall of the church 
below the east window, and immediately over the grave, is the 
following inscription : — 

PAX. 

Pray for the soul of 

the Rev. Dom Richard Francis Davis, O.S.B., 

for 55 years Priest of this Mission ; 

Bom at Usk, Monmouth, August 15th, 1805 ; 

Professed a Monk at St. Gregory's, Downside, April 5th, 1825 

Ordained Priest, September 24th, 1831 ; 

Died May 15th, 1882. 

A holy Priest, a faithful man, 
a devoted Pastor, dove-like in simplicity, 
abounding* in charity, full of gentleness. 
On his soul sweet Jesus have mercy. 

** Many men are called merciful, but who shall find a faithful man ? The 
just man that walketh in his simplicity shall leave behind him blessed 
children." — Prov. xx., 6, 7. 

** Protect him, O Lord, under the shadow of Thy wings.'* — /V. xvi, 8, 

R. I. P. 

Inside the Church, on a brass plate affixed to the wall, close to 
the Chancel Arch, on the right hand side as one enters the Chancel, 
is the following inscription : — 

PAX. 

In memoriam Rev. D. Richardi Francisci Davis, O.S.B., annos 55 hujus 
Missionis Pastoris, qui senectute confectus animam Deo reddidit. Die 15a 
mensis Mail, A.D., 1889. Hocce Sanctuarium ornatum fuit, et altare 
auctum a permultis amicis, et a plangente populo. 

Cujus anim« propitietur Deus. 

Pie Jesu Domine, dona ei requiem sempitemam. 

Notices of the venerable Dom Francis occur in Volume VIII for 
the year 1889, at pages 145 and 216. 



^ JAM. 
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ASSISrS FESTA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 

October 7th, 1902. 

Sir, — It is true that nearly everybody writes or has writteu 
something about Assisi, but that is because old Assisi is ever new 
and its treasures are inexhaustible — treasures of art scattered 
around for all who choose to gather them. 

There are of course different ways and different spirits in which 
one may approach this storehouse of Italian art. One may come 
either in a spirit of enquiry and research, or one may come as a 
veritable pilgrim, simply to worship and to drink in the beauty of 
it all, without overmuch querying. 

It was perhaps more in the latter frame of mind that I found 
myself at Assisi on the 3rd of October, the eve of the great Festa 
of S. Francis. Before going up to the town I told my driver to 
take me to the Church of the Porziuncula or S. Maria degli Angeli, 
which now stands where S. Francis lived with his Monks, enclos- 
ing the very house in which he died — ** house " they call it, but it 
is rather a cell. The little dark rough building, with its old wooden 
door and stone walls, stands intact ; but inside an altar has been 
raised, and above it is placed a beautiful statue of the Saint, the 
work of Luca della Robbia, who is said to have taken the like- 
ness from a cast of the features made after death. 

The history of the Porziuncula, with its annual **Perdono" or 
Pardon, is too long to be attempted here ; besides it is now more 
or less known in England, thanks to writers such as Montgomery 
Carmichael etc. 

After a short visit then to the spot so dearly loved by S. Francis, 
I drove up to Assisi, about half-an-hour's drive, for it is up, up, up 
all the way nearly. 

Pilgrims, real pilgrims, were already arriving from all parts of 
the world ; French, Germans, Italians, some English and Americans 
among them, so that one heard all tongues spoken around one. 
I looked out of my balcony on to the Piazza, which is in front of 
the Basilica Church of S. Francis, and I saw them all thronging in 
— the peasants in their festa dress, the town band in wonderful 
uniform playing away, and then a group of peasants beaded by a 
priest, marching up singing a hymn. And all this strange mingling 
of peoples and tongues, all this shifting spectacle, what was the 
reason of it all ? It was the commencement ot the Festa of the 
Poor Man of Assisi— of **nostro Beato S. Francesco,'* a poor 
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Monk who had lived and suffered and died for his Christ centuries 
and centuries ag'o, and who yet, by the strange power of a saintly 
life absorbed in the love of God, still draws as with a magnet all 
conditions of men to worship at his shrine. High and low, rich 
and poor, they all come, and though some may say they only come 
'* just to see the Festa " and regard it as a mere show, still they 
come. 

And it is indeed a very impressive, a very touching sight ; for 
men and women are so full of devotion that even to-day, when it is 
undeniable alas ! that the light of Faith shines more dimly than in 
the days of the XIII century, even to-day they fall on their knees at 
the entrance of the great church, and so, on their knees, continue 
to work their way painfully up to where the Saint sleeps in his 
tomb below the High Altar. Does this seem mere ignorant folly 
to some onlookers ? Surely rather let them say '* indirect honour 
paid to the Creator through one of his creatures." 

Well, I saw the pilgrims, and after resting a little I went to the 
Church where the festival was to begin with the service of ''Bene- 
diction," and the Bishop of Gubbio (one of the many places con- 
nected with the Saint's wanderings) was to preside at the ceremony. 
The service was very splendid — but the splendour of the Basilica 
on the Feast Day itself was almost indescribable ! 

Generally when one enters the Church, it is so dark that with 
difficulty one can see perhaps a third of its glories, its world-famed 
frescoes by Giotto, Cimabue, its many treasures. But to-day, the 
4th of October, all is a blaze of light. Candles by hundreds hang 
everywhere, lighting up the gloomy nave and chapels, which again 
are lit up with lights burning on their altars. From 4 a.m. Mass 
is said in all the chapels ; and down below in the Crypt, before the 
tomb of the Saint, the single altar of rare marble is never for one 
moment left alone, for priest after priest has applied days before 
and obtained the privilege of saying his Mass at the shrine of S. 
Francis. Indeed, one little Austrian priest, whom I met at the 
table d'hdte of my hotel the night before, told me how he had with 
difficulty been able to secure for himself the privilege of saying the 
last Mass, so many were the applicants, but that he would be able 
to say it at nearly one o'clock — the last of all. This would of 
course entail his fasting till a still later hour ; but he was appar- 
ently overjoyed at having attained the object of his journey from 
Vienna to Assisi. 

The central point of the functions culminated in a magnificent 
rendering of the High Mass. The music really came up to what 
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we misguided foreigners generally expect but do not hear in Italy. 
I afterwards found out from one of the Franciscan frati of the 
Monastery that it had been written by one of their own Padres, 
Alessandro Borroni, who had died in 1897 in Assist, after writing 
much music for the use of the Monastery and Church. I was able 
to get a copy of an ** Ave Maria" which he had allowed to be 
printed, but I gathered that most of his music was still in MS., 
and for the use of the brotherhood. He wrote, therefore, in the 
spirit of the founder of his order, not for man's praise but for God's 
service. Several special singers had come from Rome and from 
Loreto for the occasion, but the rest of the choir and the orchestra 
were of Assisi. It was all magnificent. Suddenly, amid all this 
movement of the people and the blaze of light, the organ begins to 
sound and a comparative silence falls, and then a most lovely voice 
rises and falls, stirring all hearts with its wonderful softness and 
sweetness : it is Gavazzi, the great counter-tenor, the '* voce 
bianca." A bell clangs, and a long procession of all the Monks 
and the Bishop winds out from the sacristy, making its way very 
slowly through the people till it reaches the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament, where it pauses to worship ; then on through the heavy 
iron gates, which are pushed back by two ushers wonderfully 
dressed in puq^le. Finally all take up their positions ; the Bishop 
on his throne, the Monks in their stalls, and five of their number, 
in gorgeous vestments, as guardians, sit in a row on the lowest 
steps of the Altar, below which reposes the body of the Saint their 
founder. 

The function slowly goes on, and does not finish till after mid- 
day, and then (after two or more hours, during which most have 
knelt or stood, for seats are scarce) the blessing is given by the 
Bishop, and the crowds pour down first to visit the tomb in the 
Ci7pt,and then out into the Piazza, where the band is again playing 
and where half of the population of Assisi seems bent on selling to 
the other half illustrated postcards, medals struck for the occasion, 
or strings of small round biscuits called *' Cembelle." All are gay 
and happy, gesticulating and talking, and all lament the fact that 
it is obviously going to rain, as that will spoil the fireworks which 
are to be sent up from the big Piazza in the middle of the town ; 
but ** che tmole? it always rains for S. Francesco, who would, in 
his humility, have no notice taken of him." Quite a poor peasant 
woman puts it thus poetically to me. 

I made my way back, too, to my hotel after it all, and I confess 
I felt both interested and deeply touched by what I had/heard imd 
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seen, and it occurred to me that, after all, it were no bad thing for 
the people of a country to have so deep a sense of their own 
unworthiness before a saintly presence as to cause them to g-o 
on their knees before it, and that our beloved Patria had lost indeed 
a pearl of great price when, together with the outward honouring 
of them, she threw away her faith in God's Saints. 

<*Yet what is Most' may once again be 'found.' " 
And so ^' Assisi, Addio ! " 

RUTH EGERTON. 

Assisi, Feast of S. Francis, 
October, 1902. 



[We give here some extracts from the letters of CAPTAIN T. 
Britten (O.G.) which we feel persuaded will interest our 
readers, as they give impressions of Chinese life taken at 
first hand.— Ed.] 

Hong Kong, June 13M. 
We arrived in Hong Kong harbour this morning, and are still 
on the vessel. Our destination is Kowloon, which is on the main- 
land, opposite Hong Kong island. The channel between the two 
is only about a mile across. It does not seem much of a place. 

KOWLOON, /«»^ 18/A. 
We arrived here on the 13th. I do not care for this place at 
all so far, but perhaps when we get used to it, and the weather 
improves, it will be better. The temperature is never high, but 
the climate is really an intensified Bombay at present : dull, damp, 
and muggy. One cannot keep anything dry. The place is very 
pretty. Trees and flowers grow well, and in front of our Mess 
there is a large lawn, well cut and rolled, on which there are tennis 
courts and a croquet ground. Some of us live in rooms in the 
Mess House. Some things are very expensive, such as rent, 
servants, and horses' food ; and some few things are cheap and 
good, such as conveyances. The ways of Chinamen are peculiar, 
and we have not got used to them yet. 

June 24/4, 1902. 

Now I must tell you something more about this place. We 
are well off for churches here. In the first place, in Hong Kong 
itself there is a very fine Cathedral, a Bishop, and quite a number 
of priests, most of whom, I believe, are Italian missionaries. 
There are also two other chapels in Hong Kong where the troops 
can hear Mass. Here in Kowloon there is a little chapel in which 
we had Mass and Benediction last Sunday morning. The chapel 
was quite full, the congregation being chiefly Chinese converts 
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and half-castes. Some bandsmen of the 22nd Bombay Infantry 
formed the orchestra and made a most horrible noise. There are 
to be special services in all the churches on the 26th in honour of 
the Coronation. ... I have done several of my * duty ' calls 
within the last few days. Most of the bi^-wigs live up on the 
Peak — a steep hill about 2,000 feet high. You get to it by a sort 
of tramway, which consists of two cars, one going up and one 
down, connected by a wire rope. The view is lovely, as the 
hills are covered with trees and vegetation. Ferns especially 
grow luxuriantly, and many parts of Hong Kong look like a 
fernery. On the Peak we got into a cloud which made us very 
wet. The Chinese in some ways are a vast improvement on the 
Indian natives ; in others they are not so good. The Chinaman 
has a keen sense of humour; and it is easy to make him pleased 
and amused. Even the rickshaw coolies, when they think you 
ought to give them more, ask for it nicely and with a grin on their 
faces, and when you refuse they take it quite good humouredly. 
If at the same time you make some miserable joke, however 
common and stale, they roar with laughter. The first Chinaman 
we saw, the pilot, had a perpetual broad grin on his face, even 
while he was directing the vessel, and every time you spoke to 
him on any subject at all the grin got broader and broader. 
Another advantage of the Chinaman is that he does not lay 
himself out to be offensive or impertinent in that very exasperating 
way that the native of India does. On the other hand the China- 
man is a most independent individual. He won't stand rebuke 
like a Hindu ; he'll give you notice at once if he sees you are 
likely to reprove him often. As a servant there are many things 
he won't do at all, as he considers them infra dig! 

June 25/A. 
I went over to-day to see the decorations in the Cathedral for 
the Coronation service to-morrow, and also saw the Bishop, a 
foreigner, probably Italian. Two or three of the priests also I 
saw, also Italians. 

June 29th. 
We had a great ramble over the hills yesterday. We went 
really on duty to make ourselves acquainted with the local defence 
line, but it was a great pleasure as well. Kowloon is separated 
from the mainland of China by a range of hills 2000 feet high. 
They are covered with long grass and ferns, and in many places 
there are numbers of beautiful large white lilies growing on the 
upper slopes. Here and there are a few bushes of red^and pink 
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flowers. Strangely enough there is no animal life, though the 
ground appears eminently suitable for antelopes, hares, &c. Game 
birds are also very rare. There are numerous little torrents of 
cold, fresh, pure mountain water, and we stopped at one and had 
a long drink, and then washed our heads and hands in it. The 
grass and vegetation were all very damp after the recent rain, and 
we returned home sopping wet 

On Thursday^ the 26th^ there were services in behalf of the King 

in all the Churches. I attended ours in the Cathedral. S was 

there too, and several other officers in uniform, and some foreign 
consuls. The Cathedral was beautifully decorated, and it was 
pretty full too. Most of the Catholics here, I find, are Portuguese 
settlers from Macao. There are two convents, one a French and 
one an Italian. One of the sights of Hong Kong is the flower 
market. This is really only an ordinary street, along the sides of 
which numbers of Chinese with the most exquisite flowers collect 
and sell daily. The Chinese are very clever at making designs 
with flowers. Just before the day fixed for Coronation I wandered 
up this street, aud saw designs of crowns, with the Royal initials, 
also thrones, &c. , all done in flowers, some of them quite large 
designs. There was also a design of the Terrible — a warship 
now in harbour — all done in flowers ; funnels, masts and every- 
thing. There is a typhoon signal up to-day — a big red ball on a 
flag staff. This means that there is a typhoon within 300 miles. 
The last severe typhoon was about a year ago. It did great 
damage, and hundreds of lives were lost here. The lines our 
men occupy were blown quite flat last year ; a camp on the 
hills was also blown to pieces, and the men never even saw their 
kits again ! 

July 13M. 

We have had storms and threatenings of storms and typhoons 
during the last few days. The typhoon signal has been up for 
two days, and we all prepared for it by putting up typhoon bars 
to the doors and windows of our houses, moving our horses to a 
more secure building, &c. The sepoys also packed up their kits 
ready to clear out, as an average typhoon knocks all their houses 
down like a pack of cards. A typhoon in these China seas is 
watched, and its movements noted as if it was a man-eating tiger. 
Telegrams from the Philippines, from Japan, &c., come indicating 
its progress, stating where it was last observed, and in which 
direction it was going, and so on. Whoever observes it lets every- 
one else know. Yesterday it was within 300 milesnof us i 
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KOWLOON,/fJ^ 16/*. 

There are many missions in the various Chinese villages round 
about here. The other day I noticed a building at a little distance 
off which looked like a small chapel. Almost immediately after 
I met a priest from the Cathedral (Hong Kong), who told me the 
building was a Catholic mission chapel. He himself was on his 
way to another little mission inland, where he intended staying a 
week, and he was accompanied by some nice-looking Chinese 
young men, who, he said, were preparing for the priesthood. As 
we were going the same way we walked together for a mile or 
two up the hill, but he got tired and had to stop. My time was 
limited and I had to hurry on. I think he was a Scandinavian, 
but he spoke English well. Apropos of Chinese priests, I don't know 
whether I told you that there is one at the Cathedral. The Bishop 
told me that there are many Chinese priests at the various 
missions, but they are not, as a rule, left in sole charge anywhere. 
There is nearly always at least one European priest as well, wher- 
ever there is a Chinese priest. 

July 2\si. 

This place certainly improves on acquaintance. For one thing 
one feels much fitter, and one has a better appetite than in India. 
Here it is quite different. It is extraordinary how well English 
children look here. They look robust and have quite a rosy 
colour. The latitude of Hong Kong is just the same as Ahmed- 
abad, and yet how different is the heat ! The sun seems quite a 
different thing here. One almost regards it in a friendly light, 
instead of considering it an enemy and looking forward to its 
appearance with dread. Yet we are in the tropics here I A few 
days ago I witnessed one of the prettiest sunrises I have ever seen 
in my life. It was quite early, rather earlier than 5.30, and there 
were a good many clouds in the east which were all tinted with 
the most lovely deep pink colour. 

KOWLOON,/«/y nth. 

We went out for a swim this afternoon. On our return to 
Kowloon a smart wind was blowing, and as we neared the docks 
we saw that the black drum was hoisted on the signal staff. This 
is a signal for a typhoon approaching from the east, and within 
200 miles. To-night it is blowing a strong gale. We have 
several times had these winds, and on the last occasion there was 
a deal of damage done and some 20 lives lost, but we have not yet 
had the typhoon proper. It has missed us up to date. They say 
that this one is coming straight for us, but it cannot l^y^^^l^se 
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yet, as the gun has not been fired. One gun signifies its near 
approach, and another gun that it is just upon us. These typhoons 
all seem to start in the Philippines, about the Island of Luzon. 
The people must have a dreadful time of it there. 

KOWLOON, August Sth. 
We have had an unpleasant but lively time since I last wrote. 
Already during the short time we have been here, six or seven 
typhoons have come close enough to us to be felt severely. Three 
days ago we were touched by the outer fringe of the severest 
typhoon they have had for two years in these parts. Some of us 
were on an island close by on which the rifle range is situated, when 
the black drum was hoisted on the signal staff. The wind freshened 
shortly after, and the sea got a bit rougher. By the time we were 
back it was raining in torrents. I don't think I've ever seen such 
heavy rain even in India. By the evening some of the main roads 
were deep in water, and on each side of the roads there was quite 
a miniature torrent. We went up to the lines, put all the rifles in 
a place of safety, and packed up all the men's belongings ready to 
clear out at a moment's notice. Then the first signal gun was fired, 
and the wind strengthened into a strong gale. At about 9 p.m., 
when it was pitch dark, the two guns were fired, and the wind blew 
for two hours at the rate of 82 miles an hour. It literally howled 
round the doors and windows, and even houses built of masonry 
shook. Our men's lines became a complete wreck. Out of 22 
blocks, 17 were blown down like a pack of cards, and all the others 
were damaged, even though they were in a sheltered position. The 
five cook houses made of corrugated iron sheets, rivetted together, 
were swept away in totOy the sheets of corrugated iron being blown 
in some cases nearly 400 yards away. Two Chinamen who happened 
to be passing were killed by these sheets as they were hurled 
through the air. The men all left the lines, and were accommodated 
in a part of some masonry barracks which are close by, and which 
belong to another regiment. In the morning the wind was quite 
gentle again. The lines presented a most extraordinary appearance 
of total wreckage. This was only the outer fringe of the typhoon. 
Now it has gone away altogether, but I hear there is another one 
starting work somewhere near the Philippines. The horses had a 
very poor time. We shifted them to some ** pucka sheds" before 
the worst began ; but the windows and doors were unprotected, 
and they all got drenched and spent the night in great discomfort. 
The sea broke in on to the wharves, and destroyed all erections near 
the shore. The Chinese boats all cleared out to some safe place 
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when the earlier signals were hoisted, but a few were caught and 
wrecked, and one steam launch went to the bottom. The big 
cruiser '* Amphitrite" steamed up against the wind in order to 
remain in position. The Observatory here has, from continual 
practice, got very clever at observing these typhoons, and the 
information and forecasts it gives are always extremely accurate. 
In addition to the signals, they send telephone messages to the 
different regiments and to the wharf people, stating the progress 
of the typhoon. When it rains here it does so with a vengeance. 
On the occasion of this last typhoon we had eleven inches of rain 
in seven or eight hours. 

KOWLOON, 10/A August 
My Indian servant has left me ; he did not like this place, and 
went back to India with the 22nd Regt. I have taken over a 
Chinese servant from an officer in the 22nd, who recommended him 
rather strongly to me. This individual, the ''heathen Chinee,*' 
has only been a few hours with me, and when he arrived I was in 
the turmoil of changing rooms. He has worked splendidly, I must 
say, and if he only continues as he has begun, he'll give great 
satisfaction. He's quite silent, and I leave him entirely alone ; but 
he has already evolved order out of chaos, and arranged my things 
rather nicely. However, I must not form too hasty an opinion. 

KOWLOON, 14/A August, 
I have now settled down comfortably in my new rooms, and my 
Chinese servant continues to give great satisfaction. He has none 
of those irritating little ways of the average Indian servant, and is 
decidedly more thoughtful. My room is a model of neatness 
under my present regime. Loong Chung (that is the servant's 
name) is very industrious, and nothing escapes his attention ; but 
he never speaks unless it is absolutely necessary, nor do I address 
him except on similar occasions. 
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^yW E have been permitted to see the proof sheets of Father 
^1^^ Norbert Birt's *' Downside." No purpose could be 
served by piclcing out " plums '* to flavour our columns 
with. It will be in the hands of most of our readers possibly 
before our present number is published. Here is the table of 
contents : — 

CHAP. PAGE. 

I. Beginnings and Early Days - - - 1 

II. House Chronicle during the XVII and XVIII 

Centuries - - - - - 25 

III. Inner Life at Old St. Gregory's in the XVII 

and XVIII Centuries - - - 68 

IV. The Abandonment of Douay, 1792-1795 - 99 
V. Acton Burnel, 1795-1814 - - - 123 

VI. Downside, 1814-1830 - - - - 157 

VII. The Development of St. Gregory's during the 

XIX Century - - - - 200 

VIII. Institutions, Customs and Games - -250 

IX. Gregorian Worthies - - - - 315 

It is an appetising menu, with every variety of dish, new and old. 
Macaulay notes that the best-known passages of Milton are 
'Mittle more than muster-rolls of names. But,*' he adds, '^they 
are charmed names." In a history of any kind this phenomenon 
must repeat itself ; and we fancy the spell of the book for 
Gregorians will lie in great part in this. They abound and flow 
over, from the first founders of St. Gregory's to the present 
captain of the school. Which word reminds us that Father 
Norbert prefers to call us a school rather than a college. He 
gives us admirable reason for this, and traces our> adoption of 
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the word college to our sojourn in France. It is a matter of 
indifference to us how we are called, and we speak of the school, 
in practical working, more frequently than of the college. But 
as he was writing of Downside as it was and is, no one could 
object to his using the term by which it is best known. Long 
use is generally acknowledged as a legal sanction of a name ; 
and surely three centuries' use would give us right to retain it 
if we wished. As he himself shews in the preface, the term is not 
restricted at the present day to its technical meaning. As for the 
teachers, ''masters" was the old term for them; "professors" 
is distinctly a modern use. But is not a master, technically speak- 
ing, a higher degree than professor? Should it not describe a 
person equipped with a degree ? 

The illustrations are excellent. The photogravure of Abbot 
Caverel, which forms the frontispiece, is a very clean and satis- 
factory piece of work. The engraver bears the Britannic name of 
Jenkins, but hails from Paris. Prints on large paper may be had 
from F. Norbert Birt for the small sum of 1/-, post free. They 
would make a suitable adornment for any of our presbyteries. 
The abbot's features are what we might expect : the long aquiline 
nose is that of an administrator; the shrewd questioning eyes 
have seen so much that they are not to be taken unprepared ; the 
generosity of the brow and mouth marks the founder of St. 
Gregory's. We cannot love and venerate it too much. Cover 
it with glass, Gregorians ; frame it with care [tasteful frames 
supplied by F. Philip Whiteside] ; hang it on your walls and 
cherish it ; for it is the Luck of Downside ! [We get no com- 
mission on this.] 

The new additions to our Abbey Church have been carried out 
as we intimated in our last number. The columns of the choir 
are built as far as the capitals, and a very impressive and sug- 
gestive picture they form. They certainly make us wish to see 
the whole finished ; may they have the same effect on others ! 
In addition to the portion of the north cloister which was prac- 
tically completed in July, and on which we commented at the 
time, the remaining part, passing across the south transept under 
the present organ-chamber, has been groined and a screen built 
cutting it off from the body of the church. This screen and the 
additional groining are the gift of Mr. Douglas Webster. Our 
readers will be able to form an idea of the addition from Mr. 
Witcombe's clever lithographic drawing, which we publish with 
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this number. The finial and crockets are uncarved, and the door- 
way is temporarily closed with curtains. Dignity and simplicity 
will be found to be the marks of Mr. Garner's work when a future 
generation comes to diagnose the symptoms of our various struc- 
tures. During the building process the organ and the floor on 
which it rested were raised up by screw-jacks, and hung for some 
weeks, like Mahomet's coffin, between heaven and earth. For this 
period we held all the conventual offices in St. Isidore's and 
the adjoining chapel of St. Benedict We were enabled to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the chapels and the munificence of the donors. 
How can anyone find courage to decry the screen between the 
chapels ? There may be minor defects, but the carved cornice and 
all the upper part are full of character and beauty. 



The frost has interrupted building work for the present, and the 
mason's sheds are busy again. There will be ample work for them 
before the building season comes on again. The present idea is 
to build as far as the string-course at the base of the triforium. 
This will fnclude all the choir arches and the wall between and 
above. The height of the structure from the ground will then be 
39 feet. The masons are now working away at the mouldings of 
the arches. Here are some details : — ^There are 16 columns or 
piers in the choir ; each pier contains 282^ cubic feet of stone and 
weighs 17^ tons ; the two corner piers at the east end contain each 
998 cubic feet, and weigh 62| tons ; the piers are 21 feet in height 
to the top of the capital. The outside stone is from the Monk's 
Park, the inside from the Combe Down Quarries, and is supplied 
by the Bath Stone Firm ; the cement concrete and masonry in the 
foundations of the two east end piers weigh 120 tons. The under 
structure of the choir is an important construction. It will receive 
all the heating and lighting apparatus without interfering with its 
function as a sub- way. A portion has been reserved for burial 
purposes. The length of the tunnel under the Church is 220 feet, 
its height 7 feet, its width 5 feet. It is roofed with corrugated 
iron, upon which is laid a massive deposit of concrete. 



On August 1st the stock of block stone at the crane in the 
masons' yard was 4767 cubic feet, some of the blocks weighing 
about five tons. Naturally all the conveying is done by machinery. 
The Scotch derrick, which came from the Haldane pier works at 
Torquay, easily deals with the biggest of these monsters. The 
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blocks arc put on the trolly by the crane, run into the shed, picked 
up by the *' traveller," cut to the required shape of base, pier or 
capital, run down from the "banker" — the stone on which the 
masons work it — to the builders, and all by mechanical contrivance. 
Some of the capitals weigh 1^ tons. 



Still, there may be exciting moments even with the most perfect 
machinery. One day, in lifting a five ton block, our Scotch giant 
was in his humours. The derricking chain got loose from the head 
of the crane and let down the ''jib," which has a reach of 43 feet 
and weighs a couple of tons. One of the men was under the "jib," 
which fell on the block of stone. The man was unhurt, but the 
"jib," which was a 14-inch pitch-pine baulk, was shivered to bits. 
When the new "jib" was fitted, and tried on the same block of 
stone, it had only described a quarter of a circle, when the anchors, 
which kept the two back-stays down, pulled out of their concrete 
beds and upset the whole crane. The four men at the handles 
promptly dived off the platform before it assumed a vertical 
position, and the crane was the only sufferer. We are thankful to 
say that there has been no serious accident over the building. 



Our esteemed contemporary, T?ie Raven^ is not accurate as 
regards the bell for the church tower. It will be, or rather it is, of 
S\ tons weight, not 34 cwt. It may be swung, it is true, but as it 
will require three men to swing it, that event will probably be rare. 
It is to be called " Great Bede." On the upper portion will be the 
inscription : " Ego sum Rogerius Beda Vaughan^ Archieptscopus 
Sydnetensis,** Many inscriptions have been suggested for the lower 
rim, the favourite being : — 

" Voco Alum?tos Ut Gratias Hodie Agant Numinu*' 
(" I call the students to give thanks to-day to God.") 
Appropriate dates will be added. The inscriptions will have to be 
engraved, as the bell, which is the work of the well-known firm of 
Taylor, of Loughborough, is already in existence. Some years 
ago Mr. John Sweetman, of Kells, Co. Meath, suggested the erec- 
tion at Downside of a memorial to Archbishop Vaughan, and gave 
a generous donation for that purpose. Gradually the contributions 
have mounted up, and though still far from the sum required, it 
has been decided to apply the money at once, and to let the 
memorial take this shape. We may expect to have the bell here 
in two months' time. The bell is technically termed an A flat 
Bourdon. It was cast for Beverley Minster, and actually swung 
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there. It was displaced to make room for a heavier bell which 
would be more serviceable in the chimes. An expert writes of it : 
" I have heard it since it was re-tuned, and I consider it now to be 
a glorious bell. It and our G flat Bourdon I believe to be the 
finest big bells in the country, equal to the old Belgian bells, and 
finer than any now made on the Continent. It is only since 1896 
that the old methods have been put in practice in the Lough- 
borough foundry, and in no other. The A flat Bourdon was cast in 
1900. I fancy all bells, especially big ones, have a slight ' fourth.* 
You will never entirely get rid of this harmonic ; but I believe that 
there is very little of it in this bell ; while it gives out the full rich 
chord that properly tuned bells do, in contrast to the harsh growl 
of most of the wretched big bells of this country, like ' Tom of 
Oxford • and ' Big Ben ' of Westminster." 



Father Aidan Howlett retired in September from the post of 
Head Master, which he has filled during the past two years. They 
have been years of sound, we might say striking, success, and what 
is more important, of a very full school. In fact he leaves it with 
its containing capacity strained to the utmost. We cannot grudge 
his wishing to resume the work which he interrupted in the interests 
of the college. He returns to it with an increased record of hard 
work and of well-earned success. For the time he is at Newnham 
Paddox, Lutterworth. 



Father Leander Ramsay succeeds him in his post. In his case 
also he has laid aside serious and valuable work to take up the 
onerous and not always gratifying duties for which many qualifica- 
tions mark him out. From his wide experience we may expect 
notable results. Already he has made a change in the discipline of 
the school on which every O.G. will have an opinion, we fancy 
mainly of approval. We acknowledge the right of our contemporary 
to speak here. Quoth ** The Raven " : — 

This term, the Headmaster, with the unanimous concurrence of the teaching 
Staff, has made some important changes in the discipline of the School. No 
longer does the goodly throng of culprits, awaiting each his turn, stand outside 
the First Prefect's room in the morning ** quarter." These have been almost 
eliminated by the introduction of "detention.'* '* Detention " is now the sole 
method of visiting culpable defect in work, and is imposed for this alone. The 
hour for this is 8.15 to 9 p.m. AAer a limited number of "detentions" an 
offender may be liable to a visitation of a more severe character than the 
traditional "whops." The object of this measure is to render corporal punish- 
ment much less frequent than it has been. It Is a distinct move in the right 
direction, and thus far, at least, it has compassed its aim witlr^tire success. 
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Important changes have been made in the staff of Prefects. 
Father Sebastian Cave has left the Prefectship to go to start the 
Day School at Ealing. The work he is undertaking is one of 
serious importance and demands both energy and experience. 
We cannot think a better choice could be made, but we are very 
sorry to miss Father Sebastian from the school. The Raven has a 
sympathetic article on the subject and a capital portrait of Father 
Sebastian. We take the following sketch of his career from the 
same source : — 

" Dom Set>astian returned to Downside from the Noviciate at Belmont in 
1889, and in the next year became third Prefect. In 1891 be became second 
Prefect, remaining at that post till 1893. In July of that year he was ordained 
Priest, together with (the late) Dom Stanislaus Nugent and Dom Benedict 
Kuypers. He then retired from his work in the School for two and a half 
years, till, in 1896, he again became second Prefect. In September 1898, on 
the retirement of Dom Stephen Rawlinson, he was appointed first Prefect, an 
office which he filled till la^ July." 

Every department of the school bears his mark upon it, and we 
fully endorse what the Raven says as to the manliness of the school 
during his years of office. We wish him success in his new work. 



Father Wolstan Pearson succeeds him as Prefect. He is no 
stranger to the boys, having been among the Prefects for some 
years. We may say that nobody could make us less regret Father 
Sebastian's departure. 



Father Antony Cox retires from the third Prefectship to study at 
Saint Anselmo's in Rome. He accompanied Abbot Raynal, whose 
yearly visit to Downside is appreciated as much by the boys as by 
the Community. We regret to say we are losing the valuable 
services for a time of Father Hugh Connolly, who may be obliged 
to pay a visit to his home in Australia. The new Prefects are — 
2nd, Father Francis Sweetman, and 3rd, Father Gregory Quinlan. 
Father Francis has not lost all the effects of his attack of enteric ; 
but he is fiill of vigour, and is so far restored as to be able to put 
in a good afternoon's work at the new cricket field. Father Stephen 
Rawlinson was obliged to leave England to complete his cure, and 
is now in Rome, from which satisfactory reports reach us concern- 
ing his progress. We may here mention that Edward Talbot, of 
Rhode Hill, Lyme Regis, had a serious attack of illness last summer, 
shortly after his return from South Africa ; and although he has to 
some extent recovered, yet his friends cannot fail to be aiixious. 
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The following list of the school officials and staff is taken from 
the Raven : — 

*' The school staff this year is as follows : — 
Head Master, Rev H. L. Ramsay, M.A. 
Rev. T. W. Pearson (First Prefect J. 
Rev. J. F. Sweetman (Second Prefect), 
Rev. F. G. Quinlan (Third Prefect), 
Rev. F. C. Banckaert. 
Rev. G. A. Kindersley. 
Rev. A. L. Kynaston, B.A. 
Rev. H. W. Mackey. 
Rev. G. R. Hudleston. 
Rev. G. L. Graham. 
J. P. Molohan, Esq., A.M. (Gold Medalist, Trinity College, 

Dublin). 
Severin ZQllig, Esq. (Sdminaire au Franfais Modern^ Uni-^ 

versit^ of Geneva), 
L. G. Packenham, Esq. 
A. J. Smallpeice, Esq., M.A. (Late Scholar of St. fohn's 

College, Cambridge, Tenth Wrangler, iSgsj- 
H. B. Groves, Esq., B.A. (Late Open Classical Exhibitioner, 

New College, Oxford). 
T. W. Holden, Esq., A.R.C.O. (Music). 
W. F. C. Schottler, Esq., l.S.M. (Instrumental Music J. 
J. J. Witcombe, Esq. (Drawing, National Medalist, South 

Kensington. J 
Colour-Sergt. J. H. Popple ( Drilling aftd Boxing Instructor J. 



We are glad to hear that Mr. Haygarth (our late mathematical 
master) has received an important appointment in Glasgow. 



Among new arrivals in the School we are especially glad to see 
those who represent former Gregorians. This year the names of 
Bird, Nugent, Petre, Cox and French reproduce older generations. 



An incident which has caused much interest and pleasure in our 
circle is the restoration of Prior Park College to the old lines. The 
Bishop of the Diocese, as the head of the establishment, has found 
an able manager of the School in Father Edmund Nolan, B.A., 
who has proved his ability in educational work both at Old Hall 
and at Cambridge. Many generations of Downside boys will be 
pleased to know that our old and true friend, Mgr. Canon Williams, 
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former head of Prior Park, has taken up the work of procurator 
there. That his heart and energy will be in the work, and that all 
our sympathy goes with him and with all the establishment, needs 
no saying. What we do decline to say is his age, because he 
simply is not as old as it by many years. The School already 
numbers about 50, in spite of the disadvantage the officials were 
placed at by the short time between the leaving of their prede- 
cessors and the re-opening of the College. The old relations 
between it and Downside have been inaugurated by two football 
matches (Downside 2nd XI.), in which the two sides were 
alternately victorious. 



The letters of Archbishop Polding, which we close regretfully in 
this number, are of even greater interest than the first instalment. 
Not only do they give us a picture of the work and character of 
Dr. Polding and his auxiliaries, but they throw a lurid light on 
some details of the convict system. Those days are becoming 
more remote ; and the death of Mother Mary Walburga Wallis, 
for 38 years prioress of the Benedictine Monastery of our Blessed 
Lady of the Purification, Subiaco, Paramatta (of which so much is 
said in the letters), destroys a link which binds the Australian 
Church to that noble past in which St. Gregory's can claim no 
mean share. 



How strange to find the Archbishop working so hard to secure 
the remains of Venerable Archbishop Plunkett, which now lie in 
our Church ! His disappointment at his failure to secure them 
would have been lessened if he could have known their ultimate 
destination. Again we find the name of Hilgel mentioned, and 
though the distinguishing <*von" is wanting, it seems probable 
that the allusion is to the family with which Downside has been 
brought into intimate connection in more than one way of late 
years. 



We are pleased to be allowed to publish a picture of the superb 
monstrance which the Baroness von Hiigel and her daughter, the 
late Baroness Pauline von HQgel, have presented to the AM>ey 
Church. We gave some account of it in a previous number. The 
picture, which is from a photograph by Father Philip Whiteside, 
will enable those who have not seen the original to form some 
idea of the value of the gift. 
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We were interested to learn that the stones which adorn the 
monstrance in ordinary use come from the old King's Crown. 
Let us correct a misapprehension which has risen, of late years 
only, it is true, but which seems to hare struck root. The stones 
in the cross of the De Paiva monstrance did not come from Bishop 
Morris* ring ; all the stones on it came from the De Paiva fieunily. 
Whom may we never forget ! 



We here acknowledge with due gratitude the gift of a copy of 
Francia's well-known ''Entombment" in the National Gallery, 
executed by the donor, Mrs. Dering. We have other paintings by 
the same hand. The pictures which hung in the Palace, where 
they were little seen, and some of those from the dark corridor by 
the boys' refectory, and the fine engravings by Piranesi, which 
hung in one of the college corridors and which were the gift of 
the late Father Joseph Davis, have been placed in the new Abbey 
block. 



The '' Law of the Cloister " concerning shaving and washing 
offers an instructive comment on a paragraph which appeared 
recently in the Daily Chronicle^ and which we here give : — 

**THB PAPACY AND HYGIENIC REFORM.— Rome, September 3. At 
dinner to-day I met an ecclesiastic, well known here for his social reform 
work, who has forwarded a novel petition to the Pope. In the interests of 
civilised society and for the honour of religion in Italy he begs the Holy 
Father to grant a plenary indulgence to all priests and monks who shall wash 
themselves daily ; with an extra partial indulgence to those of the aforesaid 
who shall shave regularly at least thrice in the week over a specified period.'* 



The Customary from which the article is drawn, shews that the 
monks were in advance of the hygiene and cleanliness not merely 
of their own day, but of days not so very remote from our own. 
The shaving of the tonsure reminds us of a good story told us by 
a Dominican father against himself. On one occasion he was 
forced to have recourse to a professional barber for the renovation 
of his tonsure. To his surprise the operator took the order in a 
very matter-of-fact way. •* I fancy," said the father," "you 
haven't done this sort of work before." "Oh yes, sir," was the 
reply ; " Tm sometimes sent to do it at the big house." The 
" big house " was a lunatic asylum ! 



A correspondent informs us that the name semi-abbot, which 
we give to the junior professed member of the community, and 
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which entails many lahours and no privileges now-a-days, is to be 
found used in the same way in some old Spanish Benedictine 
constitutions. We should be pleased if we could persuade one of 
our qualified contributors to give us an article on the evolution of 
the monastic habit, as so many people are wildly at sea on the 
subject The Customary of St. Augustine's makes no mention of 
the scapular, except for lay-brothers. The late Sir Walter Besant, 
in preparation for his book on Westminster, came to Downside 
with his artist, who carried off one of our habits with him for his 
drawings. His monks are dressed correctly, in consequence ; but 
he shod one kneeling figure in a portentous pair of boots ! They 
certainly fulfil the prescription of the '^ Declarationes in Regulam *' 
that they should be '* secularium nonnihil latiores." 

While treating of monastic subjects we may here insert a notifi- 
cation that we have been requested to make public as to the 
blessing of the Benedictine medal and cross. A rescript of the 
Holy Father to the Abbot Primate, dated the 12th April, 1902, 
decrees that ''all priests O.S.B., simply or solemnly professed, 
now and henceforth, have the privilege of blessing both forms of 
medal, servatts servandts\ the Abbots, Presidents of Congregations 
may delegate secular and regular Priests to do the same ; the 
Abbot Primate and the Abbot of Monte Cassino may give faculties 
to certain (quibusdam) priests to give leave to others to bless the 
aforesaid crosses or common medals.'* The blessing of the 
so-called ** centenary " medals may be sub-delegated only by the 
Abbot of Monte Cassino. 



The interesting decision of the Sacred College as to the powers 
of our Abbots of pontificating in the Mission Churches of their 
houses, was published on its promulgation by the '* Tablet." It is 
a liberal and generous recognition of their rights. Some people 
would have revived the rigorous limitations which were formerly 
imposed on them by Pope Alexander VII. 



The use of the term Dom as the title of a Monk is fairly well 
established. We cannot say that we are fond of it in colloquial 
use. It is a truncated word, and much on a par with calling a 
person Esk instead of Esquire. Dan and Don would be more 
acceptable, as having passed through the mint of common use ; 
in the old days of broad vowel sounds there would be little differ- 
ence between them. When did St. Benedict's term Nonnus pass 
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from use? The Monks of St. Augustine's used it, at least in 
chapter. For instance, if any official had to be named for correc- 
tion, he was not to be called by his official title, unless for some 
official fault ; but by his simple name, with the ** number deputed to 
his name" (whatever that may mean) ; for example : '^Nonnus A. 
quartus," ** Nonnus B. decimus*' — which is rather sugg-estive of 
a policeman ! 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that Abbot Snow's articles 
on Downside matters are to be published in book form. The 
modern ''play-day" is principally notable by its absence. 
Extended vacations have necessitated its restriction. Doubtless 
there is a small loss in camaraderie through this move, but every- 
body will recognise its necessity. We need not say that the 
modern boy takes his recreation in much the same fashion as his 
forbears (no insinuation in the latter term). Most of the institu- 
tions described in the article are still flourishing. The fireworks 
of the Prefect's feast are gone, and without a qualm on the part 
of anyone blessed with nerves. Abbot Snow makes no mention of 
the bonfire, so we may be less regretful when we say that it is 
gone also. Peace to its ashes ! Possibly the procurator had some- 
thing to say to its departure, for the bill of expenses was rather 
alarming when we come to think what we got for the money. 
Handball has long been defunct. 



We are already able to give some of the information F. Gilbert 
Dolan asks for in his interesting article. Farmcote is a small 
hamlet about six or seven miles west of Cheltenham and three 
miles from Notgrove station. It is at present united with the 
benefice (or vicarage) of Lower Guiting. 

F. Gilbert also sends us a correction of an error in the second 
series of Carmina Mariana^ which is noticed in our present issue. 
He writes: — "The English version of the old hymn, Omni die 
die Maria^ which appeared in a recent number of the Review^ 
reminds one of an error into which Mr. Orby Shipley has fallen in 
the second series of his Carmina Mariana^ p. 265. The author of 
the poem entitled " Magalesia Sacra" there quoted, was not F. 
Joseph Reeve, S.J., but a distinguished monk of St. Gr^ory's, 
D. Wilfrid Reeve, O.S.B. 



We here give some touching extracts fron the Venerable Arch- 
bishop's last letters, which will edify our readers. ^ . 
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June 23» 1681. He has just been informed that ** to-morrow 
sev'night the execution will be. Whereas it is not upon St. 
John's Day, I am glad 'tis to be upon his octave and upon 
a Friday also." Another letter says, '^the authenticall intima- 
tion is come from the Sheriff for Friday. 'Tis fit a sheete for my 
carcass be prepared if there will be leave gott to bury it. I 
desire to know is it fitt that I add to my speech how I have been 
denyed the spirituall comfort of a clergyman." 

A letter dated Thursday, June 30th, 1681, has the following 
written on the back. ''Mr. Marshall (Father Wm. Cuthbert 
Marshall, O.S.B., a fellow prisoner in Newgate) sent me a shift 
which now and also to-morrow I weare. I pray you to restore it 
to him, for the gentlewoman who gave it did desire that it should 
accompany me to the place of execution." 

The martyr's last speech, written by his own hand, with correc- 
tions by Abbot Corker, concludes ''to all which I have here 
subscribed my hand, the first of July, Oliver Plunkett." 

A half-sheet of foolscap has the following : "My body and clothes 
etc. is at Mr. Korker's will and pleasure to be disposed of. The 
first of July, '81." 

The following passage from WeldotCs Large Collections^ vol. 11, 
gives interesting particulars as to the disposal of the martyr's 
remains. " The martyr's body by the means of ours was taken out 
of the grave in the heat of the day, about two years after its burial, 
though a woman had been buried upon it. (Marginal note : the 
head was never buried, but is said to be kept at a great family). 
Fr. Bernard Lowick de humili visitatione B. Maris, chief actor in 
so dangerous an adventure ; after which Fr. Corker found means 
to get it conveyed to Lamspring, where being abbot thereof 
afterwards, he erected him a monument in the crypt in 1693, on the 
right hand. The English Benedictine nuns in Lark Fields at Paris 
have one of his arms, which I saw here on the day of his martyrdom, 
which then made up exactly eleven years since it had happened. 
It was all whole and entire, with all the flesh on and even the nails, 
without the least offensive smell. Fr. Bern. Lowick keeps a leg 
bone. The arm was given to the nuns by Fr. Corker." 



In the shrine in our church are 26 of the larger bones, and about 
18 of the smaller. Both hands and feet are lost, together with 9 of 
the larger bones. The head, 5 of the larger and 3 of the lesser 
bones, are in other churches. ^ I 
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When eventually we have a fitting shrine for the martyr's relics 
would it not be appropriate to exchange the present inscription for 
the one on the old brass plate at Drogheda? ''In hoc Tumuio 
Requiescit Corpus Reverendissimi Domini Oleveri Plunkett quon- 
dam Archiepiscopi Armacheni totius HibemisB Primatis qui in odium 
Fidei a falsis tesdbus crimine Isesse Majestatis accusatus obidque 
morti adjudicatus Tybumise laqueo suspensus extractis intestinis 
et in ignem conjectis Martyrium constanter subiit Regnante Carlo 
secundo Magnae Britanias Rege etc. Die Primo Julii Anno 1681. 



The etching of the martyr which accompanies this number is 
copied from the well-known mezzotint of 1790. The features differ 
from the accustomed type, notably in the fulness and darkness of 
the eyes. 

There are three pictures of the martyr to be seen at Downside, 
two of which are old, and may be added to Mr. J. Mulhall's list 
which appeared in the Downside Review^ vol. 17 (1898), p. 57. There 
is little known about the history of either of the old ones. One is 
painted on canvas, and is in an oval carved wooden frame, partly 
gilt, and the frame shows signs of decay. It is preserved in a 
glass case with some faded photographs of the relics and pictures 
of the Martyr which are at the Sienna Convent at Drogheda. 
Under the picture is this inscription. ''This portrait of the Most 
Revd. Oliver Plunkett the martyred Archbishop of Armagh, which 
was in the Rectory Farm House, Brailes, Warwickshire, was 
presented to the Monastery of St. Gregory the Great, Downside, 
by Colonel R. S. Bedingfeld, 1891." The second is a painting on 
a panel, of much the same character as No. 1 , though not so well 
painted. It is in an olive-wood frame, and was bought in Rome 
by Mr. Christopher Sykes, of Brantingham Thorpe, and given by 
him to the late Lady Marcia Herries, and is now in the possession 
of Dom Odo Langdale at Downside. 

The third is an oil painting on canvas, in an oval oak frame 
carved by Colonel Eustace Hercy in 1897. On the back of the 
canvas are the words "Blessed Archbishop Oliver Plunkett, copied 
by R. Dering, Baddesley Clinton, 1892." 



The compiler of the "Articuli" referred to in our article has an 
exalted idea of our neighbourhood, as he states "nunc vero corpus 
in Ecclesia Patrum Saneti Benedicti in urbt Downside (in Anglia) 
religiosissime servatur." ^ , 
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We had expected to give an article on the '' Book of Cerne" in 
this number. We are, however, obliged to confine ourselves to 
offering our sincere congratulations to Father Benedict Kuypers 
on the admirable result of his labours, and to compliment him on 
the very favourable criticism the book has received from com- 
petent authorities, notably from the AthetUBum, 



Abbot Gasquet's usual valuable and interesting contribution to 
our pages will be missed from this number. We are the poorer 
by it ; but unfortunately great pressure of work, and especially the 
important task of preparing his penny '* History of the Church in 
England," has prevented him from contributing. We take the 
opportunity of congratulating him on the signal honour done him 
by his selection to represent the Vatican at the celebration of the 
Bodleian Centenary at Oxford. He is likely to be more busy 
presently, as he is to give a course of lectures to the Catholic 
undergraduates at Oxford. 

The following clerical changes have taken place recently. 
Fathers Wolstan Richards and W. van Volckxsom have been 
appointed to the charge of the Lulworth Mission. This includes 
the Chaplaincy of the Castle, East and West Lulworth, Wool 
and Wareham. Father Isidore Green is acting as Chaplain to 
the Convent at Caverswall, Stoke-on-Trent. Father Richard 
O'Hare is stationed at St. John's, Bath. Father Edmund Kendal 
has left the latter church for St. Michael's, Belmont^ where he 
teaches S. Scripture and Dogma, is the junior- master, and 
manages the new mission at Ledbury. Father Aidan Howlett 
is stationed for the present at Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth. 
Father Bernard Clifford has taken up his work again at St. 
Joseph^s, Swansea. Father Bernard Harrington is professing 
theol(^y at Downside. Brothers Cyril Rylance and Denis 
Goolden have joined Brother Bruno Hicks at Cambridge. Fr. 
Augustine Desimpel, Bros. Peter Worswick, Roger Hudleston, 
Lucius Graham and Cyprian Alston have joined the community at 
Downside. 



Brother Stanislaus Chatterton was professed in simple vows at 
Belmont. Brothers Raymond Webster, Urban Butler and Dominic 
(A. S.) Young received the habit there in September. Brother 
Bruno Hicks took the Historical Tripos (first part) at Cambridge 
last June. We congratulate him, as we are informed that his 
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pass was distinctly successful. G. Heydon (Christ's), H. Jump 
and A. Loutit (Trinity) are also at Cambridge. J. Kenyon, B. 
Worswick, B. Radcliffe and R. Walker are at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

F. A. Staples, who is a non-collegiate at the latter university, 
has just gained an open scholarship at St. John's. We congratu- 
late him on so brilliant an opening to his career. He left us only 
in July last. 

Brother Bruno Hicks was ordained deacon and Brothers C3rril 
Rylance and Denis Goolden sub-deacons at Clifton in September. 
On December 7th his Lordship the Bishop of Clifton paid his 
first visit to Downside, and ordained Brother Peter Worswick 
deacon, and Brothers Edward Green and Roger Hudleston sub- 
deacons in the Abbey Church. Proficiant 



We are pleased to note that Brother Luke (Alastair Francis) 
Cary-Elwes was ordained sub-deacon at Fort Augustus in October. 
Those who recall his talent for drawing at Downside and his sub- 
sequent adoption for some time of an art career, will see the 
motive of the choice of his religious name. His brother. Father 
Cuthbert Cary-Elwes, S.J., is stationed at St. Francis Xavier's, 
Liverpool. 

Most of our readers will have heard of the illness of our venerable 
patriarch, Father Benet Tidmarsh, at Little Malvern. We are 
pleased to say that, although partially disabled, his mind and 
spirits are as bright as they ever were. 



Bishop Benziger, who we hear is in England, was in the 
lamentable railway accident of September 11th last, reported in 
English papers ; when a train broke through a bridge over a river 
at Mangaputnam, near Madras, in which some nuns and several 
others lost their lives. The Bishop escaped with slight injury. 
All will join us in our thanks that so valuable a life has been 
spared to the Church. The following interesting sketch of the 
demands of his diocese appears in an appeal for help which he has 
published : — 

<< In this Mission of Quilon we hav« over 160 churches and{chapels, forming 
BS many independent congregations. Yearly some small villages of Pagans, 
or parts of villages, ask us to have them instructed and receive them into our 
holy religion. To administer these numerous scattered congregations we 
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have actually only 29 vicars and 7 assistant-priests, among whom several are 
old, infirm or less capable. In the northern half of this diocese each vicar is 
entrusted with three or four churches ; in the southern half, where the con- 
gregations are utterly poor and of more recent date, the average is nine 
churches under each vicar. A few statistics will speak for themselves :— 
In the district 

Ne3ratticaray : under 1 Eur. Priest, 7 churches, with 2,353 Catholics. 

Vengotto : „ 1 Native Priest, 18 „ „ 4,695 „ 



Mulagumudu : 
Colachel: 
Carangadu: 
Cape Comorin : 

CotUr: 



1 Eur. Priest, 19 „ „ 9,000 „ 

t Native Priest, 7 „ „ 7,012 „ 

1 Eur. Priest, 14 „ „ 10,294 „ 

1 Native Priest, 7 „ ,, 4,774 ,, 

r 1 Eur. Priest \.^ .. ^24 

\ 1 NaUve Priest/^^ " ♦» "'^''^ 

The good Bishop has set himself the task of collecting over 

;^12,000. He will be grateful for any donation, however small. 

The address ** Quilon, India/' would reach him. 



Our brethren of Douai Abbey are in great anxiety as to the fate 
of their establishment. They have received notice that the Govern- 
ment will not support their appeal, and that they must be prepared 
to leave in the summer. It is true that the Chamber has not pro- 
nounced on their case, but they have reason to apprehend the 
worst. Our indignation at their treatment will give earnestness 
to our prayers in their interest. We understand that the school 
will be kept up at Douai under lay management. 



Father Benedict Pinch has completed considerable alterations 
and improvements in his presbytery at Egremont, Cumberland. In 
a law suit with his builder he was victorious in every respect. 



At Ealing, Father Gilbert Dolan has started a course of illus- 
trated lectures, one of which was delivered by himself. F. Dunstan 
Breen continues his active platform propaganda at Petersfield. On 
a recent occasion, however, he broke out into a new departure : 
the newspaper report announced that he amused the house by a 
representation of the '* Sailor's consolation." Unfortunately the 
account did not say whether it was a shanty or a hornpipe. It 
was at Petersfield that a tradesman decorated his shop for the 
coronation rejoicings with the device *' Deo salvam rex." 



So the well-known Carey — as we learn from Father Norbert's 
book — the author of *' Sally in our Alley," and the possible author, 
in some people's estimation, of ''God Save the Kinfi;:^" was a 
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Gregorian. We cannot unfortunately adopt the former ballad as 
the Downside School song, not even if we were to follow the 
suggestion of turning it into '' Selina in our Shrubberies," though 
the latter decidedly gains in distinction. 



We head a big list of " personals " with the official study results: 
List of Boys who passed Pubuc Examinations in the 

YEAR rgo2, 

Oxford and Cambridge joint Board. 

Examinatum of Higher CtrHfictUn. 

1. C. F. Blount passed in four subjects. 

2. L. A. Daly passed in four subjects. 

3. J. K. Heydon passed in five subjects (distinction in English). 

4. F. C. MacDermot passed in six subjects. 

5. R. A. Parsons passed in four subjects (distinction in 

English). 

6. F. A. Staples passed in four subjects. 

7. R. Walker passed in seven subjects. 

Senior Oxford Local Examination. 

1. C. F. Cafferata, 3rd class Honours; ** Excused Responsions." 

2. C. J. Taylor, 3rd class Honours ; *' Excused Responsions." 

3. G. B. Segar, 1st Division. 

4. P. J. von Schubert, 1st Division ; excused from examination 

in additional subject (French). 

Junior Oxford Local Examination. 

1. A. A. Agius, 1st Division. 

2. A. Ardeshir, 1st Division ; 16th in English Literature 

Honours. 

3. C. O. Comey, 1st Division. 

4. C. R. Ferrers, 1st Division ; 12th in Honours (Greek). 

5. L. A. Graham, 1st Division. 

6. W. Lane-Joynt, 1st Division. 

7. L. OrdoAez, 1st Division ; Honours in French. 

8. R. L. Petre, 1st Division. 

9. R. H. Trafford, 1st Division. 

10. C. C. Cafferata, 2nd Division. 

11. C. J. Farrel, 2nd Division. 

12. H. G. de la Pasture, 2nd Division. 

13. G. E. de Stacpoole, 2nd Division. 
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14. R. A. Topham, 2nd Division. 

15. C. Worsley-Worswick, 2nd Division. 

Preliminary Oxford Local Examination. 

1. T. d'Oilliamson, 6th in Honours (2nd Class) ; 1st in Honours 

in French ; Honours in Mathematics. 

2. E. E. AgiuSy Honours (3rd Class) ; Honours in English 

History. 

3. R. H. Hounsell, Honours (3rd Class) ; Honours in Mathe- 

matics. 

4. A. Letellier, Honours (3rd Class). 

5. T. A. Agius, 1st Division. 

6. H. E. de Stacpoole, 1st Division. 

7. J. O. Turnbull, 1st Division. 

8. W. J. Dwyer, 2nd Division. 

9. T. L. Mansfield, 2nd Division. 
10. J. B. Wardroper, 2nd Division. 



Here is the Spectator's comment on the distinction conferred on 
Sir J. P. FitzPatrick, of which every Gregorian is justly proud : — 

It is with no little satisfaction that we record the fact that Mr. J. P. Fitz- 
Patrick has received the honour of Knighthood, which was g-azetted on Satur- 
day last. Sir Percy FitzPatrick, as one of the leaders of the Reform party in 
the days when it was by no means safe or pleasant to be a reformer in Johan- 
nesburg-, showed great courage and fortitude, and by his book, '*The Trans- 
vaal from Within," he enlightened the public opinion here in regard to the anti- 
British aims and aspirations of the Boers. Though Sir Percy FitzPatrick has 
never " hedged " on public questions, but instead has always hit out from the 
shoulder, he has few enemies and many friends. He has an unquestionable 
right to be a Knight of the Empire. (Nov. 8th.) 

An interesting portrait appeared of Sir J. P. FitzPatrick in the 
Black and White record of Coronation honours. 



Henry Knight took his LL. B. degree with second class honours. 
He was second in a list of 102. Only two first class honours were 
awarded. 



M. J. Sweetman was gazetted Brevet-Major in October. 



A. G. M. Sharpe passed out of Sandhurst in July. T. Geo. Waters 
was gazetted to the Royal Enniskillen Fusiliers on October 20th ; 
and Harman J. Grisewood to the 4th Hussars on October 28th. 
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Lieutenant L. Vavasour, of H.M.S. Swordship, came of age on 
September 23rd. The Tablet had a long account of the festivities. 
Ad mulios annos. 



Francis Nicholson is with the 1st South Lancashire Regiment at 
Dunbar. He expects to go to India with his regiment in January. 



J. B. M ackinnon has got an appointment in the Chinese Maritime 
Customs under Sir Robert Hart, and sailed for Shanghai in October 
last. He carries our good wishes to J. D. de la Touche, who has 
been in the same department since 1882. 



Captain G. Greig has been doing cricketing feats in Bombay. 
Against an Eleven of the Oxford University " Authenttcs" under 
Mr. Key, he made 204 in the 2nd innings. 



We are pleased to notice that the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
has published a memoir of the late George Blount by the Rev. W. J. 
Amherst, S.J., which can be had from Bro. James Ronea, 174 Elms 
Road, Clapham, London, S.W., price one penny. 



We are asked to state that the address of Mr. B. J. Kindersley 
given in our last number was incorrect. It should be " 28 Charle- 
ville Mansions, West Kensington." He will be glad to give any 
information required concerning the London Monthly Downside 
Dinners. 



The music of a Nativity Play, which is projected and has been 
much talked of, is to be by Mr. Joseph Moorat. We have seen 
pieces of his in the now extinct '^Dome." Unless we are mistaken, 
that clever but poorly recognised magazine had something to say 
to bringing Mr. Elgar before the public. One or more of his 
** Cycle of Sea Songs" certainly appea^d in it. 



Which reminds us that we have to record the success of the 
Exhibition music. The choir sang Mr. Elgar's '* Banner of St. 
George.*' The music is perhaps not the most characteristic of the 
composer's pieces ; still it is always removed from commonplace. 
Without being too recondite to escape the average appreciation, 
it never condescends to be '*tuney." Even the soprano solos, 
given to the Princess Sabrina, never fall into consecutive melody, 
but are a composition of intricate phrasing. It speatcs well for the 
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education our public received at the stern hands of Mr. Terry that 
they received the performance with enthusiasm. Certainly too, he 
has the credit of having handed on to Mr. Holden a choir capable 
of doing fair justice to the music; though we must give Mr. Holden 
all the credit and congratulation which are undoubtedly his due. 
CecilFerrers sang the treble solos with a sweet and intelligent phras- 
ing. The orchestra under Mr. Schottler was a little too powerful at 
times, owing to the tone effects which the composer aims at. We 
give the names of the choir : — 

TfMes: 
C. Ferrers. F. Blount. M. Healy. T. Mansfield. 

R. Lescher. G. Kelly. F. Moysey. B. Nevile. 

R. Petre. R. Noel. C. Stonor. J. Macardle. 

R. Hounsell. F. Denman. W. WiUett. J. Tumbull. 

Alios: 
Dom Anthony Cox. A. FiUGerald. J. Tumbull. 

C. Blount. H. Daly. J. Radclifife. 

Ttnors: 
Dom Walter Mackey. L. Daly. Viscount Campden. 
Bass€s: 
Dom Leo Almond. Dom Wilfred Comey. B. Cafferata. C. Taylor. 

Conductor: 
Mr. T. W. Holden, A.R.C.O. 



We are obliged to withhold the name connected with the follow- 
ing musical item. At Sant' Anselmo in Rome, now some years ago, 
a prelate was to officiate in some service and the choir had to sing 
the *'Ecce Sacerdos Magnus." No suitable music for it was 

forthcoming, so Fr. W (the name nearly slipped out!), a 

person of deep acquaintance with the intricacies of the plain- 
chant controversy, set the words to Webbe's '^ Alma Redemptoris 
Mater'MI! 

Sant' Anselmo's fosters other accomplishments besides musical 
leger-de-miun. We were struck with a clever piece of mosaic 
work which Abbot Raynal brought over from Rome. This is the 
work of Bro. Rudolf WQrfel, who has done some large and, we 
are told, clever work for the Church of Sant'Anselmo's. It makes 
us think of possibilities for our own church. 



The following notice has been circulated by the St. Gregory's 
Society 2— 
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proposed war memorial at downside. 

The following old Gregforiaas lost their lives in the service of their country 
daring the late War in South Africa : — 

PBTRB, Captain THB HON. JOSEPH LUCIUS HENRY 

Tkom€yctQff9 MounUd Infantry 

Spion Kop, 24th January, 1900, aged 33. 
Daly, 2nd LuuUnant CORNELIUS JOSEPH 

I^oyal frisk Fusiliers. 

Meltborpe, 27th February, 1900, aged 22. 
POWER, Mi^ ALFRED RICHARD 

Y&rk Light Infantry. 

Bloemfontein Hospital, 8th June, 1900, aged 43. 
O'HAOAN, Lieutenant THOMAS TOWNELBY, LORD 

Grenadier Guards, 

Springfontein Hospital, 13th December, 1900, aged 22. 
ECK, CHARLES (no details to hand). 

At the General Meeting of the Society at Downside in July, 1902, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Council should appoint a Committee to consider 
and carry out a scheme by which the death of these Downside boys should be 
commenu>rated at their old schooL 

The Meeting then voted a sum of j£20 in furtherance of this object, and 
hoped that many interested in the School would help to raise a worthy 
Memorial. 

It is proposed that the Memorial should take the form of a window of two 
lights in the Lady Chapel at Downside, together with a brass plate recording 
the names and dates of those who are named above. This scheme would 
necessitate a sum of not less than j£l70 for its completion. 

The Abbot of Downside has consented to receive and acknowledge all 
subscriptions. 



Here is an odd feat to a Gregorian*s credit. Daily Telegraph, 
November 8th, 1902 :— 

NEWBURY'S FAMOUS COAT. — The Jacobean Cloth HaU at Newbury, 
having been purchased from a body of charity trustees and restored, at a 
cost of about j£2,000, has been converted into a local museum and art gallery. 
Among the exhibits is the famous coat which was made for Sir WilUam 
Throckmorton in 1811, as the result of a wager laid by him that at eight 
o'clock on a June evening in that year be would sit. down to dinner in a coat 
the wool of which should be taken from the fleeces of sheep shorn at five 
o'clock the same morning. The astonishing feat was acompUshed, and, in 
addition to the coat, there were to be seen yesterday the identical shears 
with which the cloth of the coat was cut and also the slate upon which the 
times occupied in the various processes were recorded. 

The Daily Telegraph is wrong in attributing the feat to Sir 
William ; it was Sir John Throckmorton ; both were Gregorians. 
The coat was shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
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It was a pleasure to see Sir John Day at our Exhibition. He 
gave away the Gregorian medal, and made a long speech on the 
occasion, touching in its enthusiasm and loyalty to St. Gregory's. 



Our hearty congratulations to : — 

TURNBULL— Gates.— On the 10th Sept at the Pro-Cathedral, 
Clifton, by the Very Rev. Canon Watson, of Gosport, P. Bernard 
Turnbull, eldest son of Philip Turnbull Esq., of Cardiff, to Marie, 
only daughter of Mrs. Wilfrid Oates, of Maidenhead, and grand- 
daughter of the late William Wilfrid Oates Esq., of 17 Portman 
Street, W. (from the Tadlet). 

KILKELLY— MaguiRE— On October 17th at Bombay, Captain 
P. P. Kilkelly, Poona Horse, son of Surgeon-General Kilkelly, of 
Drimcong, co. Galway, and FitzWilliam Street, Dublin, to Violet, 
daughter of Thomas Maguire, Esq., of King's Court, Bray, and 
grand-daughter of the late Richard Maguire, Esq., New Grange, 
CO. Meath. 

We wish all happiness and prosperity to F. J. LYONS on his 
marriage with MISS F. O'SULLIVAN. The wedding took place at 
the private Oratory of Cleeve Hill, Cork, October 22nd. 



On November 25th, ARTHUR LORD, of Plymouth, was married 
at York, to MARY STRICKLAND, of Sisergh Castle, Westmoriand. 
We have been able to offer our good wishes in person, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Lord paid us a visit a few days later. No greater 
compliment could be paid by an O.G. to his Alma-Mater, and we 
are proud to state that this is not the only instance of such loyal 
devotion. 

We have chronicled in a former number the various developments 
of the ** 1st Convent of the Visitation of Holy Mary in England," 
and now we have to congratulate our old neighbour of Shepton 
Mallet and of Westbury on the achievement of their great 
desire. Their beautiful Conventual Chapel was solemnly con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Southwark in October of this year. 
Downside was well represented by Abbot Gasquet and Father 
Gilbert Dolan, and we note that the architect of the chapel, Mr. 
Thomas Gamer, and Mr. R. R. Terry, the director of the special 
music sung on the occasion, are both members of St. Gregory's 
Society. ^ , 
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We shall have to keep a special corner for the foreign trade- 
circular ; it is often too good to pass into oblivion. Here is a 
recent example : — 

Blanafincturing myself such articles, and selling them directly to 
my-customers, I am so enabled to can make profit them by lower 
prices, impossible to gfot by using* intermediate. 

I may also establish scapulars and images from special models. 



A priest acquaintance of ours, who was obliged to take a rest 
after a long illness, received a touching note from one of his school 
children, which informed him that they were praying that this 
sickness might be his last. 

The shoemaker's and tailor's " shops " have been moved to very 
superior quarters in the basement of the new monastery block. A 
youngster recently questioned by us, informed us that he was going 
to '' Maggs's Hole." It was delightful to find the old graceful name 
sticking fast. 

We are all proud to hear that Stratton football team are the 
champions of the district. This will be a revelation to the old 
generation. But it will be a shock as well as a revelation to them 
to learn that in the match '' Downside v. Stratton," the latter won 
by six goals to two. It was quite time to think of getting a 
professional coach. The move has already borne its fruit, as 
Downside made a tie with Wells Theological College, which has 
two or three old ''blues" in it, and which simply walked round 
and over us last year. We are glad to learn that the Stratton 
choir is already at work for next summer's musical competition. 
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Pray for the soul of GEORGE VIVIAN TEMPLE-LAYTON, of 
Brampton Grange, Lieutenant R.H.A., who died on Wednesday, 
August 13th, 1902, at Lower Tonga Camp, India, of enteric 
fever, aged 22. In our last number we gave a bright extract from 
one of Temple-Lay ton's letters, and announced the engagement of 
his sister to Lt. Cameron Dunbar. As he was an only son, the 
blow has fallen very heavily on his parents. The letters of his 
commanding officer and of the resident priest are full of en- 
couragement. The latter recounts Layton's exemplary behaviour, 
his generosity to the Mission Church, and his great kindness to 
the poor children of the Catholic Orphanage at Sialkote. His 
great delight was to get the regimental break when he could and 
take the children out for a drive in it. He was a brilliant rider, 
and made the goal which won the Polo Tournament for the 
R.H.A.'s at Sialkote. His Colonel at Woolwich writes of him, 
<'Of all the young officers who were before me while stationed 
there, Temple-Layton was perhaps the most promising. He was a 
splendid horseman, very keen at his work, smart in his appear- 
ance, and above all, a thorough gentleman." All his masters and 
schoolfellows at Downside will say the same. R.I. P. 

We regret to announce the death of Major-GENERAL FRANCIS 
HerCY, late Queen's Regiment, second son of the late John 
Hercy, of Cruchfield, ordinary member of St. Gregory's Society, 
who died on Monday, August 18th, 1902, at Amperlaw, Carnwath, 
N. B. , strengthened with the Holy Sacraments, in the 67th year of 
his age. R. I. P. igtized by Google 
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We offer our condolence to the widow and relatives of JOSEPH 
RAYMOND GASgUET, M.D., who died at Brighton, 13th August, 
19Q2, aged 64, and was buried at St. Benedict's, Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse,by his brother the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, President General. 
Dr. Gasquet had long been an invalid. Indeed, ill health, to a great 
extent, prevented him from putting the great ability and learning 
he possessed in many branches beside his own profession to their 
full use. R.I.P. 

Pray for the soul of EDWARD BUTLER, who died peacefully, 
fortified by the sacraments of the Church, after a brief illness, at 
Cambridge, Wednesday, November 5th, in the 91st year of his 
age, and was buried at St. Benedict's, Stratton- on -the -Fosse. 
R.I.P. 

REQUIE8CANT IN PACE 
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Ready Shortly* Large Post Svo^ ios» 6d» 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

Downside: 

The History of St. Gregory's School 

from its Commencement at Douay 

till the Present Time 



BY 



DOM H. NORBERT BIRT, O.S.B. 

PRIKST OF DOWNSIDE ABBEY, BATH 




Of all Booksellers or Direct from the 
Author or the Publishers 

KF.GAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNiiR & CO. LTD. 

PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES 



A History of Downside 

THIS series of books, of which the ** History of 
Stonyhurst" was the first, will seek to do for 
the Catholic Colleges what has been done in 
several excellent series for the English Public 
Schools. Each volume will be written by one or 
more first-rate authorities, and will treat its subject 
in a popular, readable, and entertaining fashion. 
The history and development of each institution 
will be graphically traced, the narrative following 
broad and essential lines, without too tiresome an 
insistence upon detail. At the same time, an especial 
value will be given to the series in that it will deal 
particularly with the present condition of life and 
work at the different colleges, giving due prominence 
to every department of scholarship, athletics, and 
recreation. In this way the series will, it is hoped, 
present a library of complete handbooks of informa- 
tion and record. The volumes will be illustrated 
liberally, and no pains will be spared to make them 
a memento of old associations such as every 
a/umnus will value, both for entertainment and for 
reference. 

"St. Gregory's School" — now for close on one 
hundred years at Downside, near Bath, previously 
at Acton Burnell in Shropshire, and at Douay in 
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Flanders — furnishes the second instalment of the 
series. It has been prepared by Dom H. N. Birt, 
O.S.B., and is illustrated from a collection of ad- 
mirable photographs, mostly taken by Dom F. P. 
Whiteside, O.S.B. ; and includes a fine portrait of 
Abbot Caverel, the munificent patron of the school 
in its early days (from an engraving in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris) ; as also reproductions of 
some ancient and rare prints and drawings. The 
History of Downside contains chapters describ- 
ing every side of old and contemporary life at the 
school. 

ORDER FORM 

To Mr 

Bookse//dr 

Please send me cop of'k HiSTOKY 

OF Downside," by Dom Henry Norbert Birt, 
O.S.B.,yc?r which I enclose 

Name 

Address 
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DowssiDE Review advertisements. 



NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 



eaNTioNES sfleRm 

MUSienL SETTINGS 

OF 

THE ROMAN LITURGY 

EDITED BY 

DOM SAMUEL GREGORY OULD, 

Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 

^. ADESTE FIDELES. The complete Text (8 verses), with a 
Prelude by Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and varied Accompaniments by 
H. B. Collins, Dom Samuel G. Quid, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir 
C. Hubert H. Parry, Dr. C. W. Pearce, William Sewell, Dr. A. 

E. Tozer and S. P. Wadding-ton IS. 

4. ADORAMUS TE, CHRISTE Mozart ad- 

22. AD0REMU5 (for Benediction) . - - F*. E. Gladstone 3d. 

2. AD0REMU5 (Motet) C. W. Pearce 6d. 

10. ALMA REDEMPT0RI5 MATER . - . W. Sewell 3d. 

27. AVE MARIS STELLA - - - S. P. Waddington 6d. 

11. AVE REQINA CCELORUM - . . - W. Sewell 3d. 
26. BENEDICTA ET VENERABILI5 - F. E. Gladstone 6d. 

6. BENEDICTION' SERVICE (Unison) - - - - S. Ould 3d. 
9. BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison)- - - J. E. West 3d. 

32. BENEDICTION SERVICE (Four- Part), Agnes Zimmermann 3d. 

29. COMPLINE HYMN S. Ould 3d. 

3. DEUS MISEREATUR - - - . F. E. Gladstone 6d. 

12. DOMINE, SALVUM FAC - A. E. Tozer 3d. 

30. DOMINE, SALVUM FAC E. Silas 3d. 

34. DOMINE, SALVUM FAC Ch. Gounod 3d. 

17. H>eC DIES F. E. Gladstone 3d. 

7. HODIE SANCTUS BENEDICTUS - - Peter Phillips 4d. 

20. LITANY OF LORETTO - - - F. E. Gladstone 6d. 

23. MAGNIFICAT in A F. E. Gladstone 8d. 

1. MAGNIFICAT in B flat E. Silas 6d. 

28. MAGNIFICAT In D E. Silas is. 

31. MAGNIFICAT in E flat W. Sewell 4d. 

15. MISERERE In F F. E. Gladstone 3d. 

16. MISERERE in F sharp minor - - . F. E. Gladstone 6d. 
25. MISERERE (Gregorian Chant) - V. Novello 3d. 
19. O SaLUTARIS HOSTIA - - - - F. E. Gladstone 3d. 

8. REGINA CGSLI W. Sewell 3d. 

14. RESPONSES AT MASS AND OFFICE 

Harmonised by S. Ould 3d. 

13. SALVE, REGINA ' Schubert 3d. 

5. SALVE, REGINA W. Sewell 3d. 

24. SALVE, REGINA R. L. de Pearsall 3d. 

18. SALVE, REGINA S. P. Waddington ^d. 

21. TANTUM ERGO F. E. Gladstone 3d. 

London: 1 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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GARY & Co. 
jCnOTETS-AHClENT AND AOPERN. 

EUiied by J, E. Turtur, O.S.B.. /?. R. Terry ^nd A. E. To^er, Mus. Doc 



JO- 

33- 
34- 



Ave Maria (S.A.B.) - yeukomm 
O VoK Omncw (S.A.B.) - Dnmont 
Ave Verum (S.T.B.) • Mfrcadante 
Jc*u Dulcis Memoria (S.A.T.B.) 

BuMer 
Jubilate I)eo(S.A.T.B.) -Mozart 
Veni Sponsa Christi (S.A.T.B.) 

Haydn 
Jubilate Deo (S A.T.B.) - 
Ad Te Levavi (S.T.B.) Chrruhim 
Jeau Audi Noa (S.A.T.B.) - H infer 
Ave Maria (S.A.T.B.) - Himwrl 
IncUna ad me (S.A.T.B.) ' - 
Cor Je»u (S.S.A. or S.A.T.) 

I 'inctnt So^^ello 
Stabat Mater (S. A.T. B. ) 
Confiteantur (S.A.T.B.) - Righini 
In conspectu Aneelonim (S.A.T.B.) 

IVolf 
Exaudi Deus(S.A.T.B.) - Arcadeli 
InTe Domine (S.A.T.B.) 

Sir G. Eli'ry, Mus. D. 
I^udate Pueri (S.A.T.B.) .. 
Tu Rex Glon»(S.A.T.B.) ChAioiinod 
InTe Domine (S.A.T.B.) 
Eccc Panis (Portu(fuc»e Melody) 
EcceSacerdoH (S.A.T.B.) - Stadlrr 
Inclina Domine (S.A.T.B.) Ctrrtiy 
Laudabo Dominum (S.A.T.B.) 

Vrrhii/st 
Exurgat Deufi (S.A.T.B.) - - Rollr 
Ilasc Dies (S.A.T.B.)- - - Eti 
O Sacrum Convivium (S.A.T.B.) 

F arrant 
Ave Verum (S.A.T.B.) - MozaH 
Ad Te Levavi (S.A.T.B.) 

John Richardson 
Diffusa est Kratia (S.A.T.B.) .. 
GaudeamuM Omnes (S.A.T.B ) 

Ch. Santlry 
Ave Maria in D (S.A.T.B.) 
Ave Maria in E flat (S.A.T.B.) .. 
Justorum Animje (S.A.T.B.) 

R. R. Terrv 4 



No. 
}S' 
36. 
37- 

38. 
39- 



41. 
4'»- 



45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 
49 
50- 
5«- 
5*- 

53- 
54- 
55. 

57- 
S8. 



60. 
61. 
6a. 
63. 



65. 
66. 



( To be rontintwd. 



Cor Je8u(S. A.T.B.) - R. R. Tmrry 
Ave Verum (S.A.T.B.) 
Joneph Fill David (S.A.T.B.) 

CA. Santiey 
Eccc Sacerdos (S. A.T B ) 
.Sancta Maria (S.A.T.B.) 

Vincent SovrlUt 
Veni Sancte Spiritus (S.A.T.B.) 

Vogler 
Veni lX)mine (S.A.T.B.) - Moreira 
Rorate CcbH (S.A.T.B.) 

Christopher Tve 
Miserere Mei - - Caidara 

Improperium (S.A.T.B.) - Atttvood 
De Profundi* (S.A.T.B.) - ClaH 
A?«cendit Deus (S.A.T.B.) 

Fr. Turner, O.S.B. 
Ave Verum (S.A.T.B.) 
AdoroTe (S.A.T.B.) 
Ave Pater (S.A.T.B.) 
OQuamSuavi»(S. A.T.B.) ., 
Veni Creator (S.A.T.B.) - Atttcortd 
Benedic anima mea (S.A T.B.) 

A. /:'. Tozer, Mux. Doc. 
Confirma (S.A.T.B.) Mgr. Crookali 
Ave Verum (S.A.T.B.) 
In me gratia (S.A.) 

A. E. Toter, Mus. Doc. 
Ave Verum (S.A.T.B.) J.C.Bowm 
Ecce Sacerdo* (S.A.T.B.) 

fid ward Ktgar 
Recordare Virgo (S.A.T.B.) 

F. Birichnrll 
O Domina mea (S.A.T.B.) 

Joseph Smith. Mns, D. 
Ave Maria (S.A.T.B,) 
Inviolata(S.A.T.B.) 
Tota Pulchraes (S.A.T.B.) .. 
Sic Sacrificium (four voices) 

Dom. VrquhaH. O.S.B. 
Da Pacem Domine (S.A.T.B.) 

C. E. Miller 
Jesu Bone Pastor (S.A.T.B.)' Danzi 
.\ve Maria (Sok> and Chorus) 

A. E. Toaer, Mns. Doc. 
J 



RECENTLY MASS FOR TWO VOICES recently 

PUBLISHED. (^,ii^ ^ass pari ad lib, added). PUBLISHED. 

Oary edition S04.] Price Is. 6d. (Separate Tonor part, price 4tf.) 

By T. J. BORDONEL, 

Professor 0/ Singing at St. Edivard's College and Catholic Blind As\-lum, and 
Organist at Pro-Cathedral, l.iferpool. 

IMASS OF St. DOMINIC (four voices). 1/- MA88 OF 8t. ORKQOItV (four wmcw), 1#». 
By R. R. TERR I'. Choirmaster, Westminster Cathedral. 



COMPLETE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 



LONDON : 231 OXFORD ST||f |GoOgIe 



Downside Review advertisements. 



Downside Motets. 



Chiefly for uttofcom^Hfed 
Sttiginff. 

(EfHtod by R. R. TERRY.) 



y.R.— Books I. It, ^ III. are out of print, but will be re-isaued shortly (gd. each). 



BOOK IV. 

( Price gd. net.) 

I. Christits factus est (4 voices) - Anerio. 

i, Ci vitas sanctt tui (5 voices) • Byrd. 

3. Ave Verum (4 voices) - Carissimi. 

4. Veni Creator (4 voices) - TalHs. 

5. Bone Pastor (4 voices) - - Tallis. 

6. Si Ambutem (4 Voices) - - Tyc. 

7. SalvattM- Mundi (5 voices) PaleNtnna. 



BOOK V. 

( Price gd. net.) 

I. O Nacrum convivium (5 voices) - Tallis. 

a. O arnica mca (5 voices) - - Morley. 

3. Adoretnus (4 voices) • - Allegri. 

4- Lauda Sion (4 voices) - Cal^nora. 

5. Adoramus te Christe (\ voices) di Lasso. 



BOOK VI. 

(Price 9d. net.) 

Ave Maria (5 voices) - • Robt. Parsons. 

Tu es Petrus (6 voices) - - Palest rina. 

Sacerdotes Domini (4 voices) - - Byrd. 

Exaudi nos Domine (4 voices) • - Nanini. 
Bi>ne Pastier (4 voices) ... Eslava. 



Benedictus and ehristus Pactus Est 

(For Holy Week), Harmonised on their (Downside) traditional Melodies, 3d. 

Responses for Mass and Benediction, on Card, 2d. 

The six Books, with the Benedictus and Responses, will be sent post free, for 5/3 

The above are of uniform size, namely lo^ b\' 7^ inches, and may be obtained from the 
Rev. Edward Green. O.S.B.. Downside Abbey. Bath. 



DinnAM, BLYTn I CO., 

flftusic Xltbograpbets, 

27 Fenchurch St., London, e.c. 

(Printers of the Downside Motets,) 



UNPUBLISHED MUSIC OF EVERY DESCRIPTION WRITTEN 

AND LITHOGRAPHED, OR REPRODUCED FROM CUSTOMERS' 

OWN WRITING. SPECIMENS AND PARTICULARS FREE, 



ESTABLISHED 1872 
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DOWXSIDE REVIE\f AdI'ESTISEMEXTS. 



SELEeriGN FR©M THE eATALOGUE 
GP R. St T. WASHBOURNE. 

Cash Pficc- 
including 
Poet. 
Holy BIM0. Srw Inrg0 Type Edition, with Annotations. References, a Historical ^ A. 
and Chronolofcical Index. Eight Coloured Maps and Paxnilv Regfister. Cloth, 4^ 3 5 

Soft Morocco. roiuuT comers, p'lt edges, os. 6 5 
and at 7s, iid. (Yapp). o»,. 5d. (Morocco), its. 8d.. (Morocco padded) 
A Manual of AACCtlcal TiMiOlory; or. The Superoatural Life of the Soul on Earth 
and in Heaven. Bv the Rev. Arthur Devine. Passiontst. author of "Convent 
Life." "Creed Explained." etc. 7s.6d.net. - - - - 7 11 

Visits to Jesus and Mary. A Handbi>ok of Prayers, for use when risiting the 
Blcsjved Sacrament. For the use of Colleees. Convents and the Faithful renerally. 
By chi> Rkv. Charlks Co.x. O.M.I. , auuior oi "Retreat Conferences. ' etc. is. to 

Popular Missal for the use of the Laity. Abridged 1^1 edition of the Complete 
Minval. Containing all the New Ma$k*<cs and Appendices for England. Ireland. 
Benedictine. Jesuit. Servile, and other Religious Orders, and a Collection of Prayers. 
i8mo. Size. 5^ by 3I inches. Cloth, red edges, as. 6d.- - - - 3 a 

Soft morocco, red or gilt edges, ts. 6d. - - 2 1 1 

Roman Missal, adapted to the use of the Laitv. In Latin and Bnglish. New 1901 
edition complete, containing all the new Masses and Appendices for En^and. 
Ireland. Benedictine, Jesuit. Servite and other Religious orders, and a collection of 
Prayers, with extra supplement for wcek-dav masses in Lent. 

Soft Morocco, 5s, - - -40 

Rutland Roan. 6s. 6d. - - * 5 3 

Calf or Morocco, Ss. 6d. - - - 6 9 

and at 7s. lod.. 8*«. 3d., qs. 4d.. ijs. 4d.. 14s. 4d., x^%. ^d.. and 18s. 4d. net. 

The Beauty of Christian Doffma, by the Rkv. Jules Souben. O.S.B., Cloth. 59. 4 1 

Plain Sermons of the Fundamental Truths of the Catholic Church. New and Rev'itied 

Edition. B) the Rev. R. D. Browne. Cloth. 6s. • - • • 4 10 

Eucharistic Conferences preached in Lent. 1884. by the Rev. Fr. Monsabre. O.P. 

Translated from the French by Comtesse Mary Je'nison. Cloth. 3s. 6d. • -30 

R. & T. WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row, LONDON, EX. 



The Scholastic 
Trading So.. Ltd.. 

AND BRANCHES. ^ BRISTOL* 



COMPLETE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FURNISHERS. 
All School Requisites Icept in stock. 



This Company aKo keep a very wide rangfe of 

Artists* Materials, 

and are agents for Rowney, Windsor &. Xewton, Reeves and other makers. 



Moist Colours in Japanned Boxes, with Brushes complete, very suitable for 
Mapwork etc., at 6d., 1-/, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, are offered to Collegfe 
Students at a discount of 25% off these prices. 

A really ^ood box of Oil Colours with Brushes, for 5/- ; other prices kept in 
stock up to 60/- 

Mathematical Instruments, best quality, from 1/- per box upwards. 
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Downside Review Advertlsemexts. 



ST. GREGORY'S SOCIETY, DOWNSIDE. 

Founded 184J, Reorganised i8yy. 

The object of this Society is to form a centre of union for alumni 

and friends of Downside Abbey and School. Any person desiring 

to become a member should intimate such desire to the Honorary 

Secretary. 

President: THE RIGHT REV. HUGH EDMUND FORD, 

Abbot of Downside. 
Hon. Treiisurer: CUTHBERT RlDDELL, Esq., 

Felton Park, Northumberland. 
Hon. Secretary: The REV. H. WALTER MACKEY, O.S.B., 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. 

PUBLICATIONS OF ST. GREGORY^S SOCIETY. 

I. 
THE Downside Review is brought out three times a year ; 
in March, July and December, and is supplied to all Members of 
the Society. The subscription is, to others, 5/- per annum, 
post free. Single numbers, 2/- each, post free. 

Editor:— IW}^ VERY REV. T. L. ALMOND, O.S.B., 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. 

A ** New Series" was begun with the year 1901. The ** OLD 
Series" was completed with Vol. 19, issued in 1900. Most back 
numbers of the **0LD SERIES" may still be obtained. A few 
complete sets, bound in ten volumes, ;^10. The Review may be 
obtained from the Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

II. 
A Photo-Etching of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Joseph Brown, D.D., 
O.S.B., 1st Bishop of Newport and Menevia, by the Very Rev. 
T. L. Almond, (1880) — printed on India paper, wide margins 
(12 ins. X 18 ins.) ; 1/-, post free, from the Hon. Secretary. 

III. 
Memoir of the Most Reverend Rog'er Bede Vaughan, D.D., 
O.S.B., Archbishop of Sydney, by Bishop Hedley. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press, 1884, pp. 31. (5 J ins. x 8^ ins). 6d., post free, 
from the. Hon. Secretary. 

IV. 

THE BENEDICTINES IN BATH DURING A THOUSAND YEARS. 
From authentic records. By John Clement Fowler, O.S.B. ; pp. 86. 

With eight collotype illustrations (8f x SJ), price 2/-, p^-J^^C^f>> 

igi ize y ^ 



vi Doii'xsiDK Review advertisemests. 

BROWNC, BOWCS & CO., 

Episcopal Robe Makers, 
eierical Tailors, 
J2Sl!IIIiT^ Hatters, and Furnishers. 

B. B. & Ca have the honour of being patronised by a large 
number of the Hierarchy* and are complimented for General 
Excellence in the production of their Garments. 



Birettas, Gappa Magnas, all the 

Mitres, Cassocks, Feriolas, correct colours 

Rochets, Cottas, Mozettas, Ac, Ac. kept in stock. 



PRIESTS* CASSOCKS .... from 21/- 

„ „ with Cape and Oversleeves - ,, 86/- 

CLERICAL FROCK and CHESTERFIELD SUITINGS ,, 70/- 
TROUSERINOS (Specialities) - ,, 16/6 

COLLARS, all sizes, Linen or Celluloid, 5/- per doz. 
STOCKS, from 1/- ; BIRETTAS - from 2/- 

SHIRTS, White Soft Fronts - - „ 3/6 

SHIRTS, Unshrinkable Tweeds - - 6/11 to 7/6 

HATS, Hard or Soft Felt - - 8/6 to 7/6 

UMBRELLAS, 12 months* guarantee - - - 10/- 

Wool and Merino UNDERWEAR of every description. 

UNDER VESTS and PANTS - - from 2/6 to 10/6 each. 

WATERPROOF INVERNESS COAT, Special Shape,! ^S 6 

with or without Velvet Collar - - / " ' 



Albs, Altar Linen, Banners, ^ materl\l 

Chasubles, Copes, Canopies, FOft 

Church Silks, Dalmatics, |^ church work 
Fringes, Humeral VeUs. ^^ variety. 

RITUAL STOLES from 3/6 j PREACHING ditto, 12/6; 

PREACHING ditto. Richly Embroidered, from 21/- 

27 Basnett Street, Liverpool. 



DOWNSIDE REVIEW AOVERTISEMEXTS, 



Prime Fish, '' Live Fish," Direct from Catchers to Consumers. 

Purveyors to His Majesty's Military Forces. 





^^^' 



If you require Good Fish 

— the best the sea produces from Our Own Vessels, direct from 
the North Sea, at Lowest Possible Prices, send to 

W. M. Staples & Son. 

If you require a nice variety, prompt attention, and punctuality 
in its delivery, send to 

W. M. Staples & Son, 

who are now supplying Good Wholesome Fresh Fish, dressed 
ready for cooking, carrias:e paid, and despatched by Express Fish 
Trains, and guarantee to deliver same to your door a few hours 
after receipt of order. You will find our prices fully 30 per cent, 
less, and the quality infinitely better, than that oi a retail shop, 
where the Fish is frequently watered, and kept back from day to 
day owing to the unrapid sale &c. .The public has long endured 
the deterioration ot the quality of the Fish ; whilst we deal Direct 
with the public without the Fish passing through any second 
person's hands. 

Baskets of Assorted Fish as under : 
at 2/.; 2/6; 3/-; 3/6; 20 lbs., 9/- 

fjir^er (/nantifics nt special rates. 



Best Smoked Haddocks, 1 at lowest 

Best Kippers and Bloaters 1 market prices. 

Prime Fish and all kinds of Shell Fisli at Merdiants' Lowest 
Wholesale Prices. 
Private Families, Schools, Colleges, Convents, &c., supplied 
on best terms. Satisfaction guaranteed, to ensure repeat orders 
and recommendations. Terms : Monthly or Quarterly. 

W. M. STAPLES & SON, 

WfjolesaU fish, Dee end Oyster JAerchanfs, fts}\ Outers <c., 

FISH DOCKS, GRIMSBY. 



Telegrams : " Honesty, Grimsby ' 
Bankers : Lincoln & Linsey Banking Co. 
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viii DOWXSfDK REVIEW ADVERTISEMEXTS. 



John Wisden & 60., 

Manutaeturers Cficket, -*-*-* 
•nd Exporters of • 

^ Lawn Tennis, Golf, 

S3^ — 

Fives, Rackets &c, 

SPEOIAL ATTENTION IS PAID TO THE SELECTION OF ALL 

GOODS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATIONS. 

♦ ♦ 

Table Tennis, Special 5et5 - - - - 12/6 

Table Tennis Battledores - - - - 2/6 

Table Tennis Rackets, strong - - - - 4/6 

Table Tennis Balls, very superior - per doz, 2/- 

T«l«iframs: **WI«€i«n, London." 

21 Cranbourn Street, LONDON, W.C. 

Cbe Positive Organ €0., Et(L, 

Makers of Casson's Patent. 



SPBCIALITIBS : 

(1) Organs of Two or Three Manuals and Pedals 

on Gasson's '^ Grand " System (Patent). 

Superior to all othor Organs. 

Perfection of tonal design and voicing. 
Ease of manipulation and control. 
Economy of si>ace and money. 

(2) The Positive Organ (Patent). 

A One Manual Pipe Organ of extraordinary variety 
and resource. 

Prices from £50. 



THE POSITIVE ORGAN CO., Ltd., 

Mornington Worlcs, Arlington Rd., LONDON, N.W. 

{near Camden Theatre.) ^-^ I 
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Q. TONKIN § SONS, 

bailors, ^abif J)^akers, 

^f AND 

Scclesiasfical Ouffiffers, 

Tailors (App^JSJlment) to Downside College, Bath. 

9 Park Street, BRISTOL, 

AND 

156 strand, LONDON, W.C. 

J.W.Singer&Sons, 

LIMITED, 

Workers in ail Metals, 
Bronze Founders, 
Electric Ligfht Fittlngfs, 

FR0ME. Somerset. 

London Address: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: "Singers, Frome." ••Metallifacture, London.'* 
Telephone, London, •* No. 1874, Qerrard." Frome, **No. 10." 



Testlmoalal from the Right Rev. the Abbot of Downside: 

' I shall be ver>' pleased to recommend the Krome Metal Works wherever 
1 cap. All the work you have done for us has given universal satisfaction." 
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Downside Review advertisements. 




Newhall Hill. 
Birmiu^Uom. 

Artists in 

ChmtliDccoratiou, 

(Doserics. 

SfafioiiSafAcCross$9 

ENGRAVER3 OF 

(DemoTial Brasses. 



LOt^DOjJ/lDDRESS. 



M. Haymarket/ S.W: 




Ibarbman, Hbowell & Co., 

Tking ie&war&'6 1Roa&, Birmingbam. 

Jlrc^ttecturaf (meiaf (TOwrg, 
^attz, l^tngee etc. 



London Address: 
24 HAYMARKET, ^.W. 



Downside Review Advertisements, 



$t milliatn $ Press. 



MARKET WEIQHTON, YORKS. 



BOOK, JOBBING, COMMERCIAL 
AND GENERAL 

Printing 



EXECL'TEI) AT 



Exceptionally Moderate Prices. 






ALL ORDER5 RECEIVE CAREFUL AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

Estimates for all kinds of Printing forwarded on 

application to 

THE MANAGER, as above. 
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ENDIP . . ^#^RE88 Ltd., l"r Book Printirnr, Chunrh 
0s.m^^9%mA ■ ■a*.^.— i.^i^* Notice*. Concert Pro- 

ODCRN I^RINTINO • grramme*, and every kind 

■ of Commercial work, qui- •'- 

ly and accurately done. 



AT JTAODERATE X RICES. of Commercial work, quuk- 



1l|*i^#»^#Ai4 77Ia*»19 "'^tl": "<^'l>t'^*>t ttlAAly^ (halftoneorlmv) from cu-^* •men. 



The Mendip Press, Limited, 



. WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 



IViiittTs »»f '/■/*#• /><Kf»/.>7V/f A'«i7>n'. .iDtl Thr Rufrn (the Downside School Ma^azinel. 
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ART & BOOK COMPANY 



•^•^ 



Christ and His Mother 




Lippo Lippi. 



EIGHT CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

AFTER OLD MASTERS 
This new series of favourite Madonnas 
after Raphael, Murillo and Cario Dolci 
are well printed in colours. Sing-le pic- 
tures, about 7x5 in., 4d. each; or on 
dark green ** Ruskin " Mounts, 12^ x 
9 in., 6d. each. The set, in neat Port- 
folio, 5s. post free. 

1 Raphael. Ansidei Madonna (Nat. 

Gallery). 

2 Raphael. Madonna and Child (Nat. 

Gallery). 

3 Raphael. MadonnadeliaSedia(Pitti). 

4 Raphael. Madonna del Granduca 

(Pitti). 

5 Raphael. Madonna di San Sisto 

(Dresden). 

6 Murillo. Madonna and Child (Pitti). 

7 Murillo. Madonna and Child (Corsini) 

8 Carlo Dolci. Madonna in Contempla- 

tion, the H. Child Sleeping: (Rome). 

Framed, is. 6d. each. 



J'^ 



Our Lady in Italian Art 

New Penny Series of Madonnas after Old Masters 
Beautifully printed in Colours 

Size 3J in. x 2\ in., or including neat grey border, 5J in. x 3^ in. One Penny- 
each, or 5s. per 100. In neat wrapper, 8d. the set, post free. 

UST OF THE SERIES 

1 Botticelli. Madonna and Child sur- 
rounded by Ang-els (Florence). 

2 Botticelli (National Gallery). 

3 Lippo Lippi (Milan). 

4 Botticelli (Florence). 

5 Lippo Lippi (UflSzi Gallery). 

6 Luini (Milan). 

7 Raphael. Madonna del Granduca 
(Florence). 

8 Raphael. Madonna, Holy Child and 
St John (Beriin). 

The above series neatly framed in 
dark green and gold i in. moulding, 
price IS. each. (Size of Frame about 
7iin. X5in.) 

A similar series framed as above with- 
out margins (size of Frame 54^3 in.), 
to stand or hang, 8d. each ; in a smaller 
Botticelli*, frame, to hang only, 6d. each. 





Schmidt^s G)Icxjrcd Wcxxl Engravings 

THE BEST SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL PICTURES. Prices 5^. to 25s. 

A List of this beautiful Series with over 70 Illustrations will be sent on receipt of 
four stamps (or free to purchasers). 

J* 

Praycr-Book Pictures 

AFTER OLD MASTERS. One Pcnay each. 100 Different (List Free). 

Catholic Art Society Shilling Photogravures 

AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. Quarto. (List Post free) 

New Autotype of St Benedict 

AFTER SASSOFERRATO. Sixc about 10 x 14 in. is. 6d. 




Fourpenny 



Photogravures 



AFTER OLD MASTERS ISvol 

Over 150 Dilkr^m 

XealJy framed solid onk smincd^ is, ; coiii- 

pcstiion moulUifig^t l». 6(1* 

Arundel Society^s 

Chromolithographs 

The Art and Book Company have the 
Largest Assortment of this weiMtnowu 
Series many of the Pictures iu which are 
rapidly rising in vulue, L^ post free on 



%RT AND BOOK COMPANY, 22 Paternoster Row. London, E.C 



ART & BOOK COMPANY 

♦ 

PRAYER BOOKS, MISSALS & MASS BOOKS 

LITURGICAL BOOKS, etc. 

-^ 

With Bbnbdictine Proprium. 
Allssals. I. i8mo, illustrated by Pug-in, larger type than any other English 
edition, 4s. 6d. to los. 6d. 

II. 32mo, illustrated by Pug-in, contains the Masses for all English Dioceses 
and prayers for Confession and Communion, 2S. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 

III. The same, abridg-ed, contains the Mass for every Double Feast. The 
most complete Pocket Edition published, is. to 5s. 

Alass Companion. By Dom J. A. Morrall, O.S.B. New edition, imp. 32mo, 
cloth, 6d.; cloth gilt, is.; French morocco, front., 2S. ; calf, 3s.; morocco, 
3s. 6d. 

The object of this compilation has been, first, to increase the devotion of the faithful to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. . . . Secondly, to produce a book which will enable visitors to our churches 
to understand in a deg^ree the meaning^ of what they see and hear. — Pre/ace, 

It is absolutely the handiest and most instructive little book on the Holy Mass which we have 
•ever seen. ... It would teach a great deal to those who are ranked amongr tlie well instructed. — 
Catholic Times. 

Stranger's Quide at High flass. id. ; doth, 3d. 

Sacerdos Sanctlficatus : or Discourses on the Mass and the Divine Office. 
With a Preparation for Mass and Thanksgiving for every day in the Week. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. ; flush, is. 

SELECT OFFICES OF THE CHURCH, etc. 

Jn Latin and English, Suiiahle for free distribution or for selling at church doors. 

Stranger's Quide to High flass, 



id. Also cloth, 3d. 
Little Vespers Book, id. Also 

cloth, 3d. 
Stranger^s Quide at Vespers and 

Benediction, id. Also cloth, 3d. 
Way of tlie Cross, id. 
Way of the Cross. By St Alphon- 

sus Lig^ori, id. ; cheap edition, 

4<i- 



Rite of Matrimony. With Mass, 

id. In fancy wrapper, white and 

silver, 6d. 
Vespers of the B. V. Mary, id. 

with Benediction Service and with 

Mass Hymns, cloth limp, 3d. ; 

cloth boards, 6d. 
Order of Burial, id. 
Order of the Burial of Infants, id. 
Rite of Baptism of Infants and 

Churching of Women, id. 
J^lte of Laying the First Stone Order of Burial and Mass for the 

of a New Church, id. Dead, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

Morning Offices— Palm Sunday, Rite of Confirmation. Jd. 

id. ; Maundy Thursday and Good Instructions and Devotions for 

Friday, id.; Blessing of Holy 1 Confirmation. Jd. 

Oils, id; Ordinary of Mass, id. Little Office of the Immaculate 
Rite of Episcopal Visitation, id. Conception, id. 

Little Compline Book. New Edi. Little Office of the Holy Angels, 

tion. id. with rules. Jd. 

Oarden of the Soul. The best printed and bound editions. From 6d. 
upwards. 

Benedictine Chorister's Manual. Containing Vespers and Compline from 
the Monastic Office. F'cap 8vo, cloth limp, 6d. 

Benediction Service, Latin and English, on card, 6d. per doz., 3s. per 100. 

Benediction Service. Music by the late Abbot Moore, O.S.B. 4to, 6d. net. 

ART AND BOOK COMPANY, aa Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

(One minute from Post Office Station, Central London Railway, vid Ivy Lane). 
Telesrrams : Hierarchy, London. Telephone : P.O. Central ia86w 



ART & BOOK COMPANY 

NEW TRANSLATIONS FROM BLOSIUS 

Just Out« Uniform with the ** Spiritual Instruction ** 

G)mfort for the Famt-Hcartcd (Consoiatia 

Pusillanimium). Translated by Fr Bertrand- 
WiLBERFORCE, O.P. Cr. 8vo, front.,2S. 6d. net. 

Discourag^ement with men of good will is one of the commonest as well as- 
the most dangerous forms of temptation. We are all inclined to cry out in the 
anguish of our souls, and the darkness of the valley, and the disgust of the 
human spirit which wants to walk by sight and not by faith : ** O when wilt thou 
comfort me?" (Ps. cxviii, 82.) 

Blosius answers the pitiful cry of the children of God by this book. Here \s- 
balm, he says, of the most consoling kind. Here I lead you, poor faint>hearted 
soul, to the most kind and skilful Physician, who when on earth went about 
healing all diseases. — Translator's Preface, 

J^ 

Just Out^ Uniform with ** A Mirror for Monks** 

A Short Rule for B^inncrs in the Spiritual 

Life. Translated by Father Bertrand Wilber- 
FORCE, O.P. Crown i6mo, 6d. net. 

Other Works by Blosius 

A Book of Spiritual Instruction (Institutio Spiri- 

tualis). By Lewis Blosks, Abbot of the Order of St Benedict. Second> 
Edition, revised. Translated from the Latin by Father Bbrtrand Wil- 
BERFORCE, O.P. Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. net ; post free, 2s. lod. 

The Oratory of the Faithful SouL Translated by the late Bishop CoFFlH^ 
C.SS.R. Crown i6mo, neat boards, 6d. net ; post, id. 

A Mirror for Monks» New and Revised Edition. Crown i6mo, neat boards,. 
6d. net ; post, id. The two last combined, is. net. 

Just Published 

Lacordairc^s Letters to Young Men^ New 

edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts and Teachings of Lacordairc^ 

Revised and enlarged edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr Willington's New Book on the Penal Laws 

Dark Pages of English History^ A Short 

Account of the Penal Laws against Catholics from 
Henry VIII to George IV. Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated. 2S. 6d. net. d^c^c^Xo 

ART AND BOOK COMPANY, 22 Paternoster Row, London, fcc 



ClK oMiy Ciitbolic Tirn of Scidpters iM exn\m\am. 



A. B. WALL. F.s.fl.. 

gTAe Qaiholic J^rt 
Sculpture "Worlds, . 

OAK BANK, eHELTENHHM. 



Sculpture approved by His Holiness the Pope. 

260 ALTARS EXECUTED IN THE PAST 26 YEARS. 

Importers of the Choicest Foreis:ti and Irish Marbles, at 
most reasonable prices. 



Principal Altars, Down^de Abbey Church. 
Sculpture at Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 

St. Edmund's Abbey, Douai, France. 

St Wilfrid's Colleg:e, Cheadle, Staffordshire. 

Mount St Mary's College, Chesterfield. 

Hospice and Calefactory, the Abbey, Fort Augustus. 

Carvings and Side Altars, Prior Park College, Bath. 

Shrines, Sculptures, and Carvings, Ushaw College New Church. 

Canterbury Cathedral. Plymouth Cathedral. 

Clifton Pro-Cathedral Portsmouth Cathedral. 

Designs and Testimonials sent on approval without charge 
to Clients. 
Tsloirrams i Works : 

«Wall, Oak Bank, Cheltenham." Whaddon Road, Oheltonhan 



Hundreds of Testimonials. 
Altars, Fonts, Pulpits, In Marble, Alabaster, Stone and 

Wood. 



The Bath 
Stone Firms* Limited, 

• '^ HBBEV VnRO, 






TNAOC MARJI 



BaTH, 










IbMI 



QUARRIES I 



hU 



Qfound. 



Utiym. 



.ufi'd. 






A few typical Buildings in which our 
Bath Stone has been used : 

0oiMFiil«lt AWHiif CHurolv il#tiii»- fh9 64ifi«mnt of Hmm Oumtt, 

ttry, ftfid Coli«fr«i intti* 
apuiMi PI«M dHiarii, tofidtfti. 
Hit OHurnli of I. PtiMlii N«H» AntfUMI. 
St Paul** diurolt, liiMr. 
tl»t ClmrB^ «r tiM taarocl Hf«Jt. 

TiBt OoiiMfti or U Ittlatft Onion, 



Tlitt OlMirsli of iMPr fiiOtt I 



Tuo QtinreH of mo tUfffmii 

Murtyro, CoeiorlderO- 
it Mitfth't MttJiAntery^PttHluiiiiistor, 






iiTtrj.Tf.r *nj '»^« i i'ir.itt W 



1 A 9keh ni our IKf ^ocis* Sh 



i^ of Stooe Dntsin 



Wf^SiW^t^ WUlk ' cu. 
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